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MUSICAL AND 
AGENCY. 
Concert School 


MRS. BABCOCK, 
Camwecte Hart, 
Telephone 2634 Circle. 


INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAI 
Church, 


and Positions Secured 


New Yor 


SCHOOL 
Musical 
Private 
church trial 
Carnegie Hall 
Lefferts Place 
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H. RAWLINS BAKE R, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Pupils prepared for Teaching and Public 


erformance. 
ga East 4" Street, New York. 


‘el. 3929 Lenox. 
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PARSON 
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SNARD, 
ITS 


ESTROM-RI 
OF VOICE IN ALL 
BRANCHES 

Anna Case 
New 
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(CPR 
CHER 
Only Teacher of 


6 West pzoth St 
hone, Colur 


York City 


BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 


itals and Musicales 


West 147th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 





PAUL SAVAGE, 
VOICE CULTURE, 
Boa Carnegie 


Hail, 
New York 





BECKER, 

PIANIST AND TEACHER 

of “Graded Course,” “Exercises for 
and other instructive material, 

New Yor Crty. 


GUSTAV L. 


Author 
Accuracy” 
161 Weert 7ist 5St., 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZ0-CONTRALTO 


1425 Broadway,N.Y. 


N. Y, Tel. 1823 Col 


MMI 


t 
en 


Annie Friedberg, 
ist V and St, 





KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE, 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall. 
Fifth Ave New Rochelle, 


MAX 


Address N. ¥. 





M. 
PIANIST- 


ROEDER, 
INSTRUCTION 
and 423 East 140th St. 


CARL 


607 Carnegie Hall, 





MILLER, 
OF SINGING. 
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| SS yN 
TEACHER 
Hall 


PR 


egic 1350 Circle 





MOSS, 
SINGING, 


goth St 
Phone, 


HISSEM DE 
PEACHER OF 
W 


MARY 
SOPRANO 


llres# personally, 106 


ass2 River. 





FLORENCE E. GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST, 
Recitals and Concerts 


Leschetizky Method 
140 . Sixty-ninth St 
Telephone, Columbus 


Instruction, 
Spencer Arma, 
3996. 


NORMAL SINGING 
Director. 
Brookfield 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE OF 
Mwue. Anna E. Zinorer, 
er ( New York 
Conn 


purses, and 


Center, 


Te}. 1274 Bryant 





JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 
INSTRUCTION, 


Phone 


Mrs. 
VOCAL 


Mr 


and 


Suit » Carnegie Hall 1472 Circle. 
for Students, Clifferest. 


Carneaie Hart Strupto, 


Residence and Home 


particulars apply, 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING, 
1425 Broadway- Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
Coaching. 
Diction in all 
languages. 

St. 
7140 


Mas. Henry Smock 
Positive 

Breath Con B 

trol, Perfect VOCAL 
Placing. 

65 Central Park West, 


ORC £ 
STUDIOS 


cor. 66th 


elephone, Columbus 


ROSS DAVID, 


VOCAL STUDIOS. 


The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New York. 





LAURA FE. MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Hotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West. 
Phone, New York. 


2118 Columbus. 





HELEN ETHEL 
MYER, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING, 
703-4 Carnegie Hall. Tel. Circle 1350 
Teacher of Theo Karle. 


EDMUND J 





A POUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York. 


Residence, 6:8 W. 187th St.; Tel. 6187 Audubon. 
Day Tel, 3150 Rector, 


F. REED ¢ 


<1 DITTLER 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 


Street, New York City, 
lelephone, Morningside 


119th 
8200 


GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 

Broadway 
8oth Street) 


Studio, 2231 
(Elevator entrance, 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 


BARLEBEN, 
VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Appeared repeatedly as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Dartmouth Street, Boston, Mass, 


Management: Pitt F, Parker, 
Tremont Street, Boston. 





KARL 


27 
Exclusive 
149 





FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
OF SINGIN 

its East s3d Street, 


AND TEACHER 


New York 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicnusornoop Sympnony Orcuesrra. 
Director, East Sioe House Serr.ement Music 
Scnoot. 
Teacher or Vion, Ensemauz, Tuzory Music. 
Orchestral sien | Scent, Sep Carnegie Hall, 
ev York, 








ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOCL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West rogth Street. 
"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 

(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists.”— 
Francesco Lamperti, 


Carnegie Hall, Studios 1103-4, New York City. 





Sicnor FILOTEO GRECO, 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


62 East Thirty-fourth Street New York. 
Telephone: 4879 Murray Hill. 


Studie: 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass't Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt, Temple Choir) 


Scientifically taught—Successfully put into prac- 
tical use. 


Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 5469) Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils, 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy, New Work City. 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 


172 West 7oth St., New York 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New Yors 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


7o1 Carnegie Hall, N, Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 


_ Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 


611 West riith Street, New York City 


Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 


Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 


New York City 





HENRY T. FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Hunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 


LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pypile and teachers, 
Specialization in tone production. 
Principles of “Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


LEONORA SINDELL, 
SOPRANO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals: 
Regneas Studios: 135 W. 8oth Street, 
Tel., 3786 Schuyler. 


New York. 





LOUISE KELLOGG, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Tel. 


1211 Carnegie Hall. 1350 Circle. 





CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR. 


Metropolitan Opera House. 
1425 Broadway, New York. 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York. 


No. 143 West 4and St., 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated Leschetiszk 


Studios 832-3, New York City. University o' 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 


Exponent, Carnegie Heli, 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Developed—Style, Opera. 
Hall, New York, 


Voice 


85:-852 Carnegie 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of Singing. Lectures and recitals, 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel, 291 Morn’side. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, ‘ 





CARL FIQUE, PIANo 
KATHERINE NOAK- FIQUE, 


Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 DeKaib Avenue, Brooklyn. 


| PIANO INSTRUS ICTION 
FAEL JOSEFFY METHOD, 


DANIEL SON, 


SISTANT 
LATE RAF NEL 


JACQUES 8. 
TO 
THE JOSEFFY. 
STUDIOS: 
Carnegie Hall, 
Carnegie 


New York. 
New York, 


Steinway Hall, 


Mail address, Hall, 





ELFRIEDA FUCHS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


251 West Eighty-first Street, 
Telephone, Schuyler 3960. 


New York 





ALICE M. SHAW, 
ACCOMPANIST 
RUBINSTEIN CLUB MAINE FESTIVAL 
1916-1917 1916 
West Syth St., N. Y. 2809 Schuyler 


106 Phone 





ER BLACK, 


TENOR, 
Oratorio 


CU¥} 


Recital —Concert Opera. 
Howarp E. Porter, 
Metropolitan Oper, House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 


ew Yor«K 


Personal Representative: 





FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G, Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, 
Mhone, Bryant 1274. 


JESSIE 


N. ¥. 





ELENA DE OLLOQUI, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION 
New York Tel, 


E. 62nd St., 2285 Plaza 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 

Hall, 

Loudon 


New York. 
Charlton 


Studio: Carnegie 


Management: 





ADELE LEWING, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER 

Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 

Studio: 785 Lexington Ave. (61st St.) 
Telephone, 2685 Plaza 

Downtown Studio: - Steinway Hall 

Monday and Mornings. 


AND COACH, 


Authorized 
Residence 


Thursday 





HATTIE CLAPPER 
YTEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL 


1730 Broadway, ssth 


MORRIS, 
BRANCHES 
cor, St. 


Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
Testimonials trom Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 
Studios; St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St Nicholas 
Ave., New York, Telephone, Audubon 5896. 

(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedmann) 

Teacher, the Art of Bel Canto Singing 

’res., The Southland Singers 

Philip James, Conductor; Bernice Maudsley, 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. Mitchell, Sec’y. 

40 W. s7th St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1628 Columbus 


MME. 


CONTRALTO, 





FOR 
AND 
6and St. 


INSTITUTE 
PIANO 


230 E. 


YORK 
PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE, 

Complete musical education given to students 


from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F, & H. CARRI, Directors, 


THE NEW 
VIOLIN 





TERTIUS NOBLE, 
ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and s3rd St. 


Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
HELEN. 


76 East 86th 


PIANO—-ALBERT. 
St. 


VOICE 


’Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





VISANSKA, VIOLINIST. 
successful teaching and concert- 
izing in Berlin. Will accept engagements and a 


limited number of pupils. < 3 
127 WwW est 126th St., New York, 


Morningside 2346. 
Address, 


DANIEL 


Nine years of 


Address: 

’Phone, 

{In Philadelphia Mondays. 
mond St.] 


1821 Dia- 








BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 


4t West 45th Street, New York 








March 8, 1917. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
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THE REYL-KRAHE VOGAL STUDIOS 


Ni yhed... 68 W — Si uf Te. 
ew io: est Eighty-second Street; Tel., 
Schuyler 10013. Branch Studio: Man ttan Court, 
College Point, New York; Tel., ‘Fintan poh 


ADELE KRAHE | EMILE RE YL 
Coloratura Soprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


ca HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, VoIce INsTRUCTOR AND Coacn. 
Assistant Teacher ¥ Al 
229 West rooth St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374. 


THADDEUS RICH 


Concertmaster Philadelphia Orchestra 


HARRY MUNRO Baritone Baritone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. mh Pendhar 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint, 
Author of “Voice: It’s Origin and Divine Nature.” 
CARNEGIE HALL - - NEW YORK 

Kimball | Hall 


| LEVY -=- 


lealea St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE. 


Columbia School of Music 
soo S. Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
871 Mariborough Street - 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 
































“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNE 


Teacher of 
Vocal Music 


New York City 





ARGARET lier 
Soprano few York Cl 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii J ._ EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 





THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carole WILLARD "ss 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDIGE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


E LaForge Murphy 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Oratoria—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
5000 Dorchester Av.,Chicago. Phone, Kenwood 4042 


Isaac K. MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


: ith 
Management: Fila, May SmAve., Columbus, Obie. 


HARRISON WILD Concert 
Organist 
Studio 1203, Kimball Building, Chicage 


INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor-—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 























MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall . . New York 


Concert Cellist Instruction 
e547 W. 147th St., New York City Tel, 3970 Audubon 


i DUBINSKY 





EG 
Bis Onset 


ro} 
ance Petsch, the late Mildred mn ey 


jarcia van 
9 E. 59th St., New York Ci Phone, Plaza 5057 


SUE HARVARD, Soprano 


Season ns wal King Edw rd oo , Bayard St., Pittsburgh 
ess Address: 815 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh ‘ie 


DUNNING 5 SYSTEM Stooy re , RH. 


information 
and booklets of “arsecwoncl » Carrie Louise 


Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 











SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piano; Concerts, Clubs, Masicals, etc. 


FRED. V. SITTIG: Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
Phone, Schuyler 6996. 167 W. 80th ST., NEW RK 


Mme. Marie Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, Ill. 


Raiph Cc Oo xK 


Composer 
Teacher of. Siewin 
Studio 31, LS —— Opera House Building 
5 Broadway, New York 


POLK 


Recital and Oratorio 











DAISY CANTRELL 


American faa 
“ of the So 








M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Tenor, La Scala, Milan.) 
Teacher ot Singing 

Specialist of “Voce postata” (Golden secret of 

Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 

concert, oratorio, coached. 

177 West 88th St, N. Y. Tel. 7127 Riverside. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRANO 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


waar ah gia 
Fine Arts Building : : . 











Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Chareb Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theolo, goninery. 
41a Fifth Ave., ony 








MAXIMILIAN 


PILZER 


Violinist 
Studio and Residence: 
The Rutland, 260 W. 57th Street, New York. 
Telephone, Circle 2249. 


Gustaf Holmquist 





252 West ‘sock st. New York City 


‘FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N.Y. 


Adcom: “72 West Fw ~ Vang St., N. Y. 
Tel. asoM A 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


= Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST 1st M. E. CHURCH 
Address: Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


E 
D Atlanta, Ga. 


Boncis VALERI: 
SHARP -HERDIEN 


o 
Chicago, Ill. 














SOPR 
6132 Kenmore Avenue 





Director Organ Dept. 


Ji oh n Doa TIE Northwestern 


University 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue - - ~- ~- .New York City 


v7 MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 
Metropoli Opera House, Suite 31, 








BA S S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers. Address: 1430 Argyle St., Chicage, Ill. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


ES’ DAWLEY 


SOPRARO. 
1716 Waverly Place, : 


Mme. £. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 
VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St, Tel. 6641 Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
Recitals and Piano 
Instruction 


Soloist with New York Philharmonic 

and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 

STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address, 144 East 150th Street, New York City. 














St. Louis, Mo. 











Virgil Conservatory 


UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 





For Information 
Address - 


Literature Upon Request 


MRS. A.M. VIRGIL “NEW 23h" | 





1425 Broadway, New York. 


H. E. van SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 


Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway. New York Phone, Auduboa 6820 


Personal Representative— 
James O. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


Soprano, peesrepettian Opera Comecey. 
St. James Hotel ew York City 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimbell Hall, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8as5 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Eight rs leading teacher, 
Stern Conservatory, Berlin; 
nstitute of 


three 
Studio: 212 W. 59th St.. New York City. Columbus 2329 


Musical 
AUGETTE FORET, Soprano 
“Costumes Chansons en Images” 

Recitals given in: Paris, London, New York, 
Boston, Coleen, | San hg Vancouver, Hon- 
lulu, . a, etc. ¢ 
ie FRANCES CAREY, cone 
sandieani a4 Now booking 1917-18. : 























years at 








Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tas Art or Stncine 


gintoveed 4 Cha tepin. Boe. 
Sammarco, Ruffo, D Sem- 
bach, Zerola, ete, 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arte Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine HOFFMANN sscoueansr 


Home Address: Sr. Pavut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Chur 
aad and Walnut Sts., "Pilledelphis. 


ORGAN RECITALS, INSTRUCTION, 

















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


HOTEL RANSBY 
324 West 84th St.. New York City 














mm? TT LING 


omega HARP IST 
udio, 1 ast Goth St., N. Y. Ph Plaza 
Rich Chicago ‘managemen a — 
ichard A. Pick, 641 Lyon & Healy Bldg. 


= % 























Steen ati tl GENOR - = COMPOSER 

° e Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 

Little Red Ribbon,” “ 

ice mon | ibbon, Moonlight and Staslight” 
jote! Marie Antoinette Sree ay, 66th 
HALLET GILBE TE ae a" “ 


John John Prindie 


2740 Columbus 
60 W. 1150 $1 Rew Tork W. 115th st. New York 


pra OCOTT 


onan JOHN O'DREAMS.” “THE REVELATION.” Ete 


New York 








FLORENCE 


OTIS 


Soprano 
“Her voice is remarkably el 
and high, and great in om By 
—New Haven (Conn.) Journal- 
Courier. 


a : Foster & David, soo Fifth Ave., New York 


R = TORPADIE, Soprano 


E. Krehbiel writes, “A oo in — 

= “artist, with a beautiful voice o 
liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, ona rr 
A most charming stage bearing.” 


Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


33 West 42nd Street, New York 
FRANK 


| SHEPHERD 
| Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 

OPERATIC TENOR 
Exclusive Management: Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 


462 Madison Ave, (Carlton Chambers), New York 
Telephones: Murray Hill 7058- 2830. 


REUBEN H. 


DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 
HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, - Fort Worth, Texas 




















Address: 
Masic League of America 
Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 
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= SOKOLSKY - FREID 


R CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
aA le for Recitals, Musicales, Etc. 


Hohe cia on House Bldg. ‘tells 67, Mondeys & Thor sdays 


v3 


U 
LL. 628 Riverside Brive, 8.1 


¢ MARGOLIS iii 


Phone. Morningside 1776 





HARRIET FOSTER 


MEZZO CONTRALTO 
235 West 102nd Street 


P LE] E FX Sallis | § 


SOLOIST —i. Lesis Symphooy 
3744 Westminster PI ST. LOUIS. a3, M0. 


emt 


Ty MUKLE 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS 
CARE OF MUSICAL COURIER, NEW YORK 


New York 
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\ ; kg me —— 
“ACCOMPANIST ~ COACH 
2 5S WEST SOU ST WY. 


The KIMBALL 
TRIUMPHANT 


Sen Francisco Pasama-Pacific Exposition, 1915 




















Kimball rons A ong 


Pipe Or 
oe sic lag 


Whe ye 3 pele ct a Kimball, yo r judg. 
o ned by juries of e¢ ft - of 
sot Tasornctl nal Expositions: 


San Francisco, apt s | 


==. | 








the "ore 


Seattle, 1909 aha, 1898 
Chicago World's ra 1893 
All granted Highest Honors to the 


KIMBALL 


Manufactured by 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 
petemnees 8 tnd Jacko 
S. W. Cor. Wal an re . ai nm Bivd. 























| Elizabeth th Randolph 


VERA KAIGHN 


Poschytestan Chanel 
ot SUN. Neier he venue, 


— BEACH, Sop rano 


i Coeeny . “ORATORIO, ’ 
He 724 Nostrand ooklyn on <7 


WILL RHODES, J r 


_ TENOR 








Pittsbu 


; RICHARDSON = 


E Mesegemest: Harriet Snow, 64 E. Van Buren 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


HE Conover is one of the few 
today which - still — built by its —— 


@ Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its re iaia tone 


great Pianos of 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago 


MAKERS 








ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





KATHERYN SHARY 


SOPRANO 
certs, Recitals, Inst 


Con 
Telephone: Au du bon 5623 ou W. “is7th Bt., N.Y, 


MARIE RUEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





wm CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 





In Recitals of His Com 
“Indian 


Address: Core of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 6OSIOR 
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CHICAGO OPERA PLANS 
FOR 1917-18 


Many interesting reports are at hand concerning Gen- 
eral Director Campanini’s plans for the Chicago Opera 
Association next winter, 

As regards the personnel, it is very probable that either 
Vanni Marcoux or the famous Russian, Chaliapin, will 
re-enforce the bass-baritones, while Armand Crabbé, bari- 
tone, former member of the company, who for the last 
season or two has been singing at Ia Scala and other lead- 
ing theaters of Italy, will return to join the ranks. Hazel 
Eden, Charles Dalmores, Hector Dufranne and Irene Pa- 
lowska will in all probability be among the absentees, 

As regards the repertoire it is probable that a new opera 
by Arthur Nevin—-not his “Poia,” produced several years 
ago at Berlin—will be performed. 








American Singers to Have Own Opera 


A corporation recently organized in New York is to be 
called the Society of American Singers. The object of the 
organization is to put on a permanent basis opera comique 
in our vernacular. It is necessary for the officers and 
shareholders of the new society to be professional singers 
of standing and American citizenship. Albert Reiss is 
president and general manager ; David Bispham is the vice- 
president, and Herbert Witherspoon holds the office of 
treasurer. Other directors are George Hamlin and Wil- 
liam Hinshaw. Among the shareholders are Geraldine 
Farrar, Mabel Garrison, Lucy Gates, Florence Hinckle, 
Kathleen Howard, Florence Macbeth, Florence Easton- 
MacLennan, Edith Mason, Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 
Marie Sundelius, Paul Althouse, Thomas Chalmers, Rafael 
Diaz, Percy Hemus, Carl Joern, Francis MacLennan, Ar- 
thur Middleton, Henry Scott, Reinald Werrenrath and 
Clarence Whitehill. 


SAN CARLO OPERA CROWDS 


Pittsburgh Throngs Turned Away From Overfull 
House 








Two dollar opera has been vindicated strikingly in Pitts- 
burgh, where packed houses rewarded the performances of 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, Fortune Gallo, di- 
rector. Not only were capacity audiences inside the Alvin 
Theater, but crowds of persons desirous of entering had 
to be refused admission. The Dispatch (February 28) 
said, after the second performance: “After every seat in 
the theater had been sold, people almost fisticuffed each 
other in a mad scramble for standing room privileges. 
After 400 standing room checks had been sold, more than 
500 were kindly but firmly turned away. The scenes 
around the box office were novel in the show business of 
the present season. The receipts so far have been: Mon- 
day night, $1,900; Tusday night, $2,300. It promises to be 
a record breaking week.” The Dispatch is corroborated 
amply by the Gazette Times. which remarked: “More than 
1,000 people were bitterly disappointed last night because 
the Alvin Theater is not a bigger house. Many of them 
came from New Castle, Butler and out of town points, only 
to find that not even standing room was to be bought. Ex- 
travagant prices were offered for tickets in the lobby, but 
those fortunate enough to have seats held on to them and 
the late comers were turned away.” 





Spalding in Havana 





Of one of the recent triumphal appearances of Albert 
Spalding, violinist, in Havana, Cuba, the Daily Post of that 
city says, that he electrified his capacity audience at the Sala 
Espadero. It was a Sunday concert, and unaccustomed 
previously as the Havana music lovers had been to attend 
concerts on the Sabbath, the most fashionable and repre- 
sentative attendance turned out to honor the great artist. 
According to the report, he was tendered an ovation, and 
was compelled to respond to numerable encores. At the 
same concert Loretta del Valle was given an enthusiastic 
reception, and the Post said of her singing: “She again 
held her audience spellbound hy her charming stage pres- 
ence and the crystal purity and bell like quality of one 
of the most remarkable voices heard in Havana in many 
years.” 


Metropolitan Repertoire, Week of March 12 


Monday, March 12, “Samson et Dalila”; Tuesday, March 
13, at Brooklyn Academy of Music (last Brooklyn per- 
formance of season), “Thais”; Wednesday, March 14. “Die 
Walkiire’; Thursday, March 15, special matinee, “Rigo- 
letto” (Barrientos, Caruso, De Luca) ; evening, “Madame 
Sans Gene”; Friday, March 16, “The Canterbury Pil- 
grims”; Saturday, March 17, afternoon, “Siegfried” ; even- 
ing, to be announced. 

Vida Milholland to Sing With 
the Band From the Trenches 





The young American singer, Vida Milholland, has been 
selected by Edward A. Braden, as soprano and soloist, with 
The Band from the Trenches from France, and will accom- 
pany this organization on tour. Miss Milholland has a 
brilliant, dramatic soprano voice and has sung with acclaim 
and success in not only America, but London as well, 
Although in retirement, Miss Milholland was induced to 
accept the contract on account of the charitable and pa- 
triotic appeal negotiated by this unique coficert band, and 


looks forward with enthusiasm and interest to the vocal 
work assigned her. 

Miss Milholland comes from a distinguished New York 
family. She is a sister of the late and lamented Inez 
Milholland Boissavain, the well known society and suffrage 
leader. Her recent concert in New York proved her a 
singer of notable talents. 

At sixteen Miss Milholland entered Vassar College, but 
at the close of her Freshman year she prevailed upon her 
parents to let her leave that institution and take up singing 
as a profession. For four years she studied with Mme. 
Garrigue Mott, going abroad during the summer to coach 
with celebrated masters in operatic and lieder work. Miss 
Milholland’s personality is unique. -She charms and holds 
her audience by her beautiful voice, together with her 
artistic intelligence, versatility and dramatic power. 


STRADIVARIUS BRINGS $16,000 








The Rudolph Wurlitzer New York House Disposes of 
Splendid Instrument 





The following is from the Musicat Courter Exrra of 
March 3, 1917: 

The Rudolph Wurlitzer New York house reports from 
its violin department the sale of the Antonius Stradiva- 
rius, 1793, known as the “Rougemont” violin, together 
with a Baillot Tourte bow. The purchaser of the violin 
and bow was Edward Schafer, of New York. The price 
paid for the Stradivarius was $16,000 and the Tourte bow 
brought $850. The instrument and bow were purchased 
to be used by Elias Breeskin, the young Russian artist and 
former pupil of Franz Kneisel, It will be remembered that 
the Musica, Courter Extra referred td the exhibition 
of this wonderful violin in its issue of January 20, describ- 
ing the opening of the New York violin department of 
the Wurlitzer house, and quoted Eugen Ysaye as com- 
mending this Stradivarius in the highest terms. No doubt 
the report of this sale will create something of a stir 
among the lovers of old violins in this country. 





G. Schirmer, Inc., Not to Exact Fee for 
Public Performances of Their Publications 





The publishing house of G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, 
have sent out the following notice. under date of Febru- 
ary 27th: 

“On January 22nd the Supreme Court of the United 
States handed down a decision making it unlawful to pub- 
licly perform for profit a copyrighted musical composition 
without payment of a performing fee to the owner of the 
copyright. This applies specifically to hotels and restau- 
rants where musicians are employed to entertain the guests 
and where, although no admissien fee is charged, the per- 
formance of music is considered a performance for profit. 

“In response to numerous inquiries regarding our atti- 
tude in this matter we have decided and do hereby an- 
nounce that we shall not exact an additional fee for the 
public performance of our publications, but that payment 
of the purchase price shall he considered to include the 
performing fee. In other words, possession of a G. Schir- 
mer publication implies a license to perform it anywhere, 
at any time, as often as desired, without any liability.” 





Determined Mary 





Mary Garden fears the disappointment of a Paris audi- 
ence more than the dangers of the sea, and so she sailed 
ior Europe last Friday on board the Spanish steamship 
Alfonso XII. The singer stated that she is scheduled to 
sing “Carmen” at the Opéra Comique on March 16 and 
meant to be there at that time. Then too, she is avowedly 
anxious to prepare for the screen impersonation of her 
famous operatic role, Thais. “It is simply that I have been 
told that I cannot go, and T dislike to be told that by 
any one, whether individual or nation.” said the famous 
artist while waiting for the boat to sail. 





Additional Caruso Concert Dates 





Beside the appearance at Pittshureh, announced in last 
week’s Musicat Courter, two additional Caruso concert 
dates already definitely arranged are for Cincinnati, May 
1, and Toledo, May 3, at both of which places he will ap- 
pear with the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. Dr. Ernst 
Kunwald. conductor, and under the direction of the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau. 





Metropolitan to Produce American Ballet 





General Manager Gatti-Casazza has accepted and will 
produce next season at the Metropolitan Opera House a 
ballet by the American composer. Henry F. Gilbert, en- 
titled “The Dance in Place Congo.” Mr. Gilbert, who was 
the late Edward A MacDowell’s first American pupil, says 
that his ballet was inspired by a descriptive article of the 
fainous dance in New Orleans of a century ago by George 
W. Cable. 





Edward F. Kreiser Shot 





Edward F. Kreiser, organist at the Independence Boule- 
vard Christian Church and widely known as a musician, 
was shot and killed. March 3, by his wife at their home, 
Kansas City, Mo. Infidelity on his part was alleged by 
his wife to be the cause of her act. 


WISKE SECURES GALLI-CURCI 


First Public Appearance Near New York to Be at 
Newark 





The Newark Music Festival Association has accom- 
plished what many organizations of New York City and 
other cities in this vicinity have vainly endeavored to do. 
It has just announced the engagement, for the May Fes- 
tival, of Amelita Galli-Curci, the sensation of this genera- 
tion wherever she has sung. On last Friday the Festival 
Association signed the contract with Galli-Curci’s man 
agers, under the terms of which, it is understood, the 
great soprano is not to appear in this locality prior to the 
Newark Music Festival. She is not being booked in New 
York for this season, despite the strenuous efforts made by 
managers to secure her services. The signing of the con- 
tract was the culmination of negotiations that have ex- 
tended over many months, and was effected only through 
the exercise of extraordinary influence, coupled with an 
offer. of exceptionally high compensation. Mme. Galli- 
Curci will sing on Wednesday evening, May 2, and Eugen 
Ysaye, the great violinist, originally announced for that 
evening, will appear on May 3. 
_ Other artists who are engaged for the Newark Festival 
include Andrea Sarto, the New York bass-baritone : Roger 
de Bruyn, tenor, and Merced de Pifia, mezzo soprano, 





SAN DIEGO IS CONSIDERING 


Big Musical Festival Headed by Schumann-Heink May 
Take Place After All 





_News reaches the Musicat. Courter from San Diego 
Cal., that the hig operatic festival which had been planned 
for this spring, and in which Mme. Schumann-Heink 
was so deeply interested, has not been abandoned, as was 
supposed in some quarters in New York recently. When 
Gertrude Gilbert, Mme. Schumann-Heink’s associate in 
managerial and editorial work, returned to San Diego 
recently after her stay in New York (whither she had 
come for the purpose of securing artists), she found such 
tremendous enthusiasm there over the project, that, in 
spite of the war clouds, a special committee was appointed 
to try to raise within the next thirty days the additional 
funds necessary to finance the extensive undertakine for 
this year. At the present moment the members of the 
committee are hard at work in order to get the funds 
together, and they will be in a position to make a definite 
announcement about April 1 as to whether or not the fes- 
tival is to be held this spring. 





Stransky Meets With Accident 





Josef Stransky, conductor of the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra. was hurt last Sunday evening, March 4. when an auto- 
mobile, in which he was riding in company with Mrs 
Stransky, was struck by a street car at Broadway and 
Columbus Circle. Flying glass inflicted severe lacerations 
of the hegd, one of them necessitating six stitches, and 
Mr. Stransky was taken to the Presbyterian Hospital, 
where his injuries were properly attended. He later re 
turned to his home on West Fifty-ninth street and is doing 
nicely. He will doubtlessly recover in time to conduct the 
next scheduled Philharmonic concert 





Anna Case, a Universal Success 


(By Telegram) 
Lawrence, Kan. 
Anna Case has been greeted by large audiences in all 
her concerts. The press and public acclaim her most 
exceptional success in all parts of the country. The Au- 
fusta, Ga.. Grand Opera House was packed. Massey Hall 
Toronto, Canada, held three thousand peovle at her recital. 
There was an audience of four thousand, with the stage 
crowded, at Canton, Ohio, and she was immediately re-en 
gaged for two concerts next season. Jamestown, N, Y.. 
turned out a full honse, with every seat sold. Greatest 
enthusiasm everywhere. : 
(Signed) F. M. 





Caruso’s Son Enlists 





It is said that Enrico Caruso received a letter from his 
son Adolfo recently, in which the famous tenor is told that 
the young man has joined the colors in Italy. Caruso re 
ceived the news just before he went on the stage in “Aida” 
to sine the part of Radames. who fought for Pharaoh and 
saved Egypt. 





The Berlioz “Requiem” in New York 


On Palm Sunday. April !. the Berlioz “Requiem” will be 
given at the New York Hippodrome hy 300 voices of the 
Scranton Oratorio Society, and an orchestra of 150, under 
Edgar Varese, conductor. 


Melba in America 





Nellie Melba arrived in San Francisco last week from 
Honolulu, en route from Australia. She will spend sev 
eral weeks on the Pacific Coast in rest and recreation. 
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Old Music, Ancient Instruments 


Is not old wine wholesomest, old pippins toothsomest, 
old wood burn brightest, old linen wash whitest? Old 
oldiers, sweetheart, are surest, and old lovers are sound- 
est,” wrote the old dramatist John Webster in old Eng- 
land many a year ago. But whether John Webster would 
prefer old music to new is another matter. There was 
an audience too big for the Little Theater, New York. 
last Friday afternoon, February 23, when the Société des 
Instruments Anciens gave a concert of old music. The 
applause seemed unusually vigorous and prolonged for 
New York concert audiences, Did the audience like the old 
music better than the customary new music? If so, why has 
the old music been neglected so long? As a matter of 
fact, the novelty of the thing had as much, or more, to 
do with the success of the concert than the actual merit 
of the music had. If Pleyel clavecins, or harpsichords, 
were to be heard every day for several years the sound 
of a modern concert grand would cause a riot of ap- 
plause. If the public heard Lorenziti’s “La Chasse” for 
viol d’amore for half a century, the first hearing of Men- 
delssohn’s violin concerto would sound the death knell 
of Lorenziti, Destouches, Nicolay, and the rest of the an- 
tique composers whose musical bric-a-brac is delightful to 
a modern audience just in proportion to the rarity of its 
performance, Any music, modern, classical, or antique 
would have sounded well when played with the grace and 
technical perfection of last Friday's performers. The 
program was short, but the numerous extra numbers 
lengthened it considerably 
Bruni (1759-1823) 
clavecin) 


Ayriton (1734-1808) 
Dandrieu (1684-1740) 


Regina Patorni) 
Nicolay (1786) 


Troisieme symphonie 

(Quatuor des violes et 
Le Ruisseau .... beoene 

Les Tourbillone 


Théme et variations 


Musette .. . 
Ariette ‘ Salvator Rosa (1615-1673) 
Bergére aux champs ceeeeeeeses Auteur inconnu (18th Century) 
(Pour chant: Marie Buisson) 

La Chasse ..... a” , Lorenziti (1740-1794) 
(Sonatine pour viole d'amour: Henri Casadesus) 

Le Pays du Tendre . C. Destouches (1672-1749) 
Cortege—Gavotte des Precieuses—Billet doux—Menuet 
(Quatuor des violes et clavecin) 

Clavecin Pleyel, Paris 


Ihe quartet of players consisted of Maurice Hewitt, 
quinton; Henri Casadesus, viole d'amour; Eugéne Du- 
bruille, viol de gamba; Maurice Devillers, basse de viola. 
These old instruments are weaker in tone than the usual 
quartet of two violins, viola, and cello. And the harpsi- 
chord is, of course, hopelessly surpassed by the piano. 
That by no means detracts from the delicate and flawless 
playing of Régina Patorni. The voice of Marie Buisson 
was much admired. The human voice is the only instru- 
ment that remains the same from century to century. 
Many were unable to find seats for this concert, yet it 
would be a mistake to give this music in a larger hall. 

Dr. Wolle, of the Bethlehem Bach Choir, was about to 
be turned away without a seat when the MusicaL Courter 
representative arrived in the nick of time with a spare 
ticket. He and the critic were able to detect a number of 
passages recalling Bach, Beethoven, and a fleeting sugges- 
tion of “Lohengrin.” No doubt the public of a century- 
and-a-half ago heard many plagiarisms, as they would 
call them, in the classical composers when they were the 
modern masters of the day 





Herman Devries’ Pupil Wins High Praise 


Among the professional students of Herman Devries, 
the prominent vocal teacher and coach of Chicago, winning 
much success in concert and recital, may be mentioned 
Emma Kelly, soprano. Miss Kelly has studied with Mr. 
Devries for the last three years. Last week she gave a 
recital in Milwaukee, Wis., and the following laudatory 
comments attest of her success: 


Miss Kelly as a concert artist must be classed ay a newcomer in 
the field. She needs offer no excuse for intrusion, as she has most 
of the good qualities that make a singer pleasurably remembered 
by a listener. She has a fine soprano that is warm, colorful and of 
a tonal beauty quite out of the ordinary. It is a voice that has 
real sweetness and appeal, and Miss Kelly has the good taste and 
judgment to sing without forcing it. Moreover, the singer has 
the charm of variety and vivacity, and an intelligent grasp of the 
content and mood of her songs, as well as the grace of style and 
vocal polish one would expect from a pupil o Herman Devries. 
Commendable also is her modest and dignified deportment. Miss 
Kelly's program was admirably chosen, containing many numbers 
seldom Cod here, and ranging from Mozart to the most notable 
of the modern composers.—Milwaukee Journal. 


At the St. John’s cathedral auditorium Wednesday evening, 
Emma Kelly, soprano, gave a song recital which proved to be a 
musical treat. Miss Kelly displayed a soprano voice of fine quality 
and her clear enunciation was evident through the program. The 
three French songs by Fourdrain, Debussy and Vidal were partic- 
ularly delightful as was the rendition of Charpentier’s “Depuis le 
jour.”"—The Milwaukee Wisconsin. 
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Musicians’ Banquet—Woman’s Choral Club Organized 


The seventh annual musicians’ dinner was given February 
13 at the Radisson Hotel under the auspices of the Civic 
Music League of Minneapolis. Before being seated the 
guests sang “America.” The witty menu cards were the 
product of the fertile mind of Stanley Avery, a composer 
of note. After the banquet a number of well known sing- 
ers gave a clever farce phonograph “stunt.” Caryl B. 
Storrs, music critic of the Tribune, directed an impromptu 
community “sing” such as are held at the high schools 
every Monday evening. Four vaudeville acts were met 
with hearty applause. Ernest Golden and his “Jazz Band” 
from the University of Minnesota played three selections. 
Martha Cook gave an excruciatingly funny act depicting a 
gum chewing shop girl selling popular music. Mr, and 
Mrs. Garns put on a “skit” full of local hits, and Hal B. 
Woodruff conducted a “Kinder Symphony,” members of 
which were our best known local musicians. Modern 
dances were given by Mr. and Mrs. Wickham and fancy 
dances by the Misses Le Doux and Coutant.. The rest of 
the evening was devoted to dancing. It is safe to predict 
that the institution has come to stay with us. 

The program of the Thursday Musical Club on February 
8, given at the First Baptist Church, was presented by Min- 
nie Hubbard, violinist; Agnes Griswold-Kinnard, soprano; 
Margaret Hicks, pianist; Gertrude Squyers, pianist, and ac- 
companists Aloise Shryock and Mrs. John Dahl. 


Woman’s Choral Club 


A new organization, the Woman’s Choral Club of Min- 
neapolis, made its bow to the public on February 8 at the 
Auditorium. Mrs. C, C. Campbell, directress, had a long 
list of officers, board of directors, concert committee and 
patronesses on her program. The singing of the chorus 
was remarkably good, seven difficult selections being 
sung in a very acceptable manner. Clement Campbell pre- 
sided at the organ, and incidental solos were sung by 
Martha Cook and Alma Johnson Porteous. Oscar Seagle 
repeated his successes of former appearances and gave of 
his best, a long list of the best songs known, and still he 
was lavish with his encores. His Massenet number “Pro- 
messe de mon avenir,” was followed by a group of old 
French songs; then came two dainty bits from Fourdrain, 
“Clair de lune,” by Szulc, and Paladilhe’s “Lamento Proven- 
cale.” For a final group he sang “Alte Liebe” and “Meine 
liebe ist griin” (Brahms), Wolf’s “Wenu du,” an old Welsh 
song, “Ash Grove,” and Hageman’s “May Night.’ “Joyous 
Wanderer,” by Horsman, dedicated to Mr. Seagle, was his 
last song. His voice is that big, pure, clear baritone that 
is so seldom heard; joined to this perfect organ is intelli- 
gence, shading that surpasses criticism, and musical discre- 
tion. He justly deserved the thunderous applause that 
greeted his every appearance. R. A. 


Arthur Shattuck Meeting 
With Invariable Success 


Arthur Shattuck, a pone of great intelligence and 
ability, is meeting with marked success in his concert 
tour, the following notices going to prove this assertion: 


Mr. Shattuck is an artist of great intelligence and refinement, 
with excellent technical equipment and he will be well worth hear- 
ing again. It was in his playing of the modern school of music 
writing that he excelled. In his performance of Debussy’s “Reflets 

ans |’Eau,” Ravel’s “Jeaux d’Eau” and a charming scherzo by 
Rosenbloom, there was everything to admire.—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
January 10, 1917. 


Arthur Shattuck appeared in this city for the first time and must 
be added to the list of notable artists who have played here. He 
opened his program with three Bach preludes and fugues, Nos. 
1, 3, and 5, followed by the Bach-d’Albert toccata in F major, in 
the performance of which he showed himself to be a virtuoso and a 
sane, polished, intellectual musician. His tone is big and he ob- 
tained almost orchestral effects from the instrument, yet always 
without the slightest forcing or harshness of tone. Moreover, his 
interpretation was full of warmth, beauty, color and _ sincerity. 
A_ second group included “Reflets dans 1’Eau,” Debussy; “Jeux 
d’Eaux,” Ravel, and scherzo, D’Albert. The first two were played 
with the utmost grace and charm, the melodic line being always 
cleverly outlined in the arabesques woven around it against the 
background of the strangely shifting harmonies. Brilliance and 
crispness marked the scherzo, after which he was compelled to play 
again, this time a “Cradle Song” by Heller. The beautiful Wagner- 
Brassin “Fire Music” from “Die Walkiire” and the “Legend of 
Saint Francis Walking on the Waves,” Liszt, formed the final group, 
after which Mr, Shattuck gave two Chopin numbers in response to 
the insistent applause, and even then the audience was reluctant to 
let him depart.—Buffalo Express, January 31, 1917. 


Mr. Shattuck is one of the vounger school of pianists who has 
attracted considerable attention in the musical world. He has a 
tremendous technic, and the poetic fancy to redeem his work from 
monotony and all his interpretations have a marked individuality 
that proclaims the sincere and painstaking musician. His program 
was well arranged and opened with preludes and fugues 1, 3, and 
s, by Bach, plaved with imposing breadth of style and traditional 
form. The D’Albert arrangement of the Bach toccata in F major 
was a brilliant performance and won enthusiastic commendation. 
In numbers by Debussy, Ravel and D’Albert, Mr. Shattuck revealed 
further depths of musical insight and his two final numbers, the 
“Fire Music” from “Valkyrie.” Wagner-Brassin, and the dazzling 
pyrotechnics of the polonaise, Liszt-Busoni, aroused such appreciation 
that the artist was recalled for extra numbers.—Buffalo Evening 
News, January 31, 1917. 

Four compositions by Bach at the start of a piano recital is rather 
more than is offered in the conventional program. But played as 
they were by the artist yesterday, one might almost have wished 
for an additional group of the great harmonist’s creations. It is 
not too much to say that there have been few recitals in this city 
where Bach has received a better interpretation. Mr. Shattuck has 
marked individuality in his playing; he has been a student of Bach 
from the beginning, and doubtless of Mozart also, which may account 
for the perfect cantabile which he possesses, as well as the unerring 
insight into the harmonic intricacies of Bach which he revealed so 
well yesterday. The toccata, arranged by D’Albert, was undeniably 
the artistic triumph of the afternoon.—Philadelphia Press. 


Shattuck presented some impressive Bach, a fascinatingly mascu- 
line and thoroughly musical Chopin group and a brilliant poetic 
Liszt. He has all the great technic essential to present day pianists, 
a beautiful tone and unusual ability in forming climaxes, which 
are overwhelming in power, yet always musical and never noisy. 
He fascinated his audience.—Philadelphia Record. 


His rendering of the varied and interesting program which he 
presented showed Mr. Shattuck to be a pianist of more than ordinary 
distinction and ability. He has the well developed technic which is 
to be taken for granted in any concert room player and he has 
more than that; he has intelligence and good taste and a just sense 
of musical values.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 





Marie Kaiser’s Chicago Program 


At the recital which Marie Kaiser, the popular soprano, 
will give on March 14 at the Ziegfeld Theater, Chicago, 
she will present the following program: 

Old English—“Should He Upbraid” (Bishop—1 776-1855) “Meet 
Me in the Willow Glen” (Lee—1802-1851), “The Voice of Love” 
(Hook—1746-1827), “The Lark Now Leaves His Watery Nest” 
(Parker—1605-1668), aria from “L’Enfant Prodigue” (Debussy), 
“Frihlingsangen” (Rubinstein), “Schone wiege meiner _Leiden’’ 
(Schumann), “Erstes Griin’” (Schumann), “Nachtigall (Brahms) ; 
Modern French—“En Barque” (Pierné), “Si j’etais jardinier” 
(Chaminade), ‘Avril poses ses pieds lento” (Paulin), “Pastorale” 
(Bizet), “June” (Downing). “Unmindful of the Roses” (Schnei- 
der), “Rondel of Spring’ (Bibb). 
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Marcella Craft’s Minneapolis Success 





_ Marcella Craft, who appeared so successfully as solo- 
ist with the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul last fall that she was at once 
engaged as the star of their February concerts in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, gave her first Minneapolis 
song recital on February 19 under the auspices of the 
Chamber Music Society. The notices from the local 





MARCELLA CRAFT. 


press are too long to be produced in full but excerpts 
from one of them follows: 


e At the recital list night, Marcella Craft again proved 
her value as a versatile artist in a program that was exacting 
enough to please the most captious from any point of view; there 
were some wonderfully fine Italian songs, for which the singer has 
a pronounced predilection, they were sung with great beauty of 
tone and delightful intimacy of expression; even that old time con- 
cert favorite, “Caro mio ben” took on new life and new interest. 
In these songs Miss Craft was the great artist from the first en- 
chanting note to the end of the group. The group of Pfitzner and 
Strauss songs were not merely sung, they were interpreted with 
fine intelligence, little details of phrasing to hasize the ing 
of the text without distorting the poetic thought were not lost 
sight of in the broader canvas of the complete poem.—Dr. James 
Davies, in Minneapolis News, February 20, 1917. 


WHERE THEY ARE TO BE 


Arthur Middleton, basso of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn., for the New Britain Choral 
Club (Edward F. Laubin, director). 

Christine Miller, contralto, for a concert to be given, 
March 26, in Springfied, Ohio, for the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

Margarete Matzenauer, “the Méetropolitan’s greatest 
voice,” first Chicago recital of next season, October 21, 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann, by ar- 
ment with her New York managers, Haensel and Jones. 

Maggie Teyte, prima donna soprano of the Boston-Na- 
tional Opera Company, in recital in Chicago, November 25, 
under the management of F. Wight Neumann, by arrange- 
ment with Messrs. Haensel and Jones, the New York man- 
agers of the diva. 

Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, in recital before the 
Contemporary Club of Newark, N. J., Tuesday afternoon, 
March 20, fourth appearance in Newark in two seasons of 
“the Paderewski of Women Pianists.” 

Grace Kerns, soprano, soloist with the Orpheus Club of 
Cincinnati (Edwin W. Glover, director), April 26. 


Hubbard-Gotthelf Operalogue 

















“Pagliacci” was the subject of the operalogue given un- 
der the auspices of the National Opera Club of America, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, February 19, Havrah 
Hubbard was a most fascinating interpreter of the text, 
and, with the aid of Claude Gotthelf’s artistic playing, suc- 
ceeded in making the opera clearer to those who had al- 
ready heard it, and pictured a vivid picture for those who 
had not yet done so. 

Previous to Mr. Hubbard’s talk, the president, Mme. von 
Klenner, made appropriate remarks, followed by harp solos 
played by Astrid Yden, who responded to an encore with 
a Norwegian air. The presentation of the club banner 
followed this. Mildred Holland gave a short outline of 
the history of the club and its obligations to the founder 
and president, Mme. von Klenner, in presenting the ban- 
ner to the organization. Sarah Core, soprano, sang pleas- 
ingly. A ball followed the close of the program. 





Bohemian Reception to Casals 


On Sunday evening, February 25, about 150 members 
of the Bohemians, one of the two big musicians’ clubs 
of New York, gathered at Delmonico’s and extended a 
reception to Pablo Casals, cellist. After a supper had been 
partaken of, Rubin Goldmark, vice-president of the or- 
ganization, delivered a eulogy, in which he set forth the 
artistic accomplishments of Mr. Casals, and the latter 
answered in a few words in English. Then followed 





moving pictures, interspersed with music, of which the 
songs by Albert Reiss, with Max Liebling at the piano, 
and David Bispham, with Henry Holden Huss at the 
piano, gave evident enjoyment to the hearers, who ap- 
plauded the artists to the echo. Mr. Bispham gave a 
declamation with music by Arensky, and followed with 
a setting by Mr. Huss of Shakespeare’s “Seven Ages of 
Man.” This was a remarkable piece of work on the part 
of the performer, whose graphic touches of acting were 
as finished as his diction and his keen appreciation of the 
musical features of the work. Mr. Huss’ setting shows 
wide harmonic and melodic resourcefulness, and rises at 
moments to impressive heights. After the great success 
of this piece, Mr. Bispham was called upon to sing “Danny 
Deever,” and he did so with its composer, Walter Dam- 
rosch, at the piano. 

Among the many musical persons present on the occa- 
sion were Fritz Kreisler, Arthur Hartmann, Henry Holden 
Huss, Ernst Urchs, Reinhold Warlich, David Mannes, 
Louis Koemmenich, Franz Kneisel, Josef Stransky, Leo 
Schultz, A. W. Lillienthal, Pablo Gallico, Alexander Lam- 
bert, Walter Damrosch, Albert von Doenhoff, Harold 
Bauer, Walter Rothwell,- Edwin Goldman, Hugo Grun- 
wald, August Fraemcke, Armand Vecsey, Rubin Gold- 
mark, Victor Flechter, Frank Damrosch, Sigmund Herzog, 
M. H. Hanson, Ludwig Marum and Dr. Cornelius Ribner. 


Samoiloff Pupils at Aeolian Hall 


The well known Russian baritone and. singing teacher, 
Lazar S. Samoiloff, annually gives four students’ concerts, 
and the last one took place at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
February 22. It started with the singing of T. Kandoff, 
bass whose voice has rare beauty and power. He sang 
an aria from “Ernani,” and a Russian song, “Sun” as en- 
core. Miss Strang, a young lady of striking appearance, 
sang better than last time, with more confidence and better 
voice. She pleased the audience, and received beautiful 
flowers. E. Finkelstein, a young girl with a sweet, lyric 
soprano voice, sang with ease and beauty of tone, Musetta’s 
waltz, and “Mattinata.” This was her first appearance, 
giving hopes for future prominence. Mr. Gervasi, Italian 
dramatic tenor, sang the aria from “The Pearl Fishers,” 
and a Neapolitan song as encore. His voice has sympa- 
thetic quality, and is full of warmth. Norma Vizetelly, a 
beautiful girl with dramatic soprano voice, sang the aria 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” with expression, and Gil- 
berté’s melodious “Ah, Love” as encore. Her voice has 
sweet quality, and her singing is more artistic than for- 
merly. Miss de Loca has a big alto voice, and sang with 
artistic phrasing and color. er numbers were the aria 
from “Samson and Delilah” and a Gilberté song as encore. 
She is said to be but seventeen years of age, but her voice 
is heavy, and her low tones well equalized with the upper. 
Miss Arens, lyric soprano, of childlike personality, sang 
with beauty of tone and sincere expression, the aria from 
“Pique Dame.” She has high range and sweet quality, 
and sings with natural beauty of tone. D. Spinner, a lyric 
coloratura soprano, sang the “Traviata” aria, and a waltz 
by Arditi, with ease and effectiveness. Her voice has reso- 











LAZAR SAMOILOFF, 


nance, and sympathetic timbre; her high E flat, taken with 
ease, was beautiful. Elenore Jacobs, who heretofore has 
been mentioned, sang an aria from “Herodiade,” and “The 
Star” with ease and exceptional richness of voice. Her 
organ is of dramatic quality, and she sings with poise. 
All the singers of the Samoiloff School show fine training. 
Their voices are well developed, equalized, smooth, and 
possess that most essential thing, resonance. They give 
color to their voices, and show the direction of an experi- 
enced singer. Miss Mukle, the English cellist, assisted, 
playing beautiful cello numbers, followed by warm ap- 
plause. 

Tschaikowsky’s “Legend” and Russian folksongs were 
sung by a group of Samoiloff pupils, under his leadership, 
getting unusual results as conductor. He also sang in 
the quartet from “Rigoletto,” showing a rich baritone voice 
of power and range. The hall was well filled, and pupils 
and listeners united in giving Mr. Samoiloff an ovation. 
Mrs. Okun euleanmannel the singers in masterly style. 
Three of the Samoiloff pupils, Misses Arens, Jacobs and 
Spinner, have been engaged by Schubert for his musical 
productions. -Jean Barondess has been engaged for the 
Silingardi Opera Company, for Porto Rico, where she 
sang in the operas, “Otello,” “Aida,” “Pagliacci” and “La 
Sonnambula” with success. The next Samoiloff pupils’ 
concert takes place in Carnegie Hall in April. 
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The American Pianist, 
Coach and Composer, says: 


I select 


Che 


Baldwin 


Piano 


for that indescribable “Baldwin 
Tone,” which we love so much. 


While my concert work in 
the United States and Europe 
occupies most of my time, yet 
when I am at home to rest and 
study, I want an inspiring com- 
panion in my piano. 





Che Baldwin Piano Company 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO NEW YORK 
14a W. 4th St. 323 S. Wabash Av. 665 Fifth Av. 


ST. LOUIS INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE 
1111 Olive St. 18 N. Penn’a St. 21 S. Fourth Av. 


DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
1636 California St. s10 Sutter St. 1911 Elm St. 
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“NO SHORT CUT TOA 
MUSICAL PARNASSUS” 


An Interview With Jacques 8. Danielson 





When the Musicas, Courter representative entered the 
woueuanty beautiful studio of Jacques S. Danielson, in 

Carnegie Hali, New York, that gentleman was giving a 
lesson at the remote end of the adjoining room that was as 
long and as stately as a salon. 

Mr. Danielson came out, however, to greet the writer and 
after showing a few pet etchings and installing the inter- 
viewer in a library like ante-room with a copy of Romain 
Rolland’s “Musicians of Today,” assured me that he would 
return in about ten minutes. 

When the ten minutes had lengthened into twenty, the 
writer let fall his hook, suddenly conscious that a series of 
singularly beautiful and well rounded single tones had 
been issuing from between the portiéres, practically with- 
out interruption, for the twenty minutes. 

When the twenty minutes had lengthened into thirty-five, 
Mr. Danielson upon the exit of the pupil, finally drew the 
interviewer into the large room of three pianos and seating 
himself behind an Adam desk in keeping with the exquis- 
iteness of the place, committed himself, as he put it, to the 
ruthless hands of the interviewer. 

The first question came naturally enough. 

“Mr. Danielson, in the thirty-five minutes that I sat in 
the adjoining room, | heard nothing but carefully sustained 
single tones played by your pupil. Is that indicative of any 
particular phase of your teaching methods?” 

He responded instantly and eagerly. 

“You have it,” he said, “upon the very corner stone of 
my theories of correct piano playing. Whole days pass 
when you hear that and only that kind of music. in my 

the painstaking quest for the beauty of abstract 
without which there cannot be true musical expres- 
sion. The woman who just went out is from West Vir- 
ginia, For twenty years, she has been playing without 
foundation. She is considered the foremost teacher of the 
piano in her town of 40,000, and when I tell you that since 
she has come to me, her gratitude is beyond bounds, I 
hope you will not regard the remark. in the light of self 
praise 
“Seven pupils out of ten who come to me, I find for one 
reason or anothcr are victims of poor finger action, have 
no arm motion and an unnatural hand position. Even if 
the pupil be not musical, correct finger action and arm 
motion in themselves will produce beautiful tone. 

“So many advanced pupils who limp through the big 
compositions are not willing to undergo the preparatory 
drudgery of detail work. Raphael Joseffy with whom it 
was my great privilege to be intimately associated for many 
years, felt very keenly upon this point. His own exquisite 
playing to a great extent was the result of his minutely 
careful and correct piano playing. At the piano his grace 
of posture was indescribably beautiful, the hands natural 
and relaxed above the keyboard and his whole attack, one 
of beauty and grace 

“I used frequently to ask him why he did not accept the 
many concert pupils who applied to him for instruction. It 
was the sensitive spirit of the man which shrank from the 
possible lack of appreciation of the student for his subtle 
and painstaking methods. All the details which went to make 
the tremendous mosaic of Josefiy art, he seldom found a 
pupil ready to tackle with any appreciation of their supreme 
importance. It was a sore spot with him, this inability of 
the average pupil to tarry a while on tonal quality before 
plunging into the intricacies of the composition. 

“My association with the master has, of course, awakened 
within me a keen consciousness of these fine points and 
again not to appear in self exploitation, | have accomplished 


studio, 
tone, 


undreamed of things with pupils; have succeeded in mak- 
ing the simple piece appear beautiful to them and have 
lured them away from the idea that there is any short 
cut whatsoever to a Musical Mount Parnassus. Without 
trained agile fingers, which are the vehicles of piano play- 
ing, there can be no truly beautiful music.” 

The interviewer ventured a question. 

“Would you call yourself then, first and foremost, a 
technician ?” 

He sprang to that question with an immediate reply. 

“No. | am not an out and out technician, but neither 
do I believe that because in the whole history of music, 
a few rare souls have succeeded in hurdling, to a large 





JACQUES S. DANIELSON. 


extent the musical gymnasium, that the vigil over the 
physical hand of the average student can in any way be 
relaxed. They are the few exceptions which go to prove 
the rule. Of course, even aside from the geniuses, there 
are pupils with ins:stent talent, naturally quick fingers and 
with the ability to produce tone with graceful arm motion. 
But they are so few. The average piano student must work 
muscle by muscle in the musical gymnasium.’ 

“How far do you carry this kind of training?” 

“Not unduly. Usually I put my pupils on a pure technic 
diet for the first four weeks. It is like putting them on 
a strict food diet for one month and they come out of 
it with the system cleansed of slip shod inefficient habits. 
I then apply the results of those four weeks in training 
camp, so to speak, to compositions and the results are com- 
pletely astounding.” . 

“For the first time in a misspent musical life, the pupil 
begins to take sheer delight in playing the simpler com- 
positions and to realize their potentialities. To take as an 
example the woman who just leit here, she is returning 
to West Virginia with entirely revolutionized teaching as 
well as playing methods and with the idea foremost not 
of the pupil playing more, but playing better. She admitted 
that she and her pupils have been playing badly, very 
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badly. In her chastened musical mood, she is ready to 
build anew and with constructive power. 

“Fingers that are too unwieldy to play a scale, ache to 
play a Chopin etude and to my mind, the student who slides 
by technic into a faulty brilliancy, is little more than a 
musical mountebank. 

“It is said that when the Parthenon was being built, so 
impatient were the sculptors to see the superbly chiseled 
pediment in place, that they prevailed upon the builders to 
permit them to mount it before quite all of the supporting 
pillars were up. Yielding to their importunities, the mag- 
nificent triangle was mounted with the result that the too 
few supporting pillars gave way, the precious piece of 
working crashing down into a thousand pieces. 

“The impatient student reflects just that. A faulty 
technic that cannot carry the burden of heavy composi- 
tion, The student who expects the composition to carry 
him and not he the composition. I have a pupil from 
Chicago this season, fairly advanced, who was so forcibly 
struck by this consciousness of frailty in her.own work, 
that she has voluntarily torn down her present musical 
structure and begs to begin over again.’ 

“You seem to have a large number oi out of town pupils, 
Mr. Danielson.” 

He smiled. “My classes represent exactly twenty-two 
en, counting a today’s recruit from Washington, 


“Do you prefer it so?” 

“Yes. It gives me splend: d perspective upon the con- 
dition of music in America, That the world is pretty much 
the same over its entire surface does not apply to the 
musical world. Our musical problems in America are 
especially unique and the world catastrophe raging at pres- 
ent, has changed and intensified conditions here to an ex- 
tent undreamed of a few years ago. This country has in 
its power to become the musical center of the world. From 
the number of splendidly competent teachers whom I even 
known personally not to mention my general belief in the 
American musical situation, I believe that without a doubt, 
America will ultimately be ‘The musical mecca of the 
world.’ ” 

Then we discoursed informally a variety of subjects, 
from Haydn to Debussy; from Single Tax to Republic- 
anism. - 

When upon the entrance of a pupil the writer rose 
reluctantly to go, we shook hands. 

“Why man, your hand is as pliable as if it were bone- 
less !” 

“Training camp did it,” 
CourIerk man out. 


The von Ende School Recitals 


Lawrence Goodman, whose splendid piano playing should 
be more widely known to America at large, such is the 
wealth of his musical endowment, gave a recital at The 
von Ende School of Music (one of the faculty recitals), 
New York, February 28, playing works of such widely 
different character as the toccata and fugue by Bach- 
Tausig, Mendelssohn’s rondo capriccioso, Schumann’s 
symphonic etudes, and works by Chopin, Sibelius and 
Schloezer. Mr. Goodman plays with superabundant tech- 
nic, warm musical temperament and big mentality. All 
these standard compositions were interpreted by him in 
fine fashion, bringing him abundant applause. 

March 3 there was a lecture-recital by Harold Vincent 
Milligan, “American Song Writers,” George Rasely, 
tenor, assisting in the songs. Mr. Milligan made his talk 
most interesting. Beginning with contemporaries of 
George Washington, such as Francis Hopkinson (1759- 
1789). he talked of the state of vocal music at that period, 
and the songs sung showed simplicity of melody and har- 
mony, much quaintness, in early English style. Songs by 
Stephen Foster followed, then a group by the lecturer, 
“Shadowings,” and closing with songs by George Vieh, 
the lecturer, Luckstone and Chadwick. This gave a fairly 
comprehensive survey of American composers, and the 
singer’s intelligent vocalism as well as agreeable voice, 
served to heighten interest. Further affairs scheduled for 
the immediate present at The Von Ende School are as 
follows: Friday evening, March 9, piano recital, pupils of 
Alberto Jonas ; Friday evening, March 16, students’ recital ; 
Friday evening, March 23, piano recital, pupils of Julius 
Hartt; Friday evening, March 30, song recital, Ottilie 


Schillig. 
Florence Larrabee a Busy Pianist 


Florence Larrabee, the young American pianist, has met 
with instant success wherever she has appeared this sea- 
son. On January 30 she gave a recital in Jamestown, 
N. Y., with Helen Yates, soprano, and the Jamestown 
Joutnal wrote of her playing as follows: “Miss Larrabee 
has ample technical ability, keen discriminati ion anda refined 
taste. She produces a beautiful full tone in cantilena pas- 
sages and her playing is characterized at all times by a re- 
gard for artistic effect rather than for display. Her evening's 
work was a delight to the audience.” Another local daily, 
the Jamestown Post said: “Miss Larrabee’s work is char- 
acterized by sincerity and fidelity to the tenets of her musi- 
cal education. She is winning in both manner and appear- 
ance, and her listeners accorded her close attention 
throughout the evening.” The following evening Miss Lar- 
rabee and Miss Yates were the soloists at a musicale given 
by the Philomel, a woman’s club of Warren, Pa., and here 
too she was successful, winning her audience at once both 
by her playing and appearance. The Warren (Pa.) Even- 
ing Mirror of February 1 said: “Miss Larrabee played with 
great brilliance and finish; every tone sparkled out like 
the facets of a diamond. She was persuaded by liberal ap- 
plause to respond with an encore.” On February 3 she 
gave a recital at Jackson’s Health Resort, Dansville, N. Y., 
and on arvpay 9 played at a concert given by the Ladies’ 
Aid Society of Port Allegany, Pa., at both of which places 
she was cordially greeted and heartily applauded for her 
excellent work. The balance of the season will bring her 
many other appearances already booked. 


McCormacks Entertains for Galli-Curci 


Mr. and Mrs. John McCormack gave a dinner in New 
York on Monday evening, February 26, in honor of Ame- 
lita Galli-Curci. Among the guests were Mrs. Edward 
Morris, of Chicago, Lily Meagher, and Charles L. Wagner. 
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he said, smiling the Musica. 
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2s HEMPEL 


Coloratura Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 


SUPREME IN OPERA AND IN CONCERT 


New York, Carnegie Hall (Recital) February 12th St. Louis, with Symphony Orchestra, 
New York, Metropolitan Opera House (“Figaro”) February 17th 
February 12th Detroit, Recital, February 20th 


Lorain, Ohio, Recital, February 14th Rochester, Recital, February 23rd 
St. Louis with Symphony Orchestra, February 16th Providence, Recital, February 25th 
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Eddy Plays to 5,000 People 


An audience of 5,000 persons heard and applauded 
Clarence Kddy’s organ rcital in the Atlanta (Ga.) Audi- 
torium, February 18, There was also a very large audi- 
ence in the City Auditorium, Macon, Ga., February 19. 
Mr, Eddy has been engaged for a series of six recitals 
on the new $20,0co organ next season, to fill a week, in 
conjunction with the Southern Chautauqua. February 
23 he gave a recital at the First Presbyterian Church 
of Nashville, Tenn. Engagements for the current week 
include Cleveland, Ohio, February 26; Middletown, 
Ohio, February 27; Janesville, Wis., March 1. Of his 
Atlanta and Macon appearances local papers said: 

Clarence Eddy, distinguished organist, of San Francisco, gave 
a free organ recital at the auditorium Sunday afternoon following 
the mass meeting on hebalf of the Red Cross. His recital was lis- 
tened to with interest and appreciation by a large audience. 
Mr. Eddy has been heard in Atlanta seven times in all. His pro- 
gram Sunday was composed largely of the work of living com- 
posers, although hig conmnng number was a fugue from the famous 
German musician, Johann Sebastian Bach.—Atlanta Journal. 


A big audience at the Auditorium Sunday afternoon heard with 
delight the organ recital by Clarence my of San Francisco, the 
guest of the Music Festival Association. Eddy, who christened the 
big organ when it was installed in the Auditorium, played pander 
to an audience more familiar with organ music than that which 
greeted him eight years ago. He opened his program with a Bach 
fugue, but most of the selections were from the work of living 
composers.—Atlanta Georgian. 


The program which was drawn largely from the work of living 
composers, although the opening number was a fugue from the 
great German father of music, Johann Sebastian Bach, was listened 
to with keen appreciation by an audience trained to know and enjoy 
the best in organ music. — tlanta organ lovers were no 
strangers to the precision of his interpretation and the perfection of 
his technic. He will always be assured of an appreciative audience 
whenever he visits Atlanta.—Atlanta Constitution. 

The organ recital which he gave at Wesleyan Female College 
was attended by about 300 persons, despite the rainy weather, the 
Kirmess and the fact that arrangements were made on short notice, 
James R. Gillette not receiving notice of his visit until Saturday. 

Mr. Eddy is the only American member of the Saint Cecilia 
Academy of Rome, he having been given honorary membership 
following a recital. He has also just been made a member of The 
Academic, a musical institution in France, in recognition of his 
work for French music. . «+. He has been identified officially 
with every important exposition since the one in Vienna in 1873, 
namely, Philadeiphia, 1876; Paris, 1889; Chicago, 1893, with twenty- 
one recitals; Buifalo, 1901; St. Louis, 1904; ) a ty 1907; San 
Francisco, 1915, with forty recitals. 

Hearty endorsement of plans for the Chautauqua of the South 
and a municipal organ in Macon'’s new auditorium, was given yes- 
terday by Clarence Eddy, of Greenfield, Mass., a world famous 
organist, who says he has given 5,000 organ recitals in this country, 
besides many in Germany, France and other European countries. 
He has made nineteen transcontinental tours. 

“I was certainly surprised when I arrived in Macon,” said Mr. 
Eddy, “to find it so prosperous and beautiful. It is undoubtedly 
one of the prettiest cities I have ever seen and one of the most 
progressive. 

“One of the best steps forward is the Chautauqua of the South, 
which will mean much for this city, and the municipal organ, which 
I > should be the organ of the South,”—Macon Daily Tele- 
graph, 


Some Press Opinions of Will A. Rhodes’ Singing 


Some of the press criticisms regarding a few of the 
recent successes of Will A. Rhodes, Jr., whose fine tenor 
voice and virile personality have made him a favorite with 
music lover, are herewith appended: 

Mr. Rhodes, the tenor, still retains his sway over Greenburg 
audiences as an ideal tenor. His work was splendid and in no degree 
lessened his success at any provens appearance, His work was 
both artistic and finished, and a notable feature was the splendid 
enunciation of the singer, so beautifully told in song that there was 
no part lost.—Greensburg (Pa.) Reseed. 





PITTSBURGH TENOR SCORES. 


’ The Canton Ladies Chorus gave one of the most pleasing con- 
certs of its career in a re of old time songs, assisted by Will 
A. Rhodes, Jr., tenor, of Pittsburgh, who was very warmly received. 
ares strong, warm tenor, Mr. Rhodes followed with a 
greur consisting of “Where’er You Walk,” “Drink to Me Only 

ith Thine Eyes,” and “Mary of Argyle,” which were encored so 
that he had to sing again before the audience would let hii go. 
He complied by singing “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton.” aaa 
Rhodes in his second group sang “Old Refrain,” a composition of 
Kreisler, with perfect diction and rounded tone. Mr, es seemed 
to get out all that was possible out of the song. This was followed 
by “Believe Me If All Those Endearing Young Charms” and “Then 
ou’ll Remember Me.” Again the applause demanded another num- 
ber, Mr, Rhodes using “Bonnie Wee Thing.” Rhodes’ final numbers 
were the most ambitous of the program, being Verdi’s “Celeste 
Aida” and “Tremble, Ye Tyrants” from “Trovatore.” These dis- 
played the wonderful dramatic quality and strength of tone. Warml 
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pp d, he gave as his last encore a request number, “Morning” 
by Speaks.—Canton (Ohio) Evening Repository. 


Before an audience of 3.g00, the largest that ever greeted this 
organization, the Canton ies Chorus gave a concert of old time 
songs last night. The soloist, Will A. Rhodes, jr of Pittsburgh, 
appearing in a costume of 1863 with tight fitting butternut breeches, 
fancy waistcoat and plum colored coat, was in splendid voice and 
the music of the old fashioned songs seemed particularly well 
adapted to his tones. His most brilliant work was in “Celeste Aida” 
from “Aida,” and “Tremble, Ye Tyrants” from ‘“Trovatore.” While 
the soloist is just starting out on his concert career, his work was 
of such a character as ait have been done by an artist of long 
tanding.—Canton (Ohio) Daily News. 
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Nellie Walker Scores in San Francisco 


San Francisco, as represented by its local talent, has 
engaged in an enterprise which is not only ambitious, but 
which is pronounced by the San Francisco Chronicle and 
the San Francisco Examiner to be very successful. This 
consists of the virtual establishing, with very little pre- 
liminary notice, of a Children’s Playhouse. Large crowds 
have been in attendance at the opening performances, The 
Governor of California, the Mayor of San Francisco, Mrs. 
Phoebe Hearst, and a long list of the most prominent 
people in San Francisco are among the patrons. 

As an initial offering, “The Snow Queen,” which-is a 
dramatization by Gerder Wismer Hoffman, of a tale by 
Hans Christian Andersen, has been produced several times. 
The music has been composed by Abbie Gerrish Jones, of 
the editorial staff of the Pacific Coast Musical Review, 
and a volunteer orchestra led by Professor Sieger, of the 
music department of the University of California, the or- 
chestra consisting of members of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, have been found in co-operation in this 
attempt to, give San Francisco something exclusively high 
class for children. 

Nelly Laura Walker, well known in California as a 
singer, was selected to take the principal role, with Ruth 
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Ormsby of the Alcazar Theater, Mathilde Wismer, Hazel 
Bond, Margaret Wismer Nicholls, Eleanor Scott and others 
as principals, Miss Walker has created a great sensa- 
tion by her clever child impersonation, It is purposed 
to raise a fund and establish the Children’s Theater on 
a permanent basis. Archbishop Hanna and others 
prominent in Pacific Coast life have lent their name to 
the enterprise. 





CHERNIAVSKYS’ SPRING TOUR 
Phenomenal Bookings in New Zealand 


The Cherniavskys, at present touring in Canada, en 
route for New Zealand, will open their season in the 
antipodes on April 4. Their New Zealand list of bookings 
is nothing short of extraordinary. It reads: 

couver, B, C, 2, Napier. 

March 21, Concert at Hono- 3, Sail for Gishorne. 

lulu. 4, Gishorne. 

April 

and, N. Z. 7, Napier. 
4, First Auckland con- 8, Hastings. 
9, Dannevorke, 
April 
concert. 11, Carterton. 

April o, Auckland. 12, Wellington, 

April 10, Paeroa. 14, Wellington. 

est. 

April 12, Te Aroha. 16, Wellington. 

April 13, Thames. 17, Nelson. 

April 14, " 18, Blenheim. 

April 17, at, Christchurch. 

April 18, 22, Rest. 

April 19, ge. 23, Christchurch. 

April 21, Hunterville. 25, Oamaru. 

April 23, Taihape. 26, Christchurch, 

April 24, Morton, 28, Gore. 

April 26, Stratford, 30, Invercargill. 

April 27, New Plymouth, 31, Dunedin, 

April 28, Wanganui. une 1, Rest. 

Australia mow is being booked from June 8 to July 2, 
after which the Cherniavskys will sail (July 3) to Van- 
couver, B. C., resting till October 1, then to start on the 


March 14, Sailing from Van- 1, Palmerton North, 
I, Arriving at Auck- 5, Gishorne, 

April 

cert, 
7, Second Auckland 10, Masterton. 

April 11, Waihi. ig, R 

April 16, 19, Wellington. 

April 20, A 24, Timaru. 

April 25, Howera. 29, Dunedin. 

April 30, Teilding. une 2, Dunedin. 
Pacific Coast a huge transcontinental American tour. 





Dora Gibson Sings in Providence 


Dora Gibson, the English soprano who is rapidly winnin 
favor with the music lovers of this continent by reason o 
her lovely voice and artistic singing, appeared on the pro- 
gram of a concert for the benefit of the British War 
Relief, which took place at the Elks’ auditorium, Provi- 
dence, R. L., on Tuesday evening, February 18. The con- 
cert was under the auspices of the British Empire Club of 
Rhode Island, and as such enlisted the patronage of many 
distinguished people. For her program numbers, Miss Gib- 
son gave “America,” the aria “Pleurez, Mes Yeux” from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid,” Maude Wingate’s “Rest” (written in 
memory of a brave soldier), “Absence” (Easthope Martin), 
“Sing Joyous Bird” (Phillips), and “God Save the King” 
(Carey). An audience which crowded the auditorium to 
its capacity applauded enthusiastically and with reason, for 
Miss Gibson’s splendid art is worthy of all praise. 


Hans Kronold Heard in Yonkers 





Hans Kronold, the eminent cellist, played at the Yonkers 
Young Women’s Christian Association, Thursday evening, 
February 15. The Glee Club of that institution gave sev- 
eral selections conducted by George Oscar Bowen, head of 
music in the Yonkers public schools. Among Kronold’s 
numbers were Massenet’s “Meditation,” Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” and his own “Spinning Song.” The large audi- 
ence was enthusiastic in its applause. Kronold played sev- 
eral encores. 
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Moore’s “Louis XIV” Produced—Hempel Sings— 
Ruemmeli-Dawley Recital—Strassberger Con- 
servatory of Music Event—Stoessel’s 
Violin Art Enjoyed 





At the eleventh concert by the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, February 16 and 17, at the Odeon, Max Zach and 
his eighty men ably performed Kalinnikow’s symphony No. 
2 in A major, Bossi’s intermezzi “Goldoniani” for string 
orchestra and Mendelssohn’s overture to “Ruy Blas.” 
Frieda Hempel, Metropolitan Opera soprano, was the solo- 
ist appearing on the program twice, singing Mozart’s aria 
“L’Amero Saro Constante,” from “II Re Pastore,” followed 
by an encore of Mozart’s “Sleep, My Little Prince, Sleep,” 
and Bellini’s aria “Qui la voce,” from “I Puritani.” In her 
second encore she immensely pleased the St. Louis Germans 
with Strauss’ “Beautiful Blue Danube” and had to repeat 
it so intense was the enthusiasm. 


“Louis XIV” Opera in English 


The opera in English, “Louis XIV,” by Homer Moore, 
was given its first hearing Friday evening, February 17, 
at the Odeon. Florencio Constantino as Louis XIV, was 
suffering from bronchial trouble and was unable to give 
his part to the satisfaction of the audience, but Evelina 
Parnell as Louise de la Valliere, has a very rich soprano 
voice, and her personal charm and great beauty received 
much applause from the audience. Marguerita Beriza or 
Mile. Montalais, when last heard here with the San Carlo 
Grand Opera has improved in voice and dramatic art and 
she, too, came in for her share of applause. Henri Scott 
as Athos, Carl Cochems as St. Aignan, David Sylva as 
Fouquet and Octave Dua as De Guiche did acceptably what 
fell to them. The opera was repeated Saturday afternoon, 
Sunday and Monday evenings, with Mischa Léon in the role 
of Louis XIV. e scored a striking success. 

The orchestra consisted of fifty-two St. Louis musicians, 
sixty St. Louis singers in the chorus and thirty St. Louis 
dancers. 

The writer agrees with one of the local critics, who said 
the opera was more of a concert than a grand opera. 


Ruemmeli-Dawley Recital 


Marie Ruemmeli, pianist, gave her final series of mid- 
winter recitals at the Sheldon Memorial, February 15. 
Under Elizabeth Cueny’s direction she was assisted by 
Eula Dawley, dramatic soprano. Miss Ruemmeli played 
Haydn’s variations in F minor, Schumann’s “Carnival,” 
Chopin’s G minor ballade and scherzo, Op. 11 and Mas- 
senet’s “Crepuscule.” Miss Ruemmeli’s whole performance 
was delightful in detail, irresistible in dash, force and au- 
thority. Miss Dawley contributed a group of songs by 
Paulin, Bemberg, Carpenter, Schaeffer, Cadman and 
Clough-Leighter. Her numbers were sung with exquisite 
taste as well as with dramatic force. These artists devote 
part of their time to teaching in the Studio Building and 
the rest to concertizing. 


Strassberger Conservatory of Music Recital 


Another piano recital was given the same evening at the 
Strassberger Conservatory of Music Recital hall by Daniel 
Jones, piano teacher of the graduating department. The 
writer was unable to attend this recital, but hopes to do 
so the next time as the Strassberger musicales are always 
big affairs in St. Louis. 


Albert Stoessel, Violin Recital 


Many musicians and music lovers turned out to hear Al- 
bert Stoessel, violinist, formerly of St. Louis, at the Shel- 
don Memorial, February 19. He was accompanied on the 
piano by his talented sister, Edna Stoessel. Mr. Stoessel 
is a composer (his Southern melodies appeared in the Edu- 
cational Section of the Musica, Courrier) as well as a 
noted violinist and has gained much recognition of merit. 
The program opened with the sonata in A major by C. 
Franck. In this sonata, Mr. Stoessel displayed much talent 
for bringing out difficult varieties of tonal coloring. His 
American dance, G minor, received much applause, which 
brought an encore. Mr. Stoessel performed in all twelve 
numbers of the various classics with finished execution and 
rich singing quality of tone. Praise is due his sister for 
her excellent accompaniments. 


Stewart Walker’s Portmanteau 


Elizabeth Cueny, under the auspices of The Little Play- 
house Company and the Drama League of St. Louis, pre- 
sented Stewart Walker’s Portmanteau of twenty-five play- 
ers, February 14 and 15, to very large audiences. The 
harpist played numbers by Cadman, and so forth, and the 
performers received much applause. M. B. D. 





Florence Mulford Sings Before the 
New York Musicians’ Club 





On Sunday evening, February 11, at the Musicians’ Club 
of New York, Florence Mulford, contralto of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and also a member of the Mu- 
sicians’ Club, was heard in a program of modern songs by: 

Horatio W. Parker, Enrique Granados, Léo Delibes, César Franck, 
H. Bemberg, Henri Duparc, Alberto Bimboni, Edvard Grieg, Rich- 
ard Trunk, Gustav Brecher, Eugene Haile, De Lange, Haile, Car- 
penter, and Coleridge-Taylor. 

Her accompaniments were excellently played by Harry 
Gilbert. Mme. Mulford’s beautiful voice and consummate 
artistry, as usual won for her the praise and enthusiastic 
applause of her audience. 





“Das Konzert” at Irving Place 





The Irving Place Theater, New York, under the direc- 
tion of Rudolf Christians and Hans Bartsch, gave an ex- 
cellent presentation of Bahr’s comedy, “Das Konzert” (The 
Concert) last week. 


It was delightful to see the piece 


played in its original German version, which is incompara- 


~ bly better than the English adaptation performed here sev- 


eral seasons ago. Leo Ditrichstein, who did the work into 
English, completely lost its delightful spirit of satire, and 
most of the wit of the dialogue disappeared under the flow 
of cheap and coarse jests which Mr. Ditrichstein used in 
place of the humor of Bahr. As given at the Irving Place 
Theater, the acting of the company is so eloquent and the 
story is made so clear that one could follow its working even 
without being a master of the German language. Among 
those who deserve warm praise for their spirited and fin- 
ished histrionism were Rudolf Christians, Grete Meyer, 
Christian Rub, Herta Schoenfeld and Ernst Robert. 


Spiering’s Success on Tour 





Theodore Spiering. the violinist, has just finished a 
concert tour of almost a month, which took him from 
New York to San Francisco, and included such distant 
points as Boise City, Idaho; Portland, Ore.; Billings, 
Mont.; etc. Mr. Spiering met with unlimited approval 
on the part of his hearers at all of his concerts, and re- 
turns to New York with a large batch of striking press 
notices and an intense degree of enthusiasm for the 
country west of Chicago. On the occasion of a long de- 
lay in a snow bound ‘train, Sara Bard Field, prominent 
writer and lecturer on suffrage, was moved to indite a 
poem to the famous violinist, of which the following is 
a copy: 

TO THEODORE SPIERING. 


Long lemon streaks across a dark gray sky; 

White frozen distances and wintry waste pf utter wilderness— 
No bird; no leaf; no stream; no sighing breeze— 

Only an ice bound silence all about. 


’Twas there you played to us 

Stayed as we were by snow and wreckage, 

On our journey westward, 

We gathered round you in the dining car, 

White folks, a few, and dusky ones who served us, 
Loving you with our spirit’s gratitude. 


And you became for us the summer time, 

Releasing with your bow the birds and silken murmurings of leaves 
And calling brooks out of their icy fastness, 

Released for us the dance and lights and laughter 

And the tender tread of love upon the earth. 


You gave us wine with music making hands 

And we forgot our plight, 

Our harsh impatience and the cold, gray day, 

And blessed the evil which had made you play. 

Mr, Spiering was soloist at the Philadelphia Orchestra 
home concerts of March 2 and 3. 





Pittsburgh Amphion Society 
Making Steady Progress 


Under the direction of William M. Stevenson, the 
Amphion Society of Pittsburgh, is making steady progress. 
This is a chorus of mixed voices that has for its principal 
purpose the practice of part singing. It is non-sectarian 
and meets every Saturday evening in the chapel of the 
Sixth Presbyterian church. Its membership is steadily in- 
creasing, this desire to build up an efticient chorus in that 
community seeming to attract many who are interested in 
this movement. There is no charge except for the music 
used, and that is a very small item compared with the 
good derived. In addition to Mr. Stevenson, the other 
officers of the society are J. G. Newburg, president; H. R. 
Birmingham, vice-president ; Estelle Roberts, pianist ; Wal- 
ter W. Schlegel, coach, and C. L. Wade, secretary and 
treasurer. 





Gilberté in Texas 





Hallett Gilberté’s big tour, covering the West and South- 
west, is netting him great success. He invariably plays 
the accompaniments to his songs, no matter who the singer, 
and frequently gives entire recitals himself, a la Henschel. 
He writes as follows: 

Chicago, Ill., February rs, 91. 

First of all let me tell you of the splendid time socially had 
on my Texas tour, and the great success I had in Galveston, Dallas, 
and Houston, and was reengaged for next season in the last two 
places, with the addition of Memphis. 

Van Hoose is IT in Houston and his choral club of sixty-five of 
the leading singers and social dames sang my four chorals to my 
satisfaction, 

Now, I am closing my first delightful week in vaudeville with 
that splendid artist and dear friend, Jomelli, who is featuring and 
making a tremendous success with my “Spring Serenade,” “Dusky 
Lullaby,” “A Valentine,” my arrangement of “Home, Sweet Home” 
and “Comin’ Thro’ the Rye.” 

The Gamble Hinge and Lyon & Healey’s have given fine window 
displays of my songs and pictures of Mme. Jomelli and myself. 

Hatiett Givperré. 





Clarence Dickinson’s Third Lecture-Recital 





At the third organ lecture-recital in his annual series 
in the chapel of the Union Theological Seminary on Feb- 
ruary 20, Clarence Dickinson’s subject was “The Influence 
of Heresies on the Music of the Church.” The lecture 
was extremely comprehensive and thoroughly enjoyed by 
a large audience. 

The artists assisting him were May Reddick Prina, 
Frank Gosnell, Morris L. Tibbets and the male choir of 
the Union Theological Seminary. The final number, Sme- 
tana’s “My Country,” on the theme of the “Hussite War 
Song,” played by Ladislav Urban, Karel Leitner, pianists, 
with Vaclav Zajicek, tympanist, and Mr. Dickinson at 
the organ, produced a tremendously stirring effect. 





About the Gray-Lhevinnes 





All the Gray-Lhevinne recitals on their recent long tour 
have been their own unique “personality programs” of vio- 
lin and piano. A recent evening, however, was an excep- 
tion, when they shared an interesting program at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, given before the Chautauqua managers’ an- 
nual banquet, with Dora de Phillipe, the Chicago Opera 
soprano. It was a most delightful evening and every one 
enjoyed it apparently in full, 
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An Enjoyable Celebration of 
Maestro Sulli’s Birthday 


Caruso is not the only artist who is not ashamed to have 
a birthday. On February 23, Giorgio M. Sulli, the well 
known vocal maestro of New York, celebrated his i in fitting 
fashion at his studios in the Metropolitan Opera House 
Building. ‘There, amid the many framed autographed pho 
tographs of operatic and vocal celebrities, a company of 
his friends gathered to extend congratulations and to listen 
to an interesting program, presented in an altogether de- 
lightful manner by a number of his artist pupils. Among 
the guests was Giorgio Polacco, conductor of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, who 1s a friend of Sulli, the man, 
and an admirer of Sulli, the maestro. Gladys Morrison, 
one of Mr. Sulli's leading pupils, was heard in the duet 
from Puccini's “Buttertly” with Paolo Romano. Miss 
Morrison, who possesses a dramatic soprano voice of wide 
range and exceptional beauty, is appearing successfully in 
concert, one of her most recent successes being as soloist 
at the annual breakfast.of the Dixie Club, which was held 
Saturday, February 24, at the Hotel Astor, New York. Mr. 
Romano is showing marked improvement under the careful 
guidance of Mr. Sulli, his voice blending with that of Miss 
Morrison in a most artistic manner. In the aria from 
Rigoletto” (Verdi), Frances Norton displayed her lyric 
4 rano voice in a manner which was very much enjoyed. 
illianm H. Hoefier, who sang one of Mr. Sulli’s compo- 
sitions, “\ orrei,” has a pleasing tenor voice. Mr. Hoeffer 
is confining hi» efforts to study of the light opera forms, 
tield he is well adapted, In her singing of an 
aria Verdi's “Aida,” Amy Cutler displayed not only 
a beautiful voice, but marked dramatic ability to such ad- 
antage that her work called forth the special commenda- 
tion of Mr Abraham Hirsch has a fine tenor voice 
of lyric quality and wide range. His work is full of prom- 
ise, and his singing of an aria from Donizetti's “La Fa- 
vorita” showed that this promise is beginning to be ful- 
filled under Mr. Sulli’s careful guidance. A number which 
was much enjoyed was the duet from “Traviata” which 
Adele Manna, soprano, and Oreste Biora, tenor, gave in 
4 most dramati ‘Lheir voices blended in a thor- 
oughly charming and won the enthusiastic praise 
of the audience. Harold Lindau, who was heard in an 
aria from Flotow’s “Marta,” has an extraordinary range, 
which extends to high D. He was another student whose 
singing delighted Mr. Polacco. Although Araxie Hago- 
pian, dramatic soprano, had studied only four months with 
Mr. Sulli, she was ready for presentation, singing Tosti’s 
Ricordati di me” with much charm. Helen Lasseter is 
singer who has been with Mr. Sulli for a short 
time Miss Lasseter has a remarkable lyric soprano voice, 
and before she came to Mr. Sulli she had spent a great 
deal of study in an endeavor to develop her voice as a con- 
tralto, Her voice thus being correctly placed, she never 
advanced beyond the student class, although she proved 
a diligent worker. On this occasion she sang Arditi’s “Se 
Saran Rose” to advantage, showing that she is accomplish- 
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SOME PUPILS AND FRIENDS PARTICIPATING IN THF BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION OF GIORGIO M. SULLI. 


Martino, 
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Frances Norton; Fourth row, left to right: Chester M. 


Miedhess Hirsch, 


ing much with Mr. Sulli. Other pupils who were heard 
included Sophea Barsay, coloratura soprano, who sang “I 
Can’t Forget” (Sulli) ; Margaret Neilson, mezzo-soprano, 
who sang Hackensollner’s “Polacco”; Chester M. Hall, 
tenor, whose program number was Tosti’s “Serenata d’un 
Angelo;” Mary klliott, coloratura soprano, who was heard 
in Paisiello's “Il Mio Ben;” and Marie Subira, soprano, 
who sang a Spanish song. ‘There was also a duet from 
“Butterfly” sung by Mary A. Williams, soprano, and Flor- 
ence Swaim, contralto, and the program closed with the 
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Frank Messina. 


quartet from “Francesca da Rimini” (Zandonai), sung by 
Adele Manna, Mary Williams, Helen Lasseter and Kittie 
Anderton. Each singer seemed filled with the spirit of 
the occasion and sang to the very best of their ability. 
Among the pupils who were unable to participate either 
because of illness or of the distance were Mrs. Robert 
Stoddard, of Milford, Conn.; Frank Oglesby, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Gurle Luise Corey, of Washington, D. C. 
Amelina Miranda, Catherine Conway, Mrs. H. Todt ay 
Linda Wetzlar, Fannie S. Wyler, Mrs. H. Lindau. 





The Annual New York Concert for the 
Blind Men’s Improvement Club 


The annual benefit concert of the Blind Men’s Improve- 
ment Club, of New York, was held at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, on Saturday evening, March 3, the artists partici- 
pating being Rosalie Miller, soprano; Francis Rogers, bari- 
tone; Samuel A. Baldwin, organist; Ernest Schelling, pian- 
ist, with Bruno Huhn at the piano for Mr. Rogers. 

Mr. Schelling played “Le tambour bat aux champs” 
(Alkan), passacaglia, “Tocsin” (E. Blanchet), and “Albo- 
rado del grazioso” (Ravel), for his first group. In the 
passacaglia, the slow, steady crescendo to a big fortissimo, 
followed by a similar decrescendo, carried with it a feeling 
as of the inevitableness of fate. The Alkan number Mr. 
Schelling played with fine apprec iation of its warlike spirit. 
Following “Alborado del grazioso,” the Schubert-Liszt 
‘Hark, Hark, the Lark,” as an encore, was given with ex- 
quisite fresh daintiness of both spirit and technic, The 
irtist’s Chopin group included the nocturne in B major 
and the A major polonaise, whose tremendous left hand 
octave passages had no terrors for Mr. Schelling’ s technic. 
This artist’s Chopin was not effeminate, even in the noc- 
which was played with true poetic conception of its 
beauty, while his virile interpretation of the majestic polo- 
aise found instant response from his audience. This 
being the last number on the program, Mr. Schelling as a 
first encore played the “Star Spangled Banner,” the audi- 
ence singing heartily. Later Mr. Schelling, after continued 
applause played another Chopin polonaise. 

Francis Rogers’ beautiful baritone voice was heard in 


turne, 


two groups of songs, including “Sorge, Infausta” (Handel), 
“Lungi dal cari Bene” (Sarti), “Nymphs and Shepherds” 
and “I'll Sail upon the Dog Star” (H. Purcell), “On the 
Steppe” (Gretchaninow), “Broken Song” and “Back to 
Ireland” (Huhn), and “My Song Is of the Sturdy North” 
(E. German). Of these the Purcell songs won special 
appreciation from the audience. Mr. Rogers’ interpreta- 
tion of “On the Steppe” was most interesting. Besides 
the Huhn numbers on the program, the baritone sang “In- 
victus” as an encore. Mr. Huhn’s accompaniments were 


excellent, as usual. 

Rosalie Miller’s songs were by Reger, Wolf, Fierne, 
Marchesi, Quilter, Grieg, Horn, Coolige and Kernochan. 
‘Encores were demanded after each group. Mr. Baldwin 
gave brilliant performances of a concert overture by Hol- 
lins and the “Lohengrin” prelude, adding as an encore “O 
Thou Sublime, Sweet Evening Star.” 

The audience was enthusiastic, as well it might be, over 
a program of so much beauty. It was touching to see the 
wistful eagerness of the sightless ones who were led in 
by relatives and friends, and to hear the whispered ex- 
planations of what was going forward. 





Julia Heinrich in Western Hold Up 


Julia Heinrich, the young American soprano, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who just returned 
from a Western tour, had a thrilling experience in Cotton- 
wood, S. Da. Miss Heinrich was invited by the local 
manager and his wife to join them in an automobile trip 


through a part of the bad lands. While riding over this 
section of the country, the machine was stopped by three 
armed bandits, who ordered the party to alight and hand 
over their valuables, threatening annihilation if this request 
was not heeded. 

The manager’s wife, who was one of the party of tour- 
ists, recognized the voice of one of the bandits, as that of 
a friend, and spoke to him. Finding their identity was 
known, the hold up men removed their masks and returned 
the valuables. 

They said the hold up was staged in order to show. the 
visitors what the West really used to be in the early days. 





A Busy Cleveland Tenor 


Elmer G. Heelzle, tenor soloist at St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, at present is in the South. His 
roster there includes participation in the “Elijah,” in Or- 
lando, Fla., with Anna Fitziu, Emma Roberts, Claire In- 
man and the Orlando Chorus of 200 voices; a recital in 
Sanford, Fla.; church service and recital in Jacksonville, 
Fla. ; with the White Temple Choir of 150 voices, in 
Gounod’s “Redemption,” and a recital in Miami, Fla.; reci- 
tal in Rome, Ga.; in the “Elijah,” Macon, Ga., with Anna 
Case, Frances Ingram, Arthur Middleton, Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra at Southern Chautauqua. A series of 
recitals with Henry Ditzel, organist of the First Lutheran 
Church of Dayton, Ohio. follows. 

During these engagements he will return to Cleveland 
to sing in the “Stabat Mater,” March 18 and 25. 
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In All the Many 
Appearances 
This Season as 
Francesca 
in 

“Francesca 
da Rimini” 


Has Created 
“An Everlasting 
Impression” 


Philadelphia 

There need be nothing but com- 
mendation for the manner in which the 
opera was done. Madame Frances Alda 
assumed the part of the heroine and her 
performance of it was far and away the 
star feature of the representation. In 
the sincerity of its feeling, in the purity 
of its sentiment, in the suggestion of 
charm and innocence which it con- 
stantly communicated; in the _ refine- 
ment of its vocal expression and in the 
irresistible eloquence of its dramatic 
appeal, it was an exquisite and consum- 
mate work of art which could hardly be 
overpraised. It is unquestionably the 
finest of Madame Alda’s achievements, 
and that is saying much.—The Inquirer. 


The dramatis personae, Frances Alda, 
as Francesca, was easily the central fig- 
ure, whether in the first incommunicable 
delight of the meeting with Paolo or 
the moody abstraction of her lonely im- 
prisonment in the house of her husband 
enforced, or as she intoned to her lover 
the fateful lines of the old romance or 
sang with him in the delirious rapture 
reckless of discovery. The voice was 
delectable to hear, the acting authorita- 
tive, and not by a gesture or a facial 
expression was the exquisite picture 
once deserted.—/ he Ledger. 


. » « Madame Alda was a beauti- 
ful and appealing Francesca. Her pure 
soprano, of rich and melodious quality, 
at all times was used with ease and ar- 
tistic intelligence, giving full value to 
the rather ungrateful music allotted to 
her to sing.—The Bulletin. 


Frances Alda’s interpretation of the 
title réle was distinguished, sympathetic 
and graceful. At all times a charming 
picture, she accentuated the simple 
womanly side of Francesca rather than 
the passionate, tragic side.—Press. 


Last night’s audience was  over- 
whelmed by the sheer perfection of the 
performance given by Alda. More beau- 
tiful singing has seldom been heard in 
the Metropolitan Opera House.—The 
North American. 


To the lyric and plastic quality of her 
acting Mme. Alda added much beauty 
of tone.—Lvening Ledger. 
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The 
Philharmonic Society 


of New York 





1916=SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON=1917 





The winter of 1916-17 wiii be the Jubilee Year 
of The Philharmonic Society, whose musical ac- 
tivities have been continuous since 1842. This 
anniversary will be fittingly celebrated by a 
festival series of five concerts, four of which will 
be included in the regular subscription series on 
Thursday Evenings, Friday Afternoons, Saturday | 
Evenings and Sunday Afternoons. 


THE ORCHESTRA 


The Philharmonic Orchestra, directed for the i] 
sixth season by Josef Stransky, will continue to 
maintain the high artistic standards which have 
admittedly placed it in the front rank of the 
world’s orchestras. The programmes will again 
profit by Mr. Stransky’s rare skill in arrangement 
and, as heretofore, only soloists‘of the highest 
rank will be engaged for these concerts. 











FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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Birdice Blye’s Appreciation of Bernhard Listemann 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

it was with the sincerest regret that I learned of the sudden 
death, February 11, of Bernhard Listemann in Chicago. Of his 
triumphs and wonderful achievements in Europe and America I do 
not need to speak. His association from his earliest youth with 
such men as David, Vieuxtemps, and Liszt, and» what he accom- 
rena for America with the Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, the 

oston Philharmonic Club, the American Violinist’s Guild and other 
organizations are known to music lovers the world. over, It is to 
his beautiful, kindly nature I wish to pay a tribute. He had the 
simplicity and gentleness of true greatness. He was far above all 
narrowness and pettiness. Generous, courteous, one never heard him 
make an unkind remark, I do not think he ever had an unkind 
thought of any one. 

One's heart goes out to Mrs. Listemann in her great bereavement. 

It was my privilege to know Mr. and Mrs, Listemann for a long 
time. Their home life was beautiful and they had the true spirit 
of hospitality. Theirs was an ideal union, perfectly in sympathy 
each with the other and both having the same lofty ideals. heir 
oyelty and devotion to each other and to their friends was won- 
derful, 
With many other musicians, I feel that I received much inspira- 
tion from their friendship and warm_ hearted interest. On last 
Friday evening, only two days before Mr, Listemann’s death, and 
when it was thought best for him not to leave the house in the 
evening, Mrs. Listemann braved the severe weather and came to 
hear me play before the Violinist’s Guild. As I finished playing 
she came to me impulsively with affectionate kiss and embrace .an 
words of enthusiastic praise. It is the kindly appreciation of people 
like these which spurs one on to renewed effort and advancement 
in one’s art. The influence of Mr, and Mrs, Listemann can never 
be measured and will long be felt, Biravice Brye. 





.“Oh, Say, Can You See?” 


The Editor, Musical Courier: 

Coming from an antiquarian like me, it will not surprise any one 
if I say that there are some folks, not a thousand miles from New 
York City, who disbelieve in the harmonization of basses for the 
production of the composer’s technic, and refute the time honored 
argument based upon a system of “thorough bass” schooling. What 
a pity that the name should have disappeared, and, without a base, 
so untethered, sent so many otherwise good men up into the air, 
endeavoring to pluck the plum before the tree was planted. 

Can one forget that a theme must be based upon a_ harmonic 
progression in order to exist at all! Can one appreciate the succes- 
sion of a (single) voice ieading without at least a subconscious 
“inner singing’ of harmonically related tones! That this is true 
no one doubts—even the proverbial “alto’’ who hums in the seat 
back of one in the church, and the “barber shop” tenor, are sufficient 
proof that one “voice” does not exist without an appreciation of 
another, Sherman and his famous saying, notwithstanding. (Not 
the one about war). 

What excuse had the author (not much at all, I admit) for writing 
the “Oh, say, can you see,” through the incidents of the 
tonic triad? Do you suppose this embryonic attempt at son 
was not the result of the “inner singing” of voices? Truly, ha 
the composer been aware that more material existed than “Do, me, 
sol, do”—had the exercise of fluent polyphony been properly admin- 
istered—a mere broken up triad foundation would probably not have 
been sufficient for the composer to voice his patriotism, Or, per- 
haps this was done intentionally, the text word “see” beifg taken 
to be represented or expressed by the obviousness of the simple 
triad foundation. 

However that may be, we still contend that all of it has grown 
into the minds (if not hearts) of our populace to such an extent 
that any attempt to add a new harmonization to the venerable 
cantis firmus is frought with dabolical thr ings. This may also 
prove that “there is no melody without a harmonization.” Then: 

Why should the student “harmonize melodies” before he knows 
how they are produced? Why should he not be taught that such 
a plan puts the cart before the horse (such antiquity one will 
lapse into—I mean, the exhaust pipe, before the self starter). And, 
also, even the harmonization of es has changes somewhat since 
Hummell, perhaps such work is not quite so “dry” as it was at 
the time when blue laws governed every progression one might 
think of. Anyway, who made most of thoge_laws as they were doled 
out to the student? Was it Beethoven; or Bach, or other composer? 
Indeed, no! It was left to the honor of those who did not compose 
to teach others to compose! I suppose the “real” composers were too 
busy to teach, or gortage they couldn’t, being mere composers, 
Their technic in the use of the rod, and browbeating, was probably 





much undeveloped, owing to the time required for their n 
personal efforts to conform with the laws made for them to com- 
nao. (by noncomposers, but otherwise perfectly good “Beck- 

rs ). 
_ Of course, any one admits that in playing the piano, or other 
instrument, one needs no technical preparation; one may read a few 
chapters of Madame Bray on Lawkatees “Method,” and at once 
play a Liszt rhapsudy. Again, why should one trouble with a lot 
of technical, harmonic exercises, when one can “listen” to the 
voices which | “sing’ inwardly themselves, or one can go to the 
piano and “pick out’’ with one finger, the tones that belong to the 
weer ~~ ae 
_ Sure, why not we must do is to sit at the piano, and 
inspiration begins. Our knowledge of all the Sieatere is so cn 
that we need not fear to “draw” upon any other master, anyway 
he should feel honored if we did. We are not apt to reach a 
point where a knowledge of all the possibilities of “voice leading” 
in a certain crisis of thought would help us any, we never have crises 
—our inageration is never perspiration, though it flows freely never- 
theless. ve are never called upon to choose the best of many 
possible things that we may be “composing,” all our thoughts are 
goods; we need no “dry technics,” we are ethereal, we write “effects,” 
we are “atmospheric,” What need have we of “spine,” or “bass,” 
to guide us, we are our own guide; we shall found a new “school”! 
America is looking for her Beethoven, why ig he not I! And “the 
hy 7 pony and many of them, 

¢ moral is: Harmonize basses first, and go on fo i 
brook, the melodies will take care of p omelhs Bang — 

Mortimer WILson. 





A Typewriter for Music 


El Paso, Te 
de 1 Bduer, Siocest Courier: Te SRNEET 8th: ahey 
n the industries of today I find men doing work in -thi 
to one-half the time that was formerly sequived. Millions Le ges 
tions add to the convenience, power of, and production of all man- 
jong enabling work to be done rapidly, neatly and at minimum 

There is one exception. The musician of today, when he im- 

oses, still uses the same slow, obsolete method thst was 9 ben 

fore Claxton invented printing; using his precious time in the 
dull, nerve sapping routine of notating by hand instead of usin 

his genius as uature intended, for the creation of new works o 
art. It has been aptly said that 5 per cent. of a composer's genius 
is used in creating, the remaining 95 per cent. is expended in the 
manual labor of preparing his work for production, What would 
not composers give for a typewriter that would take the place of 
the hand and unfetter the maximum t of a Dp ’s genius 
instead of imposing upon him work that a laborer is much more 
fitted for. A typewriter for music together with a suitable dupli- 
cating machine would be a marvelous stimulus to the art of music. 
The first production of a work would be made much easier, the 
innumerable mistakes that occur, the illegibility, would be eliminated 
and much friction done away with between producer, conductor, 
orchestra and performer. The preparation of work for publishers 
could be greatly simplified. This is, I think, an opportune time to 
stimulate interest in a much needed “new notation.” 

Can you advise me what attention American inventors have 
given this important question? I suggest that you stimulate interest 
in this worthy matter by editorial comment or otherwise. 

Yours truly, 
Jacx Nei. 





Hotel Benson, 





Hempel’s Phenomenal Range 


Rochester, N. Y., 
The Editor, Musical Courier: eer he, wae 

n your issue of February 22 one of your correspondents ask 
whether Frieda Hempel can reach high B, to which pn reply that 
she not only sings the high B but the high C as well, 

As a great admirer of the wonderful art and technic of this artist, 
whose career I have watched both in Europe and in America, it 
will probably interest your readers to know that the active range 
of Miss Hempel’s veice is not only the greatest of any of the artists 
now before the public, but it has a range that none of the well 
known divas of the past has ever equalled in uniform tone produc- 
tion. | This range is exemplified by the low A sung in the great 
aria in “Nozze de” and in the high F sharp which she sings four 
or five times with the most limpid tone in Proch’s “Variations” 
and in Adams’ “Variations,” the phonograph records of both of 
which I possess, and which can be purchased here in the country. 

I think it is a most phenomenal range, being only three notes 
short of three full octaves, Musicus. 





Edith Rubel Trio Back From 
a Successful Southern Trip 





The Edith Rubel Trio has just returned from a highly 
successful southern tour, which included Asheville, N. + 
Knoxville and Louisville, Ky., Savannah, Ga., and Jellicoe. 
This trio made its debut in November, 1915, and, to quote 
Miss Rubel, “like Topsy, it just growed.” It has been re- 
ceived with great enthusiasm wherever it has appeared 
and this tour has been no exception. An Asheville, N. C., 
daily said, “Musical enthusiasts and just plain people alike 
enjoy the concert. The ensemble of, violin, cello and 
piano is the most effective small grouping of musical in- 
struments known to musicians, when it is well done, and 
the Edith Rubel Trio demonstrated the effectiveness of 
that grouping. Every number from the simple folk songs 
to the most difficult classical compositions, was rendered 
with an ease and clarity that impressed layman as well as 
skilled musician, and brought encore after encore for 
almost every number.” The Knoxville Sentinel was equally 
enthusiastic of the work of the trio, writing as follows of 
its recital there: “Each artist is a distinct and. arrestin 
type, so it is no wonder that the ensemble when blende 
has a personal appeal that is usually associated only with 
a solo performance.” Another Knoxville daily said; “As 
a trio, the performers gave an evening of music balanced 
to a nicety, bespeaking skill of the highest order and a 
fine appreciation on the part of each for the demands of 
pros playing.” 

On their way back to New"¥Grk. the trio stopped off at 
Boston and gave a recital here, and just as in the other 
cities their work was highly appreciated. The March 
Musician said: “The trio has that quality which for lack of 
a better word we term spirit. It may be due to the. fact 
that they are not just technicians, just ‘shoppy musicians, 
but are interested in other: things.” * 

But'a word about the members of the-trio.- It is com- 
posed of Edith Rubel, violinist; Brenda Putnam, pianist; 
and Marie Roemat, cellist. Miss Rubel is a violinist whose 
instrument is more than just a means for display of tech- 
nical proficiency; it is a medium of —— whereby 
she sways her hearers and delivers to them the message 
of music. Brenda Putnam is not 7. an excellent pianist, 
but also a well known sculptor. The third member of 


the trio is Marie Roemat, who is specially gifted in the 
line of tone and has assisted the Kneisel Quartet. 

_The programs given by the trio are very interesting and 
different from the general run of chamber music programs. 
They are varied and consist of sonatas, songs, the man 
dance forms, standard music of the romanticists as well 
as of the classical school, modern numbers, a taste even 
of the ultra-modern, not forgetting American composers, 
or the very early writers of chamber music, such as Mathe- 
son, and folk songs. Is it any wonder that this trio is so 
popular with all audiences; be they in the West, East, 
North or South; be they musicians or laymen? 





Yonkers Chaminade Club Gives 
Mid-Season Concert 





The Chaminade Club of Yonkers gave its mid-season 
concert at the Park Hill Country Club, Saturday evening, 
February 17. The artists for the evening were George F. 
Reimherr, baritone; Hans Barth, pianist, and R. Weitzel, 
a 

quartet composed of Mrs. A. Babcock, Mrs, W. Witte 
Mrs. D, O’Brien and Mrs. L. Riggs sang several numbers, 
To say that Mr. Reimherr pleased the audience would be 
mild indeed. His clear, full voice and perfect diction 
showed him to be a singer of no little merit. He responded 
to the enthusiastic encore with several extra songs. Mr. 
E. Breitenfeld played sympathetic accompaniments. Mr. 
Barth showed fine technic and Mr. Weitzel played with 
much gusto. Both played encores. 





Finita de Soria in Comic Opera 





The prima donna role of “Gypsy Love” is bei 

on tour this season by Finita De Soria, the Srank fans 
prano. She has been meeting with success everywhere. 
One of her recent press notices from Canton, Ohio, al- 
ludes to her as an artist of “great personal charm with 
true feeling and innate ability as an actress. She alone 
would have elevated a_common company to a position 
commanding notice.” The Richmond, Ind., Item wrote 
of her: “She has a truly remarkable voice, which she 
knows how to usé in an adorably bewitching manner.” 
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Charles Grant Shaffer Presents Another Interesting 
Program at Eliot Street School—Pasquale Amato 
at the Robert Treat—Musicians’ Club Plans— 
Reinald Werrenrath Scores—Other Recitals 
—Two New Organizations 





On Friday evening, February 16, another of those de- 
lightful concerts which are given under the direction of 
Charles Grant Shaffer took place in the Eliot Street 
School. The artists on this occasion were Tilla Gemunder, 
soprano; Carl Rupprecht, baritone, and the Edna White 
Trumpet Quartet, consisting of Edna White, Ermine 
Kahn, Louise Gura and Christine Mellor. The quartet 
was heard to special advantage in Schubert’s “March Mili- 
taire,” and the other ensemble numbers included Bohm’s 
“Still as the Night,” Hawley’s “Dream,” Peuret’s “Day- 
break” and the march from Verdi’s “Aida.” Miss Ge- 
munder sang an aria from Meyerbeer’s “Les Huguenots” 
and songs by Campbell-Tipton, Gilbert, Warford and Haw- 
ley, very effectively, and was obliged to respond to many 
recalls. Mr. Rupprecht pleased the audience with the 
familiar “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” and songs by 
Monroe, Parker, Warford, Spross and Whiting. Harry 
Williamson played the accompaniments in his usual fin- 
ished manner. A large and representative audience 
showed its appreciation of the musical treat which Mr. 
Shaffer had provided by enthusiastic applause. 


Pasquale Amato at the Robert Treat 


At the February concert in the Robert Treat series, 
which took place on Monday evening, February 19, Pas- 
quale Amato, baritone of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was the attraction. Mr. Amato sang the “Vision Fugi- 
tive” from Massenet’s “Herodiade,” songs by Borodin, Bal- 
akirev, Moussorgsky, Buzzi-Peccia, Valverde, Falvo, and 
the “Largo al factotum” aria from Rossini’s “The Barber 
of Seville.” This splendid artist is a favorite with New- 
ark’s music lovers and the reception which was accorded 
him spoke conclusively of. his popularity. He was assist- 
ed by Giuseppe Bamboscheck at the piano. Diversity’ was 
lent to the program by the piano solos of. Paquita Madri- 
guera, a young Spanish pianist, who played numbers by 
Rachmaninoff, Chopin, Albeniz, Granados, Liszt and one 
of her own compositions, a pastoral. There was the usual 
fashionable audience in attendance. 


Musicians’ Club Plans 


Plans are under way for a concert to be given April 10, 
at Wallace Hall, under the auspices of the Musicians’ Club, 
the proceeds of which will be given to the municipal organ 
fund. The committee on arrangements includes James 
Philipson, chairman; Franklin Branin, Nelson Oertel, 
Elmer Ross, Mary V. Potter, Diana Cobb and Lester 
Palmer. There will be solo and ensemble numbers, and the 
members of the organization hope to swell materially the 
$750 already given by this society for the organ. At a 
recent meeting of the club the musical program was fur- 
nished by Jacques Gloeckner, cello; Nelson Oertel, piano; 
Elmer E. Ross, baritone; Isadore Werner, violin, and James 
Philipson, accompanist. 


Stanley Quartet and Sachs-Hirsch Heard 


At the Robert Treat School on Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 16, the Stanley Quartet of New York and Herbert 
Sachs-Hirsch, pianist, gave an interesting program. The 
Stanley Quartet consists of Louise MacMahan, soprano; 
Flora Hardie, contralto; Joseph Mathieu, tenor, and James 
Stanley, bass, with Eleanor Stanley at the piano. Mr. 
Mathieu was sick upon this occasion and his place was 
filled by Henry Hart, tenor. In addition to the quartet 
numbers, there were solos by the members of the quartet, 
Louise MacMahan being especially enjoyable in the aria 
from Verdi’s “Aida,” “Ritorna Vincitor.” Mr. Sachs- 
Hirsch played a Chopin group and compositions by Schaaf, 
Celli, Brahms, and Mendelssohn There was a large and 
enthusiastic audience. 


Reinald Werrenrath Again Delights 


Reinald Werrenrath, who scored a tremendous success 
in recital recently, gave another splendid concert on Fri- 


day evening, February 16, at the Glen Ridge Congregational 
Church, under the auspices of the Woman's Guild. There 
were groups of Italian and French songs and several num- 
bers which delighted at his previous recital. Harry Spier 
was his accompanist, and also figured on the program as 
a composer. It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Wer- 
renrath’s fine voice delighted his audience and thoroughly 
merited the prolonged and enthusiastic applause which re- 
warded his singing. 


Olive Timmons and William Eadie in Joint Recital 


_Olive Timmons, mezzo-contralto, and William S. Eadie, 
violinist, gave a recital in Wallace Hall on February 16. 
Mme. Timmons was heard in a Meyerbeer aria, the Ber- 
ceuse from “Joselyn,” a group of American Indian songs 
arranged by Charles Wakefield Cadman, and three old 
Scotch melodies. Mr. Eadie gave numbers by Nardini, 
Kreisler, Sarasate, and Dvorak-Kreisler in a pleasing 
manner. Kathleen Riordan was the accompanist. 


Arthur Klein Plays 


Arthur Klein, pianist, gave his annual recital on Tues- 
day evening, February 20, at Recital Hall. His program 
included the Bach-Liszt organ toccata and fugue in G minor, 
Schumann’s “Etudes Symphoniques,” and numbers by 
Schaaf, Bertl, Paderewski, Chopin and Saint-Saéns. Mr. 
Klein was the soloist with the Volpe Orchestra recently at 
a concert given at Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Ethel Cecilia Smith Assists 


Ethel Cecilia Smith, violinist, was the assisting artist at 
a recital given in the concert room of the Edison shop on 


Florence Macbeth 
PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 


Chicago Daily News, January 11, 1917, says: 

Florence Macbeth's recital at the Ziegfeld Theater 
yesterday morning showed how easy it is to entertain 
an ange unawares. Not that all of Miss Macbeth’s 
seraphic qualities have previously been ignored; as a 
coloratura soprano with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion she has brought gladness to many a listener. 

. we ‘he best of the recitalists are necessarily 
those who combine intelligence with beauty of voice. 

Yesterday’s matinee at the Ziegfeld gave Miss Mac- 
beth ample opportunity to prove that this combination 
exists In her abilities. She confined herself wisely to 
songs of daintiness and exquisite conceits, though 
these she sought in the song literature not only of 
France and old England, but also of romantic Ger- 
many and present day America. Thus she made up a 
program, such as Is seldom accomplished on the con- 
cert platform, one that was welcome fer its own sake 
I well as for its contrast with the ordinary sequence 
of songs. 
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February 15, playing the “Thais” meditation, the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” and “Saint-Saéns’ “Le Cygne.” 
Mrs. Petri Directing Local Quartet 


Under the direction of Lillian Jeffreys Petri, the Con- 
temporary Ladies’ Quartet has been formed, consisting of 
local singers. The personnel consists of Florence Robrecht, 
soprano; Mrs. George J. Kirwan, soprano; Mrs. George W. 
Baney, contralto, and Mrs. William S. Ely, contralto. 


Another New Local Organization 


Another new musical organization is the Scottish Har- 
monic Association, which gave its first concert on Tues- 
day evening, February 20, in Turnbull Auditorrum. Wil- 
liam Miller is the conductor of the organization and Alex- 
ander Miller the accompanist B. B. 





Mrs. Bellamann’s Song Recital 
Mrs. Heinrich Bellamann, one of the leading voice 
teachers in the South and a genuine exponent of the best 
known traditions of beautiful singing, gave her annual 
recital in Columbia, S. C., on February 15. She sang with 
great authority and finish and was warmly received by 
the largest audience seen in “Columbia this year. The 





following program was heard with some repetitions de- 
manded by the audience: 

*‘Domani” (Lillo), “Spiagge Amate” 
“Manon” (Massenet), “Seduction” scene 
net), “Dawn in the Desert” (Ross) , “One Year” (Burleigh), “The 
Salutation of the Dawn” (Salter), “Muted Strings” (Hahn), “Son 
of Exile” (Vidal), “Expectancy” (Laforge), “Enchantment” (Sal- 
ter), “Unto Thy Heart” (Allitsen), “We Two Together” (Ker- 
nochan), “Wind Song” (Rogers), “Coom Lassie” (MacFadyen), 
“I'll Follow You” (Turner-Maley), “Nocturne,” written for Mrs. 
Bellamann, (Mrs, D. F. Morgan); “The Wind's in the South” 
(Scott). 

M. Dwight, staff critic of The State, wrote that the 
artist delighted her hearers with her superb interpretations, 
to which she brings: 

An unusual mentality, together with a brilliant voice of both 
beauty and power, which she uses with really wonderful effects. She 
impresses one with the keenness of her musical insight and capti- 
vates her hearers with her charm of interpretation and elegance 
of manner. Even before she begins her song, the audience is “with” 
her, and justly so, for her stage presence is a pleasure. Mrs. 
Bellamann was perfectly at home in the difficult Greek aria, 
“Spiagge Amate,” and is to be commended for her beautiful Italian 
diction, as well as for the tonal beauties of her voice. In the two 
scenes from Massenet’s “Manon,” Mrs. Bellamann rose to emotional 
and dramatic heights and carried her hearers along with her. She 
gave a really great singing of these scenes and her French was 
perfect. 


Other Columbia papers were equally enthusiastic. 


Ethelynde Smith Meeting With 
Fine Success on Western Tour 


(Gluck) , “Adieu” 
from “Manon” (Masse- 








Ethelynde Smith, soprano, who has been prominently 
identified with the musical life of this country, and more 
particularly that of the New England States, is at present 
on a tour which is taking her as far west as Seattle, Wash. 
On January 27 Miss Smith began this tour, her first appear- 
ance being in St. Louis, Mo., where she sang at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Fischer, on Forest Park Boulevard. 
This recital was a re-engagement, and so delighted was 
everyone with hér work that she was immediately engaged 
for another St. Louis appearance to be filled in March on 
her return trip. Her second recital on this trip was at 
Salina, Kan., under the auspices of the Kansas Wesleyan 
College of Music. “Miss Smith sang under great difficul- 
ties, as the auditorium was not well heated. She was 
forced at one time to put on her coat, but through it all 
she continued to give us her best, and the audience warmed 
up to her genial nature in spite of the frigid atmosphere,” 
declared the Wesleyan Advance. “Miss Smith gave quite a 
long program of modern compositions. Her articulation 
was good and her tones clear and rounded and were under 
good control. She sang with fine interpretative power and 
made the audience feel her music from start to finish. After 
several of the groups she sang encores.” 





Knud Dahlgaard’s Continued Success 





Knud Dahlgaard, the Danish violinist, who made his 
debut at the Strand Theater, New York City, a month ago, 
has met with such phenomenal success that he has been re- 
engaged for an indefinite period of time. Last week his 
selections were “Scherzo Tarantelle,” Wieniawski, and 
‘Canto Amoroso,” Sammartini-Elman, which he inter- 
preted with exquisite taste and technic. He was enthusi- 
astically received by large audiences and, if encores were 
allowed, Mr. Dahlgaard would certainly have had to play 
many. 





Mme. Haggerty-Snell’s Pupils’ Recital 


Mme. Haggerty-Snell, the New York vocal teacher, gave 
a recital in her attractive studio, 130 West 97th street, 
New York, on Saturday evening, February 24, on which 
occasion nine of her pupils appeared. They were Mrs. 
Elizabeth Got. Marion Brownell, Margaret Guilfoyle, Kath- 
rin Hobbins, Lucile Hobbins, Lucile Hammersmith, Nona 
Sorg, C. H. Peters, and E. J. Dibble. 
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GUY MATER AND LEE PATTISON (right), 


composition for two pianos, at the studio of Theodore Schroeder in Boston. These talented young artists gave 


a very successful recital at 


NOTABLE TWO-PIANO RECITAL 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison Present Notable Program 
at Their First New York Recital 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison are two excellent young 
pianists who have merged their respective personalities and 
a compound unity for the sake of playing 
two-piano music as it should be played. At Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, March 1, these 
rtists, or rather this compound artist, gave a recital of 
music for two pianos. It was not only two souls with but 
a single thought, for it was also two pianos with but a 
touch An experienced musician who was present 
hat he had heard no playing like it since Rubin- 
stein. Of course Rubinstein had only two hands, and it 
is comparatively easy for the compound pianist with four 
hands to play as well. But if the effect is there, what dif- 
ference does it make to the'listener how few or how many 
hands there are? The beauty of tone, clearness of passage 
playing, fulness of chords, together with an absolute unity 
made the performance of Guy 


i genuine pleasure to the audi- 
Pro- 


technics into 


ingle 
declared 


ensemble, 
Pattison 
seemed to tire in its applause 


if style and 
Maier and Lec 


ence, which never 


Aecolian 


Hall, York, last week. 


New 
grams of two-piano music are likewise new. The hack- 
neyed works of the soloists were conspicuously absent. 

Ropartz 


Saint-Saéns 
Saint-Saéns 


Piece in B minor 

Scherzo, op. 87 . 

Variations on a Beethoven theme 

“In Black and White,” three movements 
Impromptu roceoco . 

Berceuse 
Scherzo .. 
Rhapsody, ea 

The Arensky scherzo created a small sensation and had 
to be repeated before the audience would settle down for 
the next number. 

Debussy’s three pieces were apparently new, for one of 
them is dedicated to Jacques Charlot, who was “killed by 
the enemy on March 3, 1915.” The third number is dedi- 
cated “to my friend, Ivor Stravinsky,” and the first is in- 
scribed to A. Kussewitsky. Perhaps the second piece, with 
its suggestion of explosions, funeral marches, elegies, and 
dreary wastes, was the most impressive of the three, But 
the style of Debussy is written all over them. They could 
not have been produced by any other composer. That is 
to say that they have a character of their own, which is 
to say that they have one of the essentials of immortality. 
The three pieces together make a free suite of movements 
which require no titles. 


“Espana” Chabrier 





INTERCOLLEGIATE GLEE 
CLUB CONTEST 


Harvard Wins—Princeton Second 


Columbia, Dartmouth, Harvard, Pennsylvania 
and Princeton, were represented by 

Fourth Annual Intercollegiate Glee 
under the auspices of the Intercol 
at Carnegie Hall, Saturday even- 


Amherst 

Pennsylvania 
glee clubs, in the 
Contest, given 
legiate Musical Council 
ing, March 3 

Fathers, mothers, sisters and some brothers, but 
ery many of someone else’s sisters, provided a capacity 
sudienc ‘Sonny ’ efforts and talents were appre- 
ciated and applauded to the echo. And they could and did 
ing one can say modestly—very well, which is better than 
some superlative. There were also those “who sat 
eats of the scornful,” who came to deride but who 
ed to the end—yea, to the very end and joined most 
heartily in the singing of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
with which the evening’s performance concluded. 

Che prize song was “The Long Day Closes,” by Sullivan, 
but in addition each club sang two songs of their own 
election, It is a matter of regret that the basis’ upon 
which the judges, John Hyatt Brewer, Frank Damrosch 

Arthur formed their decision, was not 


state 
their 
Club 


also 


boy's’ 


using 
mi the 


rem 


Woodruff 
clear to the audience: even some of the contestants 
seemed rather vague on these points. However, the task 
issigned to the judges was not a light or easy one, This 
fact was probably best realized by Dr. Brewer, unon whom, 
devolved the task of announcing the winner. 
He began bravely enough but with great discretion, cut 
his remarks very short. It seemed as though the con- 
viction had been forced upon him, that no matter what the 
six-sevenths of his audience were bound to dis 
well, no doubt of it; 


and 
made 


as chairman 


decision 


agree with him and his confreres 


the audience was somewhat biased, though doubtless the 
judges were not. 

Any one who has attended these annual contests cannot 
help being impressed by the marked improvement shown 
by those clubs that have taken part in previous years and 
the splendid work of those who contested for the first 
time this year. Musicianship of a high order as well as a 
splendid array of talent was evinced by all. That the 
audience remained to the end was the best proof of an 
interesting and entertaining evening. 

Lucy Gates made a very acceptable substitute for Alice 
Neilsen, who was unavoidably detained, singing a group 
of songs delightfully. Harold Gilbert accompanied her. 

The University. Glee Club, Arthur Woodruff, conductor, 
rendered several numbers and in conclusion Bullard’s 
“Winter Song” was given by the combined clubs. 





S. Wesley Sears in Masterly Recital 


Philadelphia, Pa., February 27, 1917. 

At St. James’ Church, Twenty-second and Walnut 
streets, on Monday afternoon, February 26, S. Wesley 
Sears, the well known organist and choirmaster, gave a 
splendid organ recital. It is superfluous to enter upon a 
discussion of the artistic and scholarly achievements of Mr. 
Sears, for his excellent work and high ideals are firmly 
established in musical annals. On the date above men- 
iioned, however, Mr. Sears reaffirmed his right to rank 
among the leading exponents of the organ. Technically 
his interpretations are models of clarity and understanding, 
while his spiritual, poetic and dramatic exposition of the 
numbers in his repertoire is beyond reproach. The assist- 
ing soloist on the occasion was Master Lester Paton, who 
sang Handel’s “Let the Bright Seraphim,” and Spohr’s 
“Calvary,” with fine tonality and commendable enunciation. 
This was the first recital of a series to be given every 


Monday afternoon during Lent. The program was ad- 
miratly arranged and included “Marche Russe” 
(Schminke), “Melodia” (Reger), “Caprice” (Guilmant), 
“Harmonies du Soir” (Karg-Elert), “Serenade” (Gou- 
nod), and prelude to “Parsifal”. (Richard, ir ag 





Yolando Méré’s Year 


The last half of the 1915-16 season and the first half 
of the 1916-17 season constituted a year which, in many 
respects, has been the most brilliant in the very luminous 
career of Yolanda Méré, pianist. It is not in the number 
of her appearances that her year has been remarkable (for 
she deliberately restricted her activity to only a few re- 
citals and engagements with orchestra), but, rather, its 
importance lay in the very decisive character of the suc- 
cesses which the artist received, and the unanimity with 
which return engagements were offered wherever her art 
was heard. 

Mme. Méro’s press notices of the past year represent a 
veritable encyclopedia of praiseful adjectives of the most 
intense kind. In her case the critical juries all over the 
couutry have agreed most thoroughly, and no dissenting 
voice has been heard in the course of the enthusiastic 
comment, for the many eulogistic notices differ only in 
the expressions used to describe her pianistic and musical 
achievements. : 

Mme. Méré, in the press notices aforementioned, has 
been compared frequently by their writers to the very 
greatest artists of the present day. In her own mind, all 
comparisons of that kind are odious, especially in the 
case of an artist whose chief desire is to stand for some- 
thing by themselves, and not in comparison with anyone 
clse—no matter how highly placed that other person 
may be. 

Some of the cities in which Mme. Méré has scored 
signal successes of late seasons are Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Dayton, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh, Lima (Ohio), Youngs- 
town, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, Grand Rapids, Phila- 


YOLANDA MERO. 


delphia, Boston, Providence, New Haven, Worcester, 
Springfield (Mass.), Baltimore, St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Kansas City, Memphis, Denver, Colorado Springs, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, San Diego, Chicago, and in addi- 
tion to this list she has appeared in quite a number of 
smaller towns and in colleges throughout the United 
States. 

Another tour which Mme. Méré in all probability would 
have made within the past season or two is a series of 
Mexican appearances. She triumphed resoundingly in the 
Mexican Republic before the outbreak of the present 
revolution and during the regime of the late President 
Madero. Her success there was so remarkable that she 
gave eleven recitals in the City of Mexico in the course of 
about three weeks, a record theretofore not reached by 
any other artist. 

Unfortunately, Mme. Méré’s recent New York recital 
had to be abandoned, owing to a severe attack of grippe, 
but she now has recovered completely, and soon will be 
heard at a concert here of the New York Philharmonic 
Society. Her dates for next season are being booked so 
rapidly at the present moment that Mme. Méré probably 
will see very little of the metropolis in 1917-18, 
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CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA 
WARMS HEARERS’ HEARTS 


A Haydn Symphony Rendered Masterfully—Pedagogical 
Activity of All Kinds at College and Conservatory 


i Cincinnati, Ohio, March 3, 1917. 

The concert yesterday afternoon presented the tenth pro- 
zram of the season’s series by the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Dr. Kunwald. The first part pro- 
gram had the symphony D major, Haydn, and concerto 
for cello, Haydn, the second part in sharp contrast to 
the first comprised two nocturnes of Debussy, “Images” 
and “Fetes” and overture, “Le Carnaval Romain,” Berlioz. 

The performance of the Haydn symphony was one to 
delight the ear and gladden the heart. Dr. Kunwald, al- 
ways at his best when conducting the classics, gave it a 
rare reading and his men, alert and sensitive to his slight- 
est hint, were, as always, in perfect rapport with him. 
Conductor and orchestra thus formed an ideal ensemble 
which made possible the fine balance of tone quality of the 
different choirs and the bringing out of the delicate points 
and details of the work with clarity and distinction. 

The Debussy nocturnes were plaved here at a symphony 
concert some seven years ago, but to many in yesterday’s 
audience they were new. New was also the kind of 
effect they produced. Like the “baseless fabric of a dream,” 
they floated by. Especially was this true of the first one, 
“Images.” The other “Fetes” made the impression of 
more substantiality. Both were beautifully read ond 
played. A spirited rendering of “Le Carnaval Romain” 
closed the concert. Pablo Casals was the soloist. He has 
been heard here previously. 

The program for last Sunday’s popular concert by the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Dr. Kunwald directing, 
was as follows: march, “Aida,” Verdi; overture, “Preci- 
osa,” Weber ; violin sclo, “Fantasia Appassionata,” Vieux- 
temps ° suite No. 2, “I.’Arlesienne,” Bizet ; symphonic poem, 
“Die Moldaur,” Smetana ; “Rhapsodie Norvegienne,” Svend- 
sen; intermezzo, “Naila,” Delibes ; overture, “Der Zigeuner- 
baron,” J. Strauss. 

Each and.every number of the program was enthusiasti- 
cally applauded, but, while the “Aida” march was played 
with all the pomp and stir it calls for and the lovely sym- 
phonic poem of Smetana, beautifully given, it was the 
“L.'Arlesienne” suite of Bizet with its rousing final move- 
ment that brought forth the loudest and most persistent 
demonstrations of acclaim which would not cease till the 
finale was repeated. 

The soloist was Sigmund Culp, a first violinist of the 
orchestra. Mr. Culp also is the leader of the Culp Quar- 
tet, which has made successful appearances here as else- 
where. The playing of the Vieuxtemps composition gave 
Mr. Culp opportunity to evidence his solid technic and 


sound musicianship very convincingly. A Svendsen ro- 
manze. which he gave as an encore, was finely played. 
Conservatory Opera Preparations 

For the forthcoming performance of Offenbach’s “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” by the leading young singers of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, that institution has con- 
cluded arrangement with the Chicago Opera Association 
to have its entire production of this opera, including 
scenery, costumes, properties, and lighting apparatus trans- 
ported to Emery Auditorium here for the event. 


Recent College Achievements 


On Tuesday evening the Cincinnati College of Music 
presented an assemblage of promising young voices from 
the class of Mme, Louise Dotti in a recital of operatic 
selections, All of Mme. Dotti’s pupils showed well placed 
voices, a finesse of style, and a graceful stage presence. 
With the exception of the duet from “Madame Butterfly,” 
the entire program was made up of arias, closing with 
“Senta’s Ballad” and the “Spinning Chorus” from Wag- 
ner’s “FlyingsDutchman.” Those taking part were Ger- 
trude Molloy, Melba McCreery, Virginia Seymour, Fdna 
Brockhoft, Mary Kelch, Catharine Dieterly, Marjorie 
Hankinson, Helen Thompson, Mrs. Frank M. Peters, Char- 
lotte Sandmann, Martha Doerler, Helen Kessing, Mar- 
guerite Heuermann, and Mrs. Beatrice Harrington. 

The College of Music presented pupils from the violin 
class of Emil Heermann and the vocal class of Hans 
Schroeder in a joint recital at the Odeon Wednesday even- 
ing. The violin department was represented by Joseph 
Groff, Nell Gallagher, Harold Ahrendt, Milton Henych 
and Aaron Gorodetzky. Each one of these young people 
exhibited a warm tone, splendid bowing and good tech- 
nic. The singers from the class of Hans Schroeder were 
Irma Lindenmeyer, Sadie Yergin, Edwin Shearer, and 
Clyde Knost. They displayed beautiful voices, flexible vo- 
calization and interpretative qualities. Like Mr. Heermann, 
Mr. Schroeder apparently has the gift of imparting his 
own artistic ideals to those who come under his conscien- 
tious guidance. 


Clifton in Mew York 


Chalmers Clifton, conductor of the Boston Cecilia So- 
ciety, spent several days in the metropolis recently en- 
gaging artists for the closing concert of the Ceciliay May 3, 
when a performance of Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust” is 
to be given at Symphony Hall with Marie Sundelius, Lam- 
bert Murphy and Leon Rothier, all of the Metropolitan, 
for the soloists. 


Idelle Patterson at Orlando Festival 


[delle Patterson is singing this week at the Orlando 
Music Festival in a production of the “Elijah.” The en- 
gagement was due to the inability of Anna Fitziu to reach 


Florida in time for the performance and Miss Patterson 
was hurriedly called upon to take her place. Other im- 
portant engagements for this popular American soprano 
are March 11 at Brookiyn, with Hans Kronold and Earl 
Tuckerman; March 14, with Zimbalist in Jersey City; 
March 15, concert at Calvary Methodist Church, New 
York, and with Ysaye at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on March 27. She has several church engagements 
for Holy Week and Easter. Albert Reiss has engaged 
her for the principal soprano role in his forthcoming 
production of Gounod’s opera, “The Mock Doctor,” to be 
given in English at the close of the Metropolitan season 





Mme. Brocks-Oetteking Making 
Frequent New York Appearances 


As the only soloist at the silver jubilee concert of the 
Germania Maennerchor, which was held in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on February Johanna Brocks-Oetteking, soprano, 
scored a genuine success. The New York Staats-Zeitung 
stated that Mme. Brocks-Oetteking “sang with her sym- 
pathetic voice aria and songs by Johann Strauss, Humper 
dinck, D’Albert and Loewe and conquered all hearts by 
storm.” In the opinion of the German Journal she “proved 
to be an excellent selection.” The same paper also stated 
that Mme. Brocks-Oetteking “was in excellent voice, con- 
quering the hearts of her audience with her bell-like so- 
prano voice from her first number, ‘Frithlingsstimmen,’ + 
Johann Strauss. According to the New Yorker Hero' 
“In lovely contrast to the orchestra and chorus Ese ae 
stood out Johanna Brocks-Octteking’s well balanced and 
finely modulated soprano voice of a lovely youthful timbre,” 
and the Brooklyn Freie Presse added as its quota, “Her 
bell-like soprano and excellent training were evident from 
the very start. She succceded splendidly in the coloratura 
passages of Strauss’ ‘Friihlingsstimmen,’ which she sang 
with orchestra, and was enthusiastically applauded also for 
her songs with piano.’ 

Mme. Brocks-Oetteking appeared with equal success in 
New York on January 6, 14 and 21, February 6, 13, 25 and 
27, and is engaged to give a recital of modern German 
songs on March 17. 
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Katharine Goodson Tours Java 


Katharine Goodson, is at present in Java with her hus 
band, Arthur Hinton, where she is making a seven weeks 
tour of twenty-eight recitals. Miss Goodson sailed from 
pang Australia, December 30, and commenced her tour 
two days after her arrival in Java, on January 18 

She will return to America, en route to England, via 
Hongkong and Honolulu, playing two recitals in the 
Hawaiian city, where she will remain a week on her way 
across the Pacific, 
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Soprano... 
AT HER SECOND AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL, ON FEBRUARY 23rd 
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SYBIL VANE SINGS. and of unusual 
and she possesses 


Wexsu Soprano Gives Her Seconp 
and temperament. 


Recitat at Arottan Hatt, 


Sybil Vane, a Welsh soprano, 
gave her second recital of the pres- 
ent season last evening in Aeolian 
Hall. Her program, covering a 
broad range in selection, included 
oratorio airs, a miscellaneous group 
of songs, among which was Hage- 
man’s “May Night,” the operatic 
air, “A fors e lui,” of Verdi, and 
a group of English, Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh folksongs. 

With a voice of good quality 
and a fine knowledge of style the 
singer evidently gave much pleas- 
ure to her audience, which was 
large. Richard Hageman was at 
the piano.—The Sun. 
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In the evening Sybil Vane, the 
pete Welsh singer who appeared 
the same auditorium only two and _linguist.—-The 
weal ago, gave a popular program, American, 
ranging from Bach's “My Heart — 
Ever Faithful” and Mozart's “Voi Sybil Vaos,.; 
che sapete”’ through a group of 
more modern’ English songs to a 
number of English, Irish, Scotch 
and Welsh folksongs. Miss Vane’s 
voice is both powerful in volume 


including in her 


clarity of timbre. 
Her diction in English is unusual, 
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A large audience 
greeted her.—The Tribune. 
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Miss Vane made a feature of 
With delightful 
quality and expression she sang a 
group of English, Irish and Scotch 
songs of the people and ended the 
two a igs J examples 
the 
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by popular 
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ing proof of her oy as vocalist 
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tall as a grand piano heaped with 
flowers, sang again to a large audi- 
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Mendelssohn, from operas of 
Verdi, Tschaikowsky, and of 
from the folk music of Britain 
and her native Wales, She gave 
the pair of arias from “Traviata” 
with beautiful tone, and among her 
modern pieces the best liked was 
a “May Night,” by her accompan- 
Richard Hageman, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera forces.-The New 
York Times. 
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Sybil Vane, a tiny Welsh soprano, 
with a voice of great compass, 
with ability to use it technically to 
advantage, gave a recital at 
Hall last night. 
that while the program was announced 
“popular,” Miss Vane made 
most pronounced success in 
“Adieu 
fors’ e lui” 
Evening World. 


Standing on her tiptoes in order 
to be seen from the last crowded 
Vane, 
prima donnas, 
last evening for another 
Her program was 
according 
her audience evidently 
had the same opinion of it. 

Her first half hour, however, was 
devoted to oratorio, 
farewell to the forest, of 
Tschaikowsky, 


after a shower of lighter bits, 
the whole closed with a group of 
To those 
voice 
many 
worthy of much app'ause and quite 
encores. 
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lighted a large audience in singing 
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delssohn oratorios and from Verdi, 
Mozart and Tschaikowsky, whil« 
she charmed with folksong of her 
native Wales and of England, Ire 
land and Scotland Her accom 
panist was Richard Hageman and 
his “May Night’ was sung beauti 
fully, as were her other numbers 
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Sybil Vane, the Welsh 
who has been heard in concert halls 
before, gave her second New York 
recital of the season in Aeolian 
Hall Friday evening. To bring forth 
a crowded house to a song recital 
in this city means a great deal to 
and even artists of long and established 
reputations But Miss Vane has 
Miss pleased in a manner that the pub 
evi lic likes, as was demonstrated when, 
was for an hour or more, a large crowd 
stood in the lobby clamoring for 
Morning Telegraph 
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HALF A CENTURY IN MUSIC 


By Clarence Lucas 
xI 











When a boy at school I carried everything before me. 
No subject gave me much trouble. I would not work at 
mathematics because I did not like them. Latin, etymology, 

rammar, English literature, ancient and modern history 
interested me. In one year I won fourteen prizes, the 
bronze medal for first general proficiency, and a three year 
scholarship for a higher school. I chose the classical 
course because I disliked mathematics and because my ear 
refused to make friends with the German language which 
the science course required. Homer and Xenophon, Vir- 
gil and Ovid were my boon companions. Greek and Latin 
grammar and piano practice filled my time. No sooner was 
I well started at the high school with every prospect for a 
scholarship to carry me through McGill University than I 
took the disastrous turning from the straight ighway, 
which has kept me plodding in devious byeways ever since. 
I decided to give up classical scholarship and a literary 
career and become a musician. No future Prodicus will 
compose an episode in praise of my early choice, for, un- 
like Heracles, I renounced the virtue of scholarship for the 
pleasure of music. I thought that I necessarily had the 
talent to compose because I liked the sound of music. Ac- 
cording to such logic as that I might just as well have been 
a pastry cook on account of my youthful devotion to pie. 
I now know that I am not emotional enough and far too 
reflective to be eminent in an art that demands fine sen- 
sibilities of mind and a nervous system as delicately poised 
as a seismograph, or finer yet—fine enough to hear the 
music of the spheres that Beethoven heard—fine enough to 
catch the Rhine daughters’ melodies and the godsongs of 
Walhalla. Such an ear had Wagner; I have not. My ear 
is good enough, as far as hearing goes. I can name with- 
out effort any note I hear, or any combination of notes 
and the various instruments that produce the sounds. That 
is a purely physical ability. There are others who cannot 
name with precision the sounds they hear who nevertheless 
are more elated by the sounds than Iam. The note which 
to me is B flat on the horn in F is to them the magical call 
of Oberon. The arpeggio in D flat for the harp which I 
see mentally on paper when I hear it is to my neighbor a 
meteor strain fallen from the starry heights of paradise. 
The melody in 3-4 time in A minor for the oboe, which I 
weigh, classify, and label, sounds to a born musician like 
the sigh of Francesca for her remembered happy days. 

I have the ready skill to put on paper any musical com- 
plexity I choose. But my music has no character because 
the fundamental pulse is lacking or very weak. The com- 
positions I published in 1881, or 1891, or even in 1901, would 
never have been written had I had the judgment I possess in 
1917. The best of them could have been signed by any half 
dozen good musicians in all the big cities of Europe and 
America, The masonry is solid, the brickwork good, the 
plumbing beyond reproach. But there is no spire of beaut 
to adorn the landscape—no soul inspiring Petecheronan 
facade—no Parthenon to crown the sunny hills of Athens. 
What says Swift? “It is an uncontrolled truth that no man 
ever made an ill figure who understood his own talents, 
nor a good one who mistook them.” Today I understand 
that I mistook my talents when I set out to be a great cém- 
poser. Am I likewise mistaken in attempting to write 
these reminiscences? May I soon be disillusioned if I am 
chasing a phantom. 

“If a man could be sure 

That his life would endure 

For the space of a thousand long years——” 
he might try a number of occupations till he found the one 
best suited to his mind. But lest I should not be spared 
for 950 years more I had better make the best of a bad 
bargain and get on with my reminiscences. 

In the early ’80’s my father went on a lecturing tour in 
Australia and took my mother with him. Did he think he 
needed her restraining hand more than his children needed 
it? At any rate we three boys were left alone for several 
months to keep house. We kept it. Never was a house 
so kept before. Melville was eighteen months, and Wil- 
fred five years younger than myself. Melville is now— 
February, 1917—with the British forces in Flanders—a 
surgeon in the lilliputian army of healers who are saving 
what they can of the human wrecks from the brobdingna- 
gian army of destroyers. Wilfred is in Los Angeles. His 
face is flashed a thousand times a day on the moving pic- 
ture screens throughout the English-speaking world. 

My parents left Bonaventure station, Montreal, on a 
Grand Trunk train at night. With the coming light my 
day of emancipation dawned. I never set foot in a school 
again. But I took my freedom seriously, and had no inten- 
tion of wasting time, I set myself the task of practising 
the piano four hours a day, writing out in score the forty- 
eight fugues of Bach, and reading the works of Shake- 
speare from cover to cover. I did it. I did more. I prac- 
tised the slide trombone so loud and long that the neigh- 
borhood protested. Then I joined a military band and 
wore a black bearskin shako and a scarlet coat. I fancied 
the neighbors bore with me more patiently when they be- 
held me a patriot. 

We three boys lived, like Josh Billings’ mud turtle, on 
what we ate, which we got wherever we could find it. 
Most of our food arrived in cans from the grocery. We 
thrived for a time on the manna of sardines and condensed 
milk until our souls hankered again for the flesh pots of 
Egypt. Then we had a run on ham and liver. We hoped 
for the best whenever we began to cook, though we took 
great chances. Even Cervantes’ painter was not sure his 
work would prove a masterpiece. Said he: “That is as 
it may chance to be.” We were satisfied if we could tell 
the liver from the ham when the frying pan was emp- 
tied on the platter. We did not burn the house down 
to roast our pigs, after the manner of Bo- bo when Ho-ti 
was absent, probably because we had no pigs to roast. 
We used as few dishes as possible, but used them all be- 
fore we had a general wash up. Then we soaked them 


in the bath and flushed them out with a garden hose. 
Where was the Canadian Hogarth that he should leave 
unpainted these domestic scenes for the National gallery? 

Now and then an elderly church member called to look 
over the parsonage and give advice. Unlike Goldsmith’s 
deserted villagers, “who came to scoff, remained to pray,” 
our visitors came to pray but left the house to scoff. The 
young clergyman who took charge of my father’s church 
during his absence called to see us occasionally as a mat- 
ter of duty. He saw that the seed *sown by the wayside 
fell on stony ground in our house and he betook himself 
to other vineyards with prospects of a more abundant 
harvest. He wrote in my autograph album that Satan 
was the author of discord and God was the creator of 
harmony. Unable to construct another Johnsonian antith- 
esis he varied the only one by telling Melville that Satan 
was the author of disease, and God was the creator of 
health. 

Still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

It occurred to me one morning that Montreal was too 
restricted a field for my expansive talents. I decided to 
go to London. I had no money but was not to be deterred. 
Any one can go to London with money. I went without 
it. I became a cattle tender and went on a cargo steamer. 
My bunk in the starboard fo’castle was an armful of 
straw on a wooden shelf. It was not the sort of crib my 
mother would have chosen for her first born child, and 
my companions spoke a dialect that was quite unlike the 
expurgated language of a clergyman’s family circle. But 
those who go down to the sea in cattle ships must be pre- 
pared for the wonders of the great deep. I could have 
passed for a Greek scholar in such a company, no doubt. 
Even Porson at Oxford was not more eminent among his 
fellows. But as a strong boy I was humbled in the dust 
before the brawny muscles of the regular bull pusher. 
For the first time in my life I found myself a poor third 
rater. I had not learned at school that there were others 
much stronger than myself. I knew it now. The expe- 
rience proved of value to me when my operas began 
to fail and my symphonies remained unplayed, My nar- 
row shoulders and small arms had plenty to do the first 
day of the voyage. I had to be up at half-past four and 
help two men water I10 heifers. What a quantity those 
animals drank! The salt air made them thirsty. Their 
soft brown eyes seemed to glow with a bovine satisfaction 
when we held the zinc buckets over their jaws and nos- 
trils. At last they would drink no more. Then I was 
ordered to fetch corn from the hold. I lugged up 
thirty-four sacks weighing 100 pounds each. After we had 
swept up the litter we went back to the fo’castle for 
breakfast. We all ate and slept in the selfsame compart- 
ment. We each had a tin plate and a tin cup which we had 
to wash. Our breakfast was a sort of Irish stew—called 


“skowce” by cattle men--bread, and a muddy mixture 
compounded from bottles and cans. They called it coffee 
for short. After breakfast we fed the cattle hay. I han- 


dled twenty- -four huge bales myself. Then we swept up 
again. My brief notes on the voyage end here and I 
cannot remember much about that trip after all these in- 
tervening years. 

Apollonius Rhodius invented the details of the voyage 
of the Argo and invented the geography of the route 
of the Argonauts as well, but he got found out in the end. 
No one believes his yarn about the Golden Fleece. Nev- 
ertheless, I beg my readers to believe that I found no 
golden fleece, or golden anything, on my journey. I soon 
grew tired of life on the ocean wave, but our staunch 
cattle boat was not to be hurried. The lowing herd wound 
very slowly o’er the sea, and left the world to darkness 
and to me much longer than I cared for. But at last we 
reached old England and I took the train to London. Shall 
I describe my bewilderment when first I stepped into the 
confusion of those seven thousand miles of streets? I 
cannot. Read Victor Hugo’s description of the man who 
found his feet sinking in quicksand and imagine the rest. 
In time I made my way to the music publishers, Boosey 
& Co., in Regent street, and left half-a-dozen songs 
with a gentleman whose good manners seemed astonish- 
ing after my two weeks among bull pushers. I felt that 
I was about to make my fame and fortune at one stroke 
and I believe I showed my gratitude by telling the gen- 
tleman that I could furnish as many manuscripts as his 
firm would care to publish. His firm evidently wished to 
lighten my labors as much as possible for “they” de- 
clined with many regrets to publish any of my works. 
Who the “they” of the firm were I could not make out, 
but it was clear to me that my path as a composer had 
more thorns than my highway as a student had. I little 
dreamed that Boosey & Co. were not to publish anything 
of mine till 1913. I did not then see that a raw Canadian 
boy had about as much chance as a composer in London 
as a rustic from the vales of Arcady would have, playing 
on an oaten straw in Thebes or Corinth, after a flute per- 
formance by Ismenias. I got back to my steamer with my . 
last penny the day before it sailed. Food was not served 
until we were under way. Then I contented myself with 
“skowce” again and helped the cook peel potatoes for the 
crew. We had a general cargo coming back and, of course, 
no cattle. I got a job as assistant painter. I had to sit 
on a bit of board and dangle my feet above the ocean 
when the sailors lowered me over the bows to paint the 
rust marks black. I got home in due time with a little 
more money than when I left, and a great deal of expe- 
rience. I set to work at my piano practice then in earnest 
and I took up the study of harmony seriously under the 
direction of Guillaume Couture, a pupil of Theodore Du- 
bois of the Conservatoire of Paris. 





McLellan Pupil Meeting With Marked Success 





Eleanor McLellan, the well known New York pedagogue, 
has many artist pupils now before the public. One of 
these is 'T. A. Thomas tenor, who has been engaged to 
give a recital at the University of West Virginia at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., and at Sharon, Pa., where he will be 
heard with the Sharon Choral Society. Mr. Thomas also 
has been engaged to appear at the Lockport (N. Y.) 
feitival which is to be held next October. 
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MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY 
RETURNS WITH LAURELS 


Thibaud and Pyle, Soloists at Home Concerts—Thurs- 
day Music Club Program—Community “Sings” 
Popular—Marcella Craft’s Recital—Good Ama- 
teur Concerts—Grade School Orchestras to 
Give Series—Christine Miller With 
Apollos 





The Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, fresh from tri- 
umphs in the Southern and Western sections of the United 
States, opened with a program that has never been excelled 
in our city, February 23, at the Auditorium. The C minor 
symphony, op. 58, of Brahms, was given a clear, concise 
reading with the “scoreless” conductor, Emil Oberhoffer, 
directing. Wonderful beauties were emphasized, first by 
one section and then by another, and each time the in- 
dividual or the section, reached the full meaning of each 
phrase or nuance. Following this superb rendition, the 
Chausson “Poem” for violin and orchestra, with Jacques 
Thibaud as soloist, was a joy and an uplift to each audi- 
tor. This earnest, dreamy poem could have had no better 
interpreter than this master of the violin who so thorough- 
ly understands his countryman, Chausson. The modest, 
unassuming composition gave ample opportunity to exhale 
the beauties of the personality and magnetism of Thibaud; 
soloist and orchestra made the construction and the melo- 
dies clear. Debussy’s prelude to “The Afternoon of a 
Faun” gave a charming, effective touch to this program 
of strictly modern music. The Saint-Saéns concerto in 
B minor came as a fitting climax. The insinuating, beau- 
tiful tone of ‘Thibaud, with the splendid accompaniment 
played by the orchestra, gave a full understanding of the 
greatest of modern concertos. The second movement of- 
fered opportunity to oboe and violin to vie with each 
other in beauty. The harmonics were perfect and Thibaud 
was the recipient of tremendous applause, which he so 
richly deserved. 


Wynne Pyle at Sunday Symphony Concert 


The first Sunday concert given by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra since its return took place at the 
Auditorium, February 25. Meyerbeer’s “Coronation” 
march from “The Prophet” opened the program, Lalo’s 
“Le Roi d’Ys” followed, and the third number was the 
second movement of Tschaikowsky’s fifth symphony. The 
enthusiasm of the audience was so spontaneous that the 
players (though they may have been fatigued from their 
travels) were lifted to great height and attained even 
greater perfection of tone, fine ensemble and simultaneous 
attack than at previous performances. 

Glazounow's “Valse de concert,” op 47, No. 1, Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song” and “Spinning Song,” with 
Stanford’s “Irish rhapsody,” No. 1, completed the orches- 
tra’s offerings. Emil Oberhoffer gains in poise and in 
complete control of the players so that we are on a fair 
way to heading the list of great orchestras. Constant 
study and a temperament that is ever musical and true 
marks the directing of Mr. Oberhoffer. | ‘ : 

Wynne Pyle gave a good reading of Liszt’s E flat major 
concerto for piano. She repeated here the success she 
has met at New Orleans, Houston and San Antonio as 
soloist with this orchestra on the tour just closed. 


Thursday Music Club Program 


The meeting of the Thursday Music Club, Februar 
13, at the First Baptist Church, was a signal success wit 
Florence Earle-Wickham, contralto; Ebba Sundstrom, 
violinist; Arthur Vogelsang, tenor; Cora Rickard, organ- 
ist. Louise Chapman and Mrs. Pendleton, accompanists. 
Composers represented were Thomas Lieurance, Svendsen, 
Smetana, Verdi, Gotze and Schubert. All the participants 
were warmly received and the audience showed its appre- 
ciation of the splendid program by hearty applause. 


Washington’s Birthday “Community Sing” 


The Civic Music League, organized_a short time ago, 
was the power that started this city in Community Singing. 
Washington’s birthday was celebrated by the singing of a 
chorus of 400 picked singers from five great choruses that 
have been practising weekly in five High Schools. This 
chorus was directed by the different directors; Gounod’s 
“Praise ye the Lord,” by Mrs. C. C. Campbell ; Widener’s 
“Honeytown,” by Stuart Sutherland; Handel's Trust in 
the Lord,” by James Lang; “The Song of Spring, by 
Harry Anderson. Patriotic songs were sung by the chorus 
and audience (1,800 more healthy voices) led by Frederic 
Mueller. “America,” “Home Sweet Home,” “Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean,” “Star Spangled Banner,” “Marching 
Through Georgia,” etc., made the welkin ring. A few 
timely remarks were made by B. B. Jackson, lately elected 
superintendent of public schools. The evening was a veri- 
table festival of song. No finer movement than this has 
ever been started here for the advancement of singing and 
this will eventually react on the musical life of the whole 
community. Great enthusiasm was the keynote of the 
meeting and we look forward to many such chorus gather- 


ings next summer when these choruses will furnish music 
in our public parks. 


Marcella Craft in Recital 


Marcella Craft appeared in recital before the Chamber 
Society, at the Unitarian Church, February 19. Charming 
numbers were beautifully sung. Composers Giordano, 
Scarlatti, Mazzine, Mascagni, Beach, Hadley, Ruckauf, 
Woodman, Spross, Pfitzner, Strauss and Puccini were all 
given a place on the program and were sung as these com- 
posers wished them to be sung. Miss Craft was in gor- 
geous voice and held the audience spell bound. 


Good Amateur Concert 


An amateur concert of real merit was given at the 
Wesley Church by the Sunday School orchestra (thirty- 
five players), led by Ruth Anderson, February 20. Such 
numbers as “Light Cavalry” overture, by Suppe, andante 
from the “Surprise” symphony, by Haydn, “Reve Angel- 
ique,” by Rubinstein, were all played well. The piece de 
resistance was the orchestra accompaniment to the A major 
concerto of Liszt for piano, Wilma Anderson-Gilman, 
soloist. This was played with a good understanding and a 
finish not expected in those who do not follow music as 
a profession. Mrs. Gilman was recalled many times and 
played with freedom and verve. She has come back 
to her public work with a depth of abandon in her 
interpretations that place her high among local pianists. 
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A. A. Fletcher, baritone, gave two songs in his inimitable 
style, accompanied by Mrs. J. C. Landry, and Effie Nord- 
garden read a few short sketches in different dialects. 


Grade School Orchestra Enjoyed 


The first of a series of concerts to be given during the 
school year by the orchestra in the grade schools was 
given by the Prescott orchestra, at Trinity Church, Feb- 
ruary 23, directed by Ruth Anderson. Its chief offering 
was the “Trovatore” overture which would tax the ability 
of an average adult orchestra. The twenty-five players 
further distinguished themselves in five other offerings. 
Joseph Kater, a little Dutch violinist of great talent (ab- 
solute pitch being among his other attainments), gave a 
good rendition of the “Swan” of Saint-Saéns, and “Village 
Festival” by Czerwonky. He was accompanied by his young 
sister Margaretha. Bernice Smith, pupil of Wilma Ander- 
son-Gilman, made a deep impression on the large audience 
by her very excellent reading of MacDowell’s “Novellette.” 
When encored she gave still other compositions with good 
musical understanding. 


Christine Miller With Apollo Club 


The Apollo Club with Christine Miller, soloist, was 
enough of a drawing card to pack the Auditorium, Feb- 
ruary 20. The club is steadily improving and Miss Miller 
must be reckoned as a great contralto. Her tones are 
smooth and her musicianship unexcelled. R. A 


He Will Not Fiddle 





“Fiddle up, fiddle up on your violin,” said a Boston and 
Chicago manager to a young artist. “The tune is too ex- 
pensive,” said he. “Guarantee me a few dates and I will 
tune up!” 


Prize Winners of the N. F. M. C. 





The New York State contest for violin, voice and piano 
was held between the hours of nine and six at Chickering 
Hall, New York, March 1. The judges for the violin 
were Alexander Bloch, Mrs. Theodore Spiering and Her- 
bert Dittler; for voice, Leila Holterhoff, Lucy Gates and 
Yvonne de Tréville; for piano, Herwegh von Ende, Al- 
berto Jonas and Mme. Kempffert. 

The winners were Carolyn Powers for violin, Ralph Leo, 
voice, and Enola Foster, piano. 

The Eastern District contest was held on Friday, March 
2. The judges for violin were Arthur Hartman, Hugo 
Kartschak, Samuel Gardner, Mrs, Schupp and Max Smith; 
for voice, Jacques Urlus, Walter Henry Rothwell, Jane 
Osborne Hanna, David Bispham, Miss Capewell; for 
piano, Carl Friedberg, Ernest Schilling, Ernest Hutche- 
son, H. O, Osgood and Frances McFarland. 

_The winners were Carolyn Powers, of New York, for 
violin; Miss Loughney, of Philadelphia, voice, and Doro- 
thea Neebe, Philadelphia, piano. 


Some of Caryl Bensel’s Engagements 





Caryl Bensel, of whom the Phildelphia Record said: 
“Her voice is a rich full soprano, both lyric and dramatic 
in quality, ranging from low B flat to E above high C, 
smooth and even, a beautiful stream of tone produced 
with marvelous ease,” has been enjoying excellent success 
this season. On December 24, she appeared at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, with the People’s Symphony Orchestra 
Among the engagements she has filled so far this season 
may be mentioned appearances, January 1, with the Nutley 
(N. J.) Club; January 28, with the Max Barr Trio, New 
York; February 13, with the Women’s Orchestral Club, 
New York; February 18, with the Evening Globe Club, 
New York; February 20, at the Mardi Gras fete given at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New York; February 27, with the 
Humanitarian Cult, at Carnegie Hall, New York; and on 
March 2, at Glen Ridge, N. J. 





Duncan Robertson Returns From Canadian Tour 





Duncan Robertson, baritone, has just returned from a 
short Canadian tour. At Chatham, Ont., in a song re- 
cital, in which he was assisted by Gretta Hay, violinist, 
and Jean MacDonald, reader, the singer was greeted by 
a capacity house and recital was a notable success. Songs 
by Dr. Arne, Henschel, Rogers, Fox, Coleridge-Taylor, 
Ronald, Eisler, Hammond, Weckerlin, Debussy, and folk- 
songs made up his program. On another occasion, when 
Mr. Robertson was announced for “An Hour of Music,” 
with Mary Jacks at the organ, at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Chatham, more than 500 people were unable to 
gain admittance. Oratorio arias and songs comprised the 
program of that event. 





Hartmann Adopts MacDowell’s 
“To a Humming Bird” for Violin 





Arthur Hartmann, the eminent violinist, again has sup- 
plied a delightful program number by arranging one of the 
lesser known MacDowell pieces for violin. “To a Hum- 
ming Bird” was originally published under the pseudonym 
of Edgar Thorn. Only recently it became known that he 
and Edward A. MacDowell are the same person with the 
same charm. Mr. Hartmann, who made a wide success in 
his arrangement for violin of “To a Wild Rose,” follows 
that with an equally delightful arrangement of “To the 
Humming Bird.” 


Ratan Devi Gives Second Recital 





Under the direction of J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, 
on Sunday evening last at the Punch and Judy Theater, 
New York, Ratan Devi, assisted by her husband, Dr 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, gave her second recital of 
the present season. Mme. Devi sang two groups of Clas 
sic Indian Ragas and a group of Kashmiri folksongs, in 
which she accompanied herself on the tamboura 

A large audience attended in spite of the inclement 
weather and tendered Mme, Devi a hearty reception. With 
a voice well suited to the particular demands of these 
fascinating songs of the East, the singer gave evident 
satisfaction to her hearers. 


John McCormack in Coleridge-Taylor Songs 


John McCormack, the great tenor whose programs are 
arranged to delight the broadest public ever faced by an 
artist, is featuring two of the most beautiful songs written 
by Coleridge-Taylor and published after his death. These 
are the now famous “Life and Death” and the exquisitely 
effective “An Explanation” (“Her Lips Were So Near”) 
Tenors particularly are rejoicing over two new songs by 
Coleridge-Taylor, which only now have been published. 
These are “Love’s Mirror” and “My Lady” and are said to 
be among the best products from that talented pen. 

















“No visiting orchestra in the 
last fourteen years has evoked 
such a storm of approval.”— | 
New York American. | 
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What would American composers of symphonic 
music do if there were no mythological and Biblical 
subjects to set to music? 

——_o-——_ 


“The concert opened with the French composer’s 
(Berlioz) overture,” said the New York American. 
Let’s see—what was the name of that overture that 
Berlioz wrote? ; 

Why all this amazement at a monkey in the zoo 
who can play the ukulele? To us it seems more mar- 
velous that a human being ever wants to play the 
wretched thing! 

Civic Pride in Minneapolis. “Emil Oberhoffer 
gains in poise and in complete control of the players, 
so that we are on a fair way to heading the list of 
great orchestras,” writes the Minneapolis corre- 
spondent of the Musrcat. Courter. That is the 
right spirit! : 

The concert given iast Sunday afternoon at 
Aeolian Hall by the Symphony Society of New 
York marked the last concert of the organization in 
that hall this season. Walter Damrosch and his 
players soon will leave for a spring tour to the Pa- 
cific Coast. 

——@——_ 

Writing to a New York daily paper the other 
day, somebody said, “If the Metropolitan had not 
practically created a taste for grand opera in this 
country, there would not be such institutions in ex- 
istence as the Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco Opera Companies.” 
Philadelphia —? Cincinnati —? San Francisco —? 


“ 
ea 


When Leopold Stokowski, conductor of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, addressed two hundred mem- 
bers of the Alumni Association of the University of 
Pennsylvania not long ago, he told them that too 
many American men show a lack of appreciation of 
music. He pointed out also that there is an impres- 
sion in many quarters in America that music is not 
a manly art. “Music,” said Mr. Stokowsky, “like 


the other great arts, brings a wider vision, and not 
only should we have more professional musicians, 


but we should also have a greater appreciation of 
music from those upon whom the professional musi- 
cian must depend. Music expresses the loftiest 
ideals in a material manner and any man is a better 
man who can appreciate real music.” 


ee 


At the morning matinee at the Hippodrome, New 
York, on Washington’s Birthday, when a special 
performance was given for the “Junior Patriots of 
America,” the enterprising management had the or- 
chestra play “George Washington’s favorite song, 
by our earliest American composer, F. G. Hopkin- 
son.” We never heard of George Washington’s 
favorite song, but we are willing to wager that it 
is no relation to “Waiki-haiki-koo.” 


scsaaciihiagidlictablangetns 


How scrupulously observant of esthetic niceties 
some of our dear critics are. Saith one of them in 
St. Louis: “But for the fact that a want of sym- 
pathy, a lack of refined feeling might be disclosed by 
the remark, it could be said that Chabrier’s ‘Marche 
Joyeuse’ was written for men with impaired under- 
pinning, who, forgetting for the nonce their infirmi- 
ties, are off for a holiday along a highway leading to 
green fields and pastures new.” 





@----—— 


Paderewski was offered a $9,000 guarantee for 
three appearances recently in Havana, Cuba. He 
refused, because he thought he could make more 
money by playing on percentage. The receipts for 
his first concert were about $1,500, the second was 
a few hundred dollars better, and the third was not 
given, for Paderewski, angered at the lack of finan- 
cial response on the part of the Havana public, left 
the city in high dudgeon and returned to the United 
States. 

~ Ken 

The announcement that Teresa Carrefio will be in 
America next season and will make a concert tour 
is of special interest to all who care for the art of 
piano playing. Mme. Carrefio has made many suc- 
cessful tours in all parts of the world during her 
long and busy career. She is one of the artists of 
the keyboard whose personality scintillates and 
whose art is greatly esteemed by all music lovers. 
The tour will be under the management of Winton 
& Livingston. 

——-- -@--—_ 

Notwithstanding the high cost of paper the New 
York Tribune has been devoting a lot of space to 
communications relative to the Metropolitan Opera. 
Upon one single morning last week no less than 
twenty inches were devoted to letters. The joke 
is distinctly on the Tribune, for in many cases—in 
fact, we venture to say in most cases—these com- 
munications are the work of clever press agents who 
adopt pen names and, under the guise of earnest 
discussion, brightly insert line after line and para- 
graph after paragraph of free advertising for their 
respective stars. 

One is strongly inclined to question the standard 
of taste in what purports to be a serious club of 
musicians of New York in allowing such an invita- 
tion as the following to be sent out: 

The ladies of the Club 
Will find you all some “grub,” 


And also quench your thirst, 
On Thursday, March the First. 


After you’ve had some fun, 
They'll serve you, every onc, 
From chafing dishes bright, 
Come at Eight o’Clock that Night. 


Ladies wishirig to assist, é 
Can have their names put on the list. 
Write Mrs. ———, if you're able 


To be a hostess at a table. 


The theatrical managers are considering whether 
they shall join with the music publishers in accept- 
ing a fee for the public performance of copyrighted 
works by hotels, restaurants, cabarets, etc. Most of 
the vocal managers who are engaged in the produc- 
tion of comic operas and musical comedies own the 
producing rights to the music of those works, and 
they may decide to charge a fee for any and all such 
public performances. A committee has been ap- 
pointed by the United Managers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation in order to make a decision for that body. 
Regarding the same charges by music publishers, 
several of them already have announced that the 


price paid for the sheet music, of which they own 
the copyright, covers the performing rights. How- 
ever, those publishers do not as a rule control the 
performing rights of the popular musical comedy 
songs. Among the publishers who have declared 
that the price of their music covers performing 
rights are the houses of G. Schirmer and Charles 
H. Ditson. 
snmniciatilonsiatatines 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA FUND 





Up to the present the Philadelphia Orchestra As- 
sociation has succeeded in raising $652,000 as a part 
of the proposed endowment fund, thus passing in a 
comparatively short length of time the $500,000 goal, 
at which the organization originally aimed. The 
consequence is that the sights of the guns have been 
raised and are now trained on the $1,500,000 mark. 
There should be no difficulty in securing this amount, 
for the campaign has been forging ahead with amaz- 
ing rapidity, and the result is sure to be crowned 
with success. The sum already subscribed repre- 
‘sents the contributions of over 1,200 donors, and 
Manager Judson states that it now is the desire to 
extend this number to 6,000. The offerings re- 
ceived have come from men, women and children in 
various social circles and financial conditions, and 
the efforts, therefore, makes of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra a more or less civic institution. 


exeasieninpeniameemeee 
SCHUMANN-HEINK RAPIDLY RECOVERING 





It was a shock to all music lovers to hear last 
week of Ernestine Schumann-Heink’s accident in 
St. Louis. She appeared the day previous at the 
Odeon with the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra and 
had a wonderful success on that occasion, as the 
press reports show. Mme. Schumann-Heink has 
warm friends in every part of the country, and the 
following editorial, which appeared in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat of Sunday, February 25, 1917, en- 
titled “Mme. Schumann-Heink’s Misfortune,” will 
be read by them with great interest : 

Collisions of moving vehicles in crowded city streets are 
of such frequent occurrence in these rapid times that it may 
be the edge of sympathy is growing dulled, outside the cir- 
cles of the friends and acquaintances of the victims. When 
such a circle includes the world, such an incident as befell 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, in St. Louis, Friday afternoon, 
sympathy will be world wide and keener because of a 
solicitude lest the misfortune may terminate the singing 
career of the famous contralto. Her engagements for 
weeks ahead have already heen canceled because of the 
mishap, resulting ‘n serious physical injuries the effects of 
which cannot yet be known. A vigorous constitution, a 
buoyant disposition and the finest of all artistic temper- 
aments, which enables its fortunate possessor to rise supe- 
rior to adversity, minimize the possibility of the world losing 
the woman. Should the artiste survive the shock, and 
return to new triumphs on the lyric stage, laurels already 
won will shine with added light. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has long had a world audience, 
and everywhere such as have been responsive to the fine 
qualities of head and heart, and the strength of character 
enabling her to contribute to the world’s highest and most 
refined pleasure beyond the time when the average prima 
donna, finding new worlds to conquer, finds the world 
stalling, and like Alexander the Great, withdraws into her- 
self. This woman has continued to sing, not for love or 
mere applause, or of gain lucre, but partly for the love of 
song itself, and not less for love of the world which testi- 
fies toa continuing wish to hear. Her popularity among 
Americans has been greater, perhaps, than among other 
peoples, because she has more than any other great singer 
Europe has ever sent us the American habit of mind, more 
of our vitality; more of our cordiality, and more of our 
democracy. Knowing how we appreciate her gifts, she has 
responded with appreciation of our admiration by natural- 
izing herself in a home on our Western shore and become 
one of us. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink’s many friends and ad- 
mirers will be gratified to learn that no complica- 
tions have resulted and that she is on the rapid road 
to recovery and her usual good health. Although 
her immediate dates have all been canceled, it is to 
be hoped that before long her managers will an- 
nounce that she is again available for concert and 
orchestral appearances. 

—_—_—e- —— - 
LONG DISTANCE PIANO PLAYING 





J. N. Waterbury, according to the Philadelphia 
Courier, claims to have attained the record of 
sixty-five hours seven-and-a-half minutes in his 
“long distance” piano contest, which, he asserts, is 
the longest time any person has ever played a piano. 

Glory be! We are simple folk up north here in 
New York and cannot take in the whole musical 
horizon with a Philawatadelerburphian eye. But it 
seems to us that no one wants to play the piano 
longer than that. 
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VARIATIONS 





By the Editor-in-Chief 


rs 


Submarining the Philharmonic 

The campaign undertaken against the New York 
Philharmonic Society in the columns of several of 
the New York daily newspapers has failed utterly 
and ignominiously. The organization has kept on 
in the even tenor of its way, and is giving to the 
public programs that are attracting crowds of listen- 
ers and pouring money into the coffers of the insti- 
tution. At the present rate of income the Philhar- 
monic should not be long in accomplishing its ideal 
purpose of acquiring a fund for the building of a 
hall of its own. Needless to state that the pro- 
grams which are interesting to the public are of the 
highest quality and meet with the sanction of all the 
New York musicians, except the few who have a 
personal axe to grind and harbor selfish motives 
that prompt them to attack everything the Philhar- 
monic undertakes to do. That the campaign has 
resulted unsuccessfully is due to the good sense and 
innate musical discriminativeness of the concert 
goers of this metropolis. 

A Grecian Defense 

The MustcaL Courter is in receipt of the at- 

tached letter (translated) from that excellent oper- 
- atic artist and charming gentleman, Constantin 

Nicolay: ? 

Dear Sir: : 

In my soul, purely Greek, I felt a slander against my 
country in reading the few lines published on “Greek Mu- 
sic” in the latest issue of the MusicaL Courier. 

I have said a slander, and not an insult, as one can see 
easily that those few dissertations came from a narrow 
horizon—between four walls which generally surrround an 
office so active and clever that one may be it is 
very regrettable. ; : i 

If some of my countrymen are interested in the business 
of Hesperidoides and of symbolic fruits, that has nothing 
to do in a publication like yours, and in a magazine which 
has a world renown as a musical paper such as the Mu 
sicAL Courter. And if all that was written might be true, 
you could not bring out any dogmatic argument that the 
modern Greeks are not the modern descendants from those 
authentic Greeks that all the world admires. This is abso- 
lutely absurd, even if original with the editor of the article. 

It is true that when a nation calls itself the descendant 
of a nation of intellect and of artists, its mission is harder 
and more difficult to hold than a nation that devotes its 
interests to business men and financiering. Therefore the 
modern Greece has had a lot to fight, after so many storms 
already historical, after being the slave of the most bar- 
barous and unkind nation during many long centuries. But 
as no nation has ever perished under such calamities, like- 
wise the great Greek soul has not perished, and my coun- 
try is as yet for any one who wants to see it in its right 
light, always the Greece of olden time, full of life and 
virility, of intelligence and sensitiveness. Ostrogoths, Visi- 
goths, Goths, Huns, all of them have trod upon the soil of 
more than one country, without, however, taking away 
from it any of its original physiognomy; and likewise the 
Greek race, the oldest, solidly built on foundations that 
thousands of years contemplate, has in its mankind re- 
mained virtually unchanged. If the editor of your paper 
who wrote the article on Greek music wanted to know more 
about the modern Greece, not only as to its people, but 
also as to its poets, musicians, sculptors, he would have 
hesitated in his loyalty to himself before creating such an 
aphorism, cheap and of poor taste. 

For those reasons I forgive him, as I believe he must 
be a man of some intelligence, and after reading this line 
will agree with me that all that is beautiful is interesting ; 
and Greece is in that category. _ Yours truly, 

(Signed) C, NIcoLay. 

It is to be*regretted that Mr. Nicolay regards the 
editorial in question as a slight upon modern Greece ; 
it was not so intended. Supersensitiveness in these 
days of general conflict is readily understandable. 
However, every country has in it something worth 
while and big and fine. Greece plays her important 
part in history today even if her significance in art 
has shrunk. Mr. Nicolay is right in saying that the 
ancient Hellenic heritage is not dead, for if it has 
influenced other countries, it surely must be living 
somewhere in its own. The present war, no matter 
which way its ultimate fortunes turn, will not de- 
stroy any of the European nations. After the 
clouds of battle drift away, a fairer sun will shine 
and a greater evolution will eventuate, perhaps the 
speedier because of the great quickening of ambi- 
tions, the destruction of traditions, and the vast 
emotional stir. In that newer and better Europe, 
Greece may some day find its voice again in art and 
make the world listen and wonder and follow as it 
did in the great epochs of the long ago. Even then, 
however, there was war. 


If We Fight 


Things we must banish, as good Americans: 
Beer, Mozart, pinochle, “The Blue Danube,” Frank- 





furter sausage, Wagner, dachshunds, Viennese oper- 
etta, Hamburger beefsteak, dill pickles, German 
bands, “The Turkish Patrol,” Beethoven, Vienna 
rolls, maennerchors, paprika, German comedians, 
sauerkraut, Haydn, Turkish cigarettes, Rhine wine, 
Bach, czardas, Limburger cheese, Vienna bakeries, 
Hungarian rhapsedies, 


Tenors as Art Lovers 


It is reported that not very long ago Enrico Ca- 
ruso at a local art sale paid $30,000 for some rare 
pieces of Limoges enameled work made in France 
in the sixteenth century. Shortly before this inci- 
dent John McCormack had expended a similar sum 
of money for some oil paintings. These purchases 
on the part of the two great singers make it appear 
that the season has been an exceedingly good one 
for tenors. 


Honor Bruch 


Next January will mark the anniversary of the 
eightieth birthday of Max Bruch, one of the world’s 
great living composers.’ It is fitting that the event 
should be marked by some kind of musical celebra- 
tion in this country, for Bruch is a very familiar 
name in our concert halls and there is a wide and 
genuine love for the best compositions of the aged 
master. Already Louis Koemmenich, conductor of 
the New York Oratorio Society and the Mendels- 
sohn Glee Club, has signified his intention to give 
a special Bruch program early in January, 1918. It 
is more than likely that the Oratorio Society will on 
that occasion sing the “Odysseus.” Vocal organiza- 
tions all over the United States should co-operate in 
this movement, and in that way do honor to a mas- 
ter who always has represented the highest form of 
artistic achievement and is identified with the most 
elevated musical ideals. 


Our Favorite Humorist 
B. -E 


. T., in his unvaryingly sparkling “Line 
O’Type” column (Chicago Tribune) is asked by a 
correspondent: ‘Would you mind telling me the 
difference between an impresario and _ entrepre- 
neur?” B.1.. T. answers: “One wears a fur over- 
coat.” Also from the “Line O’Type” is this: “Three 
famous overtures, says Sousa, are ‘Tannhauser,’ 
‘William Tell’ and T. R.’s upper teeth.” 


Genius Blushing Unsold 


From Helena, Mont., Charles L. Wagner, man- 
ager of McCormack, Galli-Curci, Rudolph Ganz and 
other musical best sellers, is in receipt of two letters 
from a gentleman who admits that he is a genius. 
Mr. Wagner felt that the world should not be de- 
prived of some of the great poet’s thoughts and he 
has placed his missives at the disposal of this col- 
umn. Here they are, minus the signature: 

Dear Str—I hope by this time you got my poems. Let 
me tell you, I got two more poems. One of them is a high 
class song poem, of the hivhest type. 
poem of the Irish race. I'll put it against Moore’s works. 
There is more to it than to his hig book. From this poem 
of 8 verses you can take 8 moving pictures. The other is 
a patriotic Trish comic; it’s everything now. I no what 
I’m talking on—or about—for I rank myself as one of 
the most famous unknown writers of the day. See the 
pleasure it is for you to manage the products of such a 
gifted genius as me. Now no praise only what I can 
prove to the world. You cannot get in to mote honor or 
esteem than to put me to the fore and then I never will 
go back on you. Its not in the name of Lynch dirt for 
there is two many of the name and relatives in the cells 
of an English goal. Semone commen 

Dear Str—My price on those two sones if sold out is 
ten thousand dollars: that’s what they will make in a very 
few days for you. Nothing more or less, then you'll al- 
ways get the first of my songs in future so the better you 
treat me it’s to your own advantage as I'll prove. I got 
two more left—composed and all of as good as strike 
Broadway. By doing this you'll put perhaps millions in 
your own pocket. I'll prove as gifted a man as the coun 
try ever knew. - 


Yours Received 


The following cheerful little note made this vale 

of discord seem brighter to us for a moment or two: 
February 27, tor7. 
Dear Eprror-1n-CHIer : 

“Somehow we have the feeline that some day great mu 
sic will come out of Japan. We may be wrong, but we 
seldom are in matters musical.”—-From a Mustcat Courter 
editorial, 

Gee, it must be awful to hate yourself like that. When 
your birthday comes around, don’t forget to send your 
mother a telegram of congratulations. 


I rank it as the best , 


I always read the editorial page, so if you have any 
come-back on that, you know where to put it. , 
Not that you like to blow your own horn, you know, 
but—what did you say? Oh, toot, toot! 
Auice Biur, 
Philharmonic Pleasures 

Last Sunday afternoon, March 4, Yolanda Méré 

was the soloist at the Philharmonic Society concert, 
,and in Liszt’s “Hungarian” fantasy she scored a 
notable triumph, the audience applauding her to the 
echo, and the orchestra joining in the demonstrative 
expressions of approbation. Mme, Méré had not 
been heard in New York for many months, and 
those of her admirers who were disappointed re- 
cently when illness caused her to cancel her recital 
here had ample opportunity again to find pleasure 
in the player’s extremely brilliant technic, warm 
temperamental impetus, lovely and voluminous tone, 
and deep poetical expression. Such a composition 
as the “Elungarian” fantasy by Liszt degenerates 
into a mere empty display of technical generalities 
when it is not played with imagination and sensibil- 
ity. Mme. Meré possesses both these qualities in a 
marked degree, and in consequence her performance 
was filled with a wealth of interesting and pictur- 
esque musical and interpretative details. It is to be 
hoped that she will make another appearance here 
with orchestra, or at least give her postponed recital 
before the present season comes to a close. There 
are too few public pianists of the stamp of Mme. 
Méré. 

The orchestra, under Josef Stransky, gave a par- 
ticularly illuminative reading of Beethoven’s seventh 
symphony, and the applause of the audience showed 
that the message of the symphonic master had pene- 
trated deeply. The orchestra seldom has played 
with more precision and authoritativeness. Music 
from Schubert's “Rosamunde” furnished further de- 
light for the listeners, and it was delivered with ex- 
quisite delicacy and sweetness. 

A repetition of Rubin Goldmark’s “Samson” 
proved that the original estimate of the work as 
made by the Mustcar Courier is correct. The score 
contains material of extreme interest and attractive- 
ness, and through its fine form and workmanship it 
enchains the attention not only of the musician, but 
appeals also to the lay music lover because of its 
melody and its graphic treatment of the thematic 
incidents. If Mr. Goldmark has any more scores 
like this one up his sleeve, he should make haste to 
have our big orchestras produce them. 

Signs of Spring 

It is open season for Easter anthems. 

LEONARD LIEBLING. 
_— OO 


ANENT THE “CANTERBURY PILGRIMS” 


This week stands under the sign of grand opera in 
Inglish—very English, in fact, for it is “The Can- 
terbury Pilgrims” (with characters from Chaucer), 
libretto by Percy Mackaye, and music by Reginald 
de Koven. This new grand opera will have its 
world’s prémiere this evening (March 8) at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House. Artur Bodanzky is to 
conduct and the leading roles are in the hands of 
Edith Mason, Johannes Sembach, Paul Althouse, 
Marie Sundelius, Margarete Ober. The event is 
fraught with unusual interest, for Mr. Mackaye is a 
writer of distinction and Mr. de Koven has won per- 
haps an even more brilliant importance in artistic 
America. He says that the reason he did not sooner 
graduate from the field of comic opera and song 
writing into the larger realm of grand opera is be- 
cause he could not find a libretto he liked. He is 
extremely enthusiastic about Mr. Mackaye’s book. 
The occasion this evening requires no lengthy his- 
torical dissertation, for the history of the production 
of American operas given by the Metropolitan is a 
very short one. The previous essays were Con- 
verse’s “The Pipe of Desire,” “Mona,” “Cyrano” 
and “Madeleine,” of which the last named was far 
and away the best in many respects, even though it 
is a very short work. “Cyrano” had many mo- 
ments of charm. “Mona” was a dreary waste of 
melodic nothingness and orchestral opaqueness, and 
“The Pipe of Desire” caused smiles, even though 
the work was not intended to be comic. Messrs. 
de Koven and Mackaye, therefore, have no over- 
whelming precedents to conquer, in order to give us 
the best American grand opera this country has 
brought forth. Here’s hoping that they do so. 

— -——~@& _ - 


HAPPY FRIEDA HEMPEL 


In the Detroit Free Press of February 25 there 
is an interesting paragraph about temperamental 
grand opera singers, the information in the piece of 
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writing being supplied by W."H. C. Burnett, of the 
Detroit Central Concert Company. It is interesting 
to note that he says he never has met a really dis- 
turbing case of temperamental strenuousness on the 
part of the many singers he has handled in his day. 
He cites as the most recent instance of his observa- 
tion the circumstance at the Frieda Hempel concert, 
which Mr. Burnett’s organization put on in Detroit, 
there being an audience of 3,000 persons. 
found herself in the difficult position of starting a 
certain song and hearing her accompanist begin an 
entirely different number through some mistake or 
oversight on his part. Mr. Burnett says that Mme. 
Hempel, instead of becoming flustered or angry, 
merely smiled and substituted for the regular text 
these words, repeated several times: “You are play- 
ing the wrong song; you are playing the wrong 
song.” 

The accompanist, who had even before that mo- 
ment realized the confusion, joined in the general 
laughter, and, of course, the incident was adjusted 
in a moment or two. 

“Any exhibition of ill temper on the part of the 
prima donna would have lost the sympathy of the 
audience,” said Mr. Burnett, “but as it was she con- 
verted the incident into a real asset so far as her 
hearers were concerned,” Behind the curtain, later 
on, she laughed uproariously over the happening and 
made light of it to him. “Do not talk to me of un- 
pleasant exhibitions of temperament on the part of 
grand opera singers,” finished Mr, Burnett ; “T have 
not come across any such manifestation as yet.” 
a 


LIBRETTOS WANTED 





Many of the composers who have it in mind to 
compete for the $1,000 Hinshaw prize competition 
for grand opera have complained to the MusicaL 
Courier that it is difficult for them to obtain suit- 
able librettos. There seems no reason why writers 
should not try for their share of Mr. Hinshaw’s 
liberal prize. Many writers of comic opera sell 
librettos outright for $500 apiece, and others (some 
of them well known) dispose of the same works for 
a fixed royalty of $50 or $75 per week. In many 
cases, writers of comic opera librettos are fully com- 
petent to construct a text for grand opera, as they 
know the requirements of the stage, can write good 
lyrics, and have a useful knowledge of characteriza- 
tion, color and atmosphere. The winning of the 
Hinshaw prize, and production under those auspices, 
would mean much more in fame and consequent 
future profit than would be represented by the ac- 
ceptance on the part of an ordinary theatrical man- 
ager of a comic opera, which must of necessity be 
fleeting and profitless unless it is an extraordinary 
success. 

Libretto writers who are desirous of competing 
in the Hinshaw competition should send their names 
to the Mustcat Courter, and this paper will en- 
deavor to put them in touch with the composers 
who are seeking text material. The date of the 
closing of the competition has just been extended 
from April 1, 1917, to October 1, 1917. 

A complete summary of the conditions under 
which the competition is to be held appeared in the 
MusicaL Courter of February 15, 1917. 

Any questions concerning the competition, or re- 
quests for copies of the rules, may be addressed to 
William Wade Hinshaw, 1 West Fifty-first street, 
New York City. 

a od 
DO THEY KNOW 





One wonders if the board of directors of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, which receives more free 
space in the papers of America than any other single 
musical institution, are aware that there is no hat 
rack in the press room, nor any place in the house 
where the newspaper men can hang hat or coat, or 
that there is no telephone in the press room, where 
a pay station would be of tremendous convenience. 

The advent of a water cooler in the press room at 
the beginning of the present season provided with 
real spring water at the expense of the management 
was heartily welcomed by the gentlemen of the press 
and would be appreciated still more heartily if the 
supply of cups was not more or less in the habit of 
disappearing below the zero point with considerable 
frequency. There is also some Croton of the finest 


brand in the lavatory attached to the press room, but 
the unfortunate absence of both soap and towels de- 
tracts from its usefulness. 

Another thing which would be heartily appreci- 
ated by the press men would be the provision of 
some box or seats near the press room, exclusively 
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reserved for them, where they could drop in for a 
few minutes and view such parts of the perform- 
ances as they wished to see. The management ex- 
tends the courtesy of regular seats, of course, but a 
critic who wishes to see but a few special minutes of 
some performance with which he is familiar (having 
seen it perhaps fifty times before) often does not 
care to disturb other listeners by walking down the 
aisle to his seat during the scene. 

None of these faults of commission can be laid to 
the door of either Mr. Gatti-Casazza or William J. 
Guard, press representative of the house, whose 
courteous treatment of the critics is constant and 
unremitting. 
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ORIGIN OF MAGYAR MUSIC 





In the New York Evening Mail of January 25, 
Yolanda Méré gave out a very interesting inter- 
view on the subject of Hungarian music. She 
pays a deserved tribute to the Liszt piano rhap- 
sodies, which did so much to bring the attention of 
the world to the wonderful Hungarian folk tunes 
and their possibilities in the way of harmonic and 
rhythmic development. She points out that the 
universal appeal of the Hungarian music lies in the 
fact that its simple melodies “are so truly inspired 
that whether in virgin song form or in a louder 
orchestral setting, they cannot fail to strike a sym- 
pathetic chord in the soul of any music lover, 
whether he be a music virtuoso or one who merely 
loves music and knows not why.” 

However, Mme. Méré points out that while Liszt 
generally is credited with having done much for 
Hungarian music, he did not in his book on the sub- 
ject of the Hungarian gypsies give proper credit to 
the real creators of the Hungarian folk tunes. He 
asserted that they came from the gypsies, whereas 
they were contrived and first sung by the Hungarian 
people and not by the wandering Tzigane tribes. 
Liszt simply mistook the interpreters for the com- 
posers. 

Mme. Méré expresses the opinionthat the Liszt 
Hungarian rhapsodies will live as long as piano 
music remains popular, and in that view she un- 
doubtedly is correct. 

oo vane 


CHINESE OPERA 





In the Portland Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) of 
February 17 there is an interesting article on 
Chinese opera by John Oatman, Musica Courter 
correspondent of Portland. It appears that his city 
enjoys an opera season every winter given by mem- 
bers of the local Chinese colony in customary cele- 
bration of their New Year’s holidays. Mr. Oatman 
states that the performance usually begins at 6:30 
p. m. and ends at 12:30 a. m.—which seems to im- 
ply that the Chinese have their Wagner, and possi- 
bly their “Gétterdammerung” or “Meistersinger.” It 
appears from the description that Chinese opera is 
a very noisy enjoyment, and that in consequence of 
the shrill screechings of the singers, the persistent 
pounding of the percussion instruments, and the 
penetrating wail of the Chinese trumpet, the audi- 
ence cannot stand much of the music at any one 
time, and consequently their attendance is somewhat 
intermittent during the evening, being interspersed 
with trips outside in search of less strenuous and 
perhaps more liquid entertainment. “Among the 
eleven volumes of the great Ming encyclopedia,” 
reports Mr. Oatman, “are many accounts of Chinese 
operas great in history, operas so vigorously ren- 
dered that strong men drop dead from the mere 
sound of the tympani.” It does not appear that any- 
one dropped dead in Portland, but nevertheless Mr. 
Oatman testifies that “the orchestra served its pur- 
pose very efficiently, that purpose being ostensibly 
to furnish a considerable clatter during the entire 
six hour duration of the piece.” 


ek 
THE PERENNIAL YOUTH OF YSAYE 


Fugen Ysaye has returned to us—fifty-eight years 
young! Those who expected to see any sign that the 
trials which the war has brought to him had affect- 
ed the man or his playing were disappointed. The 
lion is himself, very much awake, still in possession 
of his full strength and all his craft. For an exhi- 
bition of the finest there is in the violinistic art— 
pure, clean fiddling, without pose, without tricks, 
with a soul only for the music and the expression of 
its ultimate meaning—there is no one to rival the 
great Belgian master. Nor have his American audi- 
ences been slow to appreciate that fact. Last Satur- 
day he, personally, and his art were received at Car- 





negie Hall, New York, with unbounded enthusiasm 
—with waves of applause that recalled him time 
after time until the count was lost; and before that 
Boston, St. Louis and Canadian cities had received 
him with the same unbounded warmth. His play- 
ing is a truly remarkable demonstration of a splendid 
art, doubly notable in that the veteran of years con- 
tinues to practise this art with all the freshness, all 
the enthusiasm, all the same innate and inexhaust- 
ible love for music that characterized him a genera- 
tion ago. 
a 
MARS OR APOLLO? 





If the war should last forever, what would hap- 
pen to us all? Our whole existence as individuals 
and nations is accustomed to the arts of peace. 
We can no more imagine perpetual war than we 
can grow familiar with the idea of interminable 
disease, never ending fever, permanent delirium. 
We know for a fact that during the thirty year 
war in Germany—a very small war but long—the 
German piano makers were forced out of business. 
Many of them migrated to England. If a war can 
destroy a partly commercial and partly artistic 
trade like piano making, who can say how many 
purely artistic enterprises are prevented from be- 
ginning? Perpetual war would make iron founders 
our princes, and powder makers our autocrats. 
All the old families with fortunes founded in 
commerce would disappear in the impoverished 
multitude, and we should have gunsmiths to rule 
over us. Our judges would be military despots, 
and our schoolmasters drill sergeants. The great 
galaxy of ancient Grecian artists, philosophers and 
poets would vanish in the dark night of oblivion. 
Coriolanus, Pompey, Caesar, and fighting men of 
that character, would be the best that old Rome 
could give us in the place of Catullus, Ovid, Virgil, 
Horace, Cicero, and the other poets and historians. 
The brilliant names of later Italy—Michelangelo, 
Da Vinci, Raphael, Dante, Boccaccio, Titian— 
would be dimmed to a dull unimportance. The 
glory of France would be transferred from her 
artists, her Voltaire, Moliere, Racine, Hugo, to the 
great lone star of the modern military firmament, 
Napoleon, Germany’s Bach, Handel, Beethoven, 
Schumann, Wagner, Goethe, Schiller, Kant, Hum- 
boldt, would give place to her Frederick the Great, 
Yon Moltke, Hindenburg. England would put 
forward her Drake, Nelson, Cromwell, Marl- 
borough, Wellington, instead of Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Newton, Darwin, and her host of mechanical 
inventors. 

Could we be happy in such a world? Could we 
endure the iron despotism of Mars after the gentle 
and persuasive sway of Apollo? Our violinists 
then would be air scouts, our pianists manipulators 
of machine guns, our organists artillery men, and 
our regiments of singers would be in uniforms and 
carry rifles. What a pretty picture of the possi- 
bilities of war! 
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FEATURING THE FEATURES 





Who is Reeding that he should have composed a 
violin concerto, and what made Carbine write a 
“Slavish Dance”? And why did the little “A” 
string snap instead of the smaller “EK”? Read and 
ponder what the Record, of Wilmington, Del., says: 

The Wilmington High School frequently has features in 
the line of musical entertainment at the opening exercises 
on Monday morning, but it took a little girl to put over a 
feature today that would have puzzled an older and much 
more experienced performer. Florence Worthington, a 
diminutive violin student, was announced as the soloist to- 
day, and when she had tuned up her violin started out on 
Reeding’s concerto in D minor. 

Things were going well when Miss Worthington’s little 
“A” string on her three-fourth size violin snapped. Many 
in the audience heard the noise, but few realized what had 
happened because the little violinist continued right on 
playing on three strings. On the platform was a violinist 
who had a violin with him that happened to be a full sized 
instrument, but it had four strings. So, without comment 
or much loss of time, Miss Worthington passed her little 
instrument over for the man’s size violin and finished the 
number. Responding to the encore she played Carbine’s 
“Slavish Dance,” even if she did have to stretch her arms 
to reach the strings. 

This newspaper “frequently has features in the 
line of musical” criticism, but we never “put over 
a feature” on a par with the features of the line 
of criticism put over in the Record. A record of 
our output in the feature line will show we never 
put over a statement to the effect that in respond- 
ing to the encore a girl stretched her arms to reach 
the strings on a man’s fiddle. That was certainly 


a feat, sure enough. 
One of the features in the line of handling a Car- 


bine is to pull the trigger. Bang! 
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THE BYSTANDER 








Glee Clubs, Judges, Astronomers, “Famous 


Pianists” 
and George Buck : 
* 

Last Saturday night I dropped into Carnegie Hall to hear 
the college glee club boys in their annual frolic. There 
was a lot of fun and as a matter of fact there was a lot 
of music. Glee clubs, like everything else, appear decidedly 
to have changed since the days of the last generation. 
There is more real music and less of those exaggerations 
of rhythm and diction, 4 la negro minstrel, that used to be 
so characteristic of glee club work. In the prize competi- 
tion of seven of the colleges—Harvard, Princeton, Am- 
herst, Dartmouth, Pennsylvania, Penn State and Columbia 
were represented—each club sang a lovely thing of Arthur 
Sullivan’s called “The Long Day Closes.” The judges 
were Arthur Woodruff, Dr. Frank Damrosch and John 
Hyatt Brewer of Brooklyn. It may make them feel bad to 
know that I think their judgment was miles away from a 
correct decision. The silver cup was awarded to Harvard, 
honorable mention to Princeton. Harvard did not sing 
badly—in fact, it would have been a close tie between Har- 
vard and Dartmouth for second place, but there was abso- 
lutely no doubt in my mind, nor in that of the musical 
friend who was with me, that the Amherst club sang much 
better than any of the others from every standard of true 
musical value. Princeton, which received the honorable 
mention, equivalent to second prize, was just one of the 
ordinary ruck and did not even come into consideration. 
I should like to have a chance to discuss with the judges 
on what basis their award was made. Perhaps they took 
a look at the list of patronesses of each club which was 
printed on the program, for there Abou-Ben-Ahmed-Har- 
vard’s name led all the rest by a large majority. 

* * + * * 


The day before I was at another contest, this time one 
in piano playing. It was one of the divisional contests 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs, the winner of 
which appears at Birmingham, Ala., in the spring to con- 
test for the national prize at the Tenth Biennial Festival. 
There were five judges, three well known professional 
pianists, myself (1 am still modestly in doubt as to 
whether I was selected as the “critic” or the “musician of 
general culture,” which the conditions of the contest call 
for as judge), and a lady who shall remain nameless. All 
four of us men were there promptly at the hour set for 
beginning the contest. So were the contestants. The lady 
judge ambled in just half an hour later. The judges were 
seated behind screens, so that they were invisible to the 
contestants and the contestants to them; also they were 
not allowed to consult with one another. When the con- 
test was over we men passed in our signed opinions and 
waited about to find out upon whom we had agreed. After 
about twenty minutes’ wait the one lady judge was still 
working on her papers, so we left in disgust. Now those 
three professional pianists are pretty busy men and I myself 
do not have the opportunity of being as lazy as my natural 
instincts incline me. Our distinguished colleague of the 
opposite sex is a married woman and of no stated occupa- 
tion. All of which leads one strongly to take the negative 
in the discussion of that popular subject, “Are Women 
People?” 

* * * *” x 

Live and learn. I suppose most everybody else already 
knew that the famous English astronomer, Sir William 
Herschel, started out to be a musician; in fact, was a first 
class musician before he took to astronomy. But the ig- 
norant, like myself, may be interested to know that his 
papa was an oboe player in a Hanoverian regimental band 
and that little Bill started out in the same profession. 
After papa had brought him across the channel he had hard 
struggles in Scotland, finally arriving as musical director 
of all the music at the famous watering place of Bath, 
England. He was an omnivorous reader and his mind had 
a strong penchant for mathematics. Thus he drifted into 
the study of astronomy, aided and abetted by his sister, 
who also became a famous astronomer. During the dull 
season at Bath, days and nights used to be spent in the 
manufacture of astronomical instruments and in their use 
when completed. Finally his extraordinary discoveries and 
researches led to recognition by the savants, so that he 
was enabled to give up his musical work entirely and won 
honors and profit for himself in the new field, incidentally 
marrying a rich English woman. 

It would -be interesting to know if Sir William ever 
looked back upon his musical days with regret and longing 
—the odds being ninety to one against it, I imagine. But 
I don’t think I should care to be an astronomer. There can 
be nothing in the world so destructive to the conceit and 
sense of self importance of anyone as the study of this 
science, dealing as it does with infinite, illimitable space. 
The well known fly on the chariot wheel-had a perfect right 
to imagine himself a mastodon in comparison to the pro- 
portion between an astronomer and his science. 

* * * + * 

Leo Tecktonius, a young man who has lived in Paris for 
several years past, will surely be obliged to the New York 
Tribune reporter for referring to him as a “famous pian- 
ist.” Nobody ever called Tecktonius that before, and he 
is bound to be quite flattered. I remember an artistic 
little thing which he did on one of his programs, playing 
the solo movement from the “Pathétique” sonata all by 
itself, perhaps because of the technical difficulties of the 
rest of the work. 

He may not be so well pleased with some of the rest of 
the Tribune’s article, which had to do with testimony given 
by a friend or acquaintance of Tecktonius in a divorce suit. 
According to the Tribune, “I didn’t remember her,” con- 
tinued the witness, “until she recalled the Ritz and Taxi- 
what’s-his-name.” 

“Wasn’t Taxi’s name Tecktonius?” suggested Mr. UI- 
man. (Mr. Ulman was one of the lawyers.) 

“That’s it,’ exclaimed the milliner. (It was a he milli- 
ner.) “He posed as a Russian, but he came from Wilkes- 
Barre, or somewhere, and he was an Irish Catholic. I 
know, because he passed the plate at the Cathedral.” 

Isn’t it a trifle hard on Wilkes-Barre, especially as the 


city which really has the honor of Tecktonius is Moline, 
Illinois ? 
eo S46) Ce 
Here is something which the Tribune borrowed from 
Ed Howe—a selection from “Potato Hill Anthology.” All 
of us thousands who know Edgar Lee Masters’ “Spoon 
River Anthology” will appreciate the parody: 


GEORGE BUCK. 
When the weather is bad, 
There is no amusement in this town 
Except to listen to ang Buck 
Tell of his trip to New York, 
Where he heard the Opera, and 
Saw nearly everything. 
He says Kate Brown, 
Who waits on table 
At the restaurant, is as good looking 
As Mme, Lina Cavalieri, 
And a good deal easier 
To get acquainted with, 


To which there is a postscript, “Speaking of grand opera 
and music, Tiffany & Company offer ‘watches and wrist 
watches.’ ” Byron Hace. 





, HIT OR MISS | 





Jack of All Trades and Master of None 


Recently a musical manager entered the advertising field 
as solicitor for a local musical paper. Unsuccessful man- 
agers generally make unsuccessful advertising sdlicitors ; 
likewise, successful advertising solicitors generally make 
successful managers. 


The National Game 

Male operatic stars are not the only ones who lose money 
playing poker. There is a soprano who is supposed to 
know as much about riding a bob-tail flush as she does 
about the Ride of the Walkiire. In fact, on dit that one 
of her favorite draws is four cards to a flush. 

No wonder she loses money, even though the Verdi 
monument does hover about the background as a talisman 


of luck! 
Juan Nadal Sails for Spain 


Juan Nadal, the Spanish tenor, who sang this past season 
with the Chicago Opera Company, sailed last Thursday, 
March 1, for his native land. It is said that Maestro 
Campanini has an option in this tenor for next season, and 
will let him know later whether his services will be 
required, or whether he can stay in Spain in order to avoid 
the risks associated with the high seas. 


Apologies to K. C. B. 
I AM A MUSICAL manager. 
* * * 


I WANT A LOT of money. 
* *) * 
WHO doesn’t? 
ACQUIRING sums. 
OF DECENT size. 
* * 
SOLELY THROUGH commissions. 
* * * 
IS TEDIOUS business. 
* 
CAN YOU give me. 


* * 


* 


THE NAMES of men. 

* 
OR WOMEN or both. 

* 
WHO WILL give me. 

* 
FIVE HUNDRED beans up 

* * * 
ON MY PROMISE to leave. 

* * 
AT TWELVE high noon. 

* * 
ON A SIX MONTHS’. 

. 
BOOKING trip? 

* * 
BETWEEN YOU and me. 

* * 
I WON’T go. 

* * 
I WILL STAY right here. 

* * 
IN THIS hotel. 

’ 
“THE DECORATIONS. 

* 


+ 


ATTRACT AND impress. 
e <6 


+ 
THE suckers.” 

* * * 
WHAT OF THOSE already. 

* * * 
DUPED? 
THAT’S EASY. 

** * 
AM I NOT “pounding away. 

* * * 
ON WINSTON-Salem” for one? 

ee or 
CAN I NOT impart. 

*” 

THIS SECRET to another? 

** * 
“YOU ARE BOOKED for a tour. 

* 


* * * 


WITH THE Philharmonic. 
ORCHESTRA AND one appearance. 
In CARNEGIE Hall. 

WHEN Mr. STRANSKY. 


+ 


I SEE THAT— 


Society of American Singers has been organized. 
San Carlo Opera Company drew overful houses in Pitts- 
burgh. 
Mme. Buckhout is giving fourteen “composers’ afternoons,” 
during which she presents 150 songs. 
The Berlioz “Requiem” is to be given on Palm Sunday in 
New York. 
Galli-Curci rescues Detroit concert. 
Wichita’s third annual music festival is scheduled to open 
May 7. 
Patrons at the Salsomaggiore Institute enjoy a bridge 
party during treatment. 
Frances Nash’s art astonished and delighted Worcester. 
Last week the printer insisted upon making this column 
credit scholastic honors to Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s 
songs, not sons. 
Josef Stransky was injured severely last Sunday. 
Brooklyn Academy board of directors gave Gatti-Casazza 
a silver punch bowl. 
Mary Garden defies submarines or torpedoes to touch her. 
C. Mortimer Wiske has secured Galli-Curci for the New- 
ark Festival. 
Mme. Melba is in America again. 
The Metropolitan will produce Henry F. Gilbert's ballet 
next season. 
Chicago Apollo Musical Club may lose Harrison B, Wild, 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra performed Loeffler’s 
“Hora Mystica.” 
Mary Garden will play Thais for the “fillums.” 
Paris Opera Comique cheers for Americans. 
A new ballet by G. Ricou is being given in Paris. 
Paris theaters must close four days out of seven to save 
coal. 
The Union of Women Professors and Composers gave a 
concert at Paris. 
Bridgeport Oratorio Society added to its laurels with “The 
Dream of Gerontius.” 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach played her own concerto with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
Seven compositions were given a first performance in New 
York by the Chamber Music Society. 
Katherine Goodson is making a tour of Java. 
Some one asks the Information Bureau why people are 
late to concerts? Why, indeed? 
Jacques S. Danielson declares there is no short cut to a 
musical Parnassus. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink is recovering. 
Julia Heinrich is held up in South Dakota in approved 
Wild West fashion. 
Washington is to have a three day musical festival next 
month, 
The Emporia (Kansas) High School will give credit for 
piano lessons taken outside of school, 
Gluck and Zimbalist pack the New York Hippodrome. 
Caruso’s son has joined the colors. 
The New York Symphony's afternoon subscription series 
is over. 
The Blind Men’s Improvement Club enjoyed its annual 
concert, 
Lucy Bates will make here Chicago debut with the Phil- 
harmonic Choral Society. 
Augette Foret says her programs are her “mental chil- 
dren.” 
Grainger’s “In a Nutshell” suite was given its first New 
York performance. 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell is 
America and Australia. 
Joseph Bonnet gave a recital on the organ at the home of 
Senator Clark. 
A pupil of Laura E. Morrill is to appear with Caruso be- 
_fore the New York Mozart Society. 
Julia Claussen has been engaged as soloist at the Chicago 
_ concert of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 
New York is now enjoying a Mexican orchestra. 
Eugen Y saye gave his first New York recital of the season 
. last aw 
erman Sandby as virtuoso and composer filled a progr 
_ for the New York MacDowell Club oes ae 
Chalmers Clifton, of Boston, and Clarence Eddy, of San 
Francisco, are recent New York visitors. 
San Diego is still determined to give an operatic festival 
this spring. , 
G. Schirmer, Inc., will not exact fee for public perform 
_. ances of their publications, 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer New York house sold a Stradi- 
varius for $16,000 
Anna Case is attracting packed houses along the line of 
her tour, H. R. F. 


to make a tour of South 


WANTS YOU to play. 

* *¢ * 
THE RUBINSTEIN concerto. 
IN D minor”? 


AM I RISKING a law-suit? 


NO MUSICIANS are 


most 
* * 
UNBUSINESSLIKE. 
THEY ARE afraid 
SUPPOSE one did 
TACKLE me 

I CAN invent a. 
COUNTER claim, 
NOTHING doing? 


I CUSS you. 
. 


Mon Dieu 
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Bethany, Neb.—-A special course in the appreciation 
of music with credit is to be ottered at Cotner College, 
beginning the next semester. As a basis of study, “What 


We Hear in Music” and the Victor book of the opera 
are to be usec Iie course will also include principals of 
music, the history of music in detail, musical instruments, 
etc. Among the operas which will receive special study 
are “Aida,” “The Bohemian Girl,” “Carmen,” “Cavalieria 
Rusticana,” “Tales of Hofimann,” “Faust,” “Magic Flute,” 
“Gotterdammerung,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Lohengrin,” 
“Lucia di Lammermoor,” “Martha” and “Parsifal.” In 


addition to the regular work, special lectures will be given 
by prominent musicians of Lincoln. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issuc,) 

Buffalo, N. Y.—On February 26, Guy Maier and Lee 
Pattison, Bostun pianists, gave a two-piano recital under 
the management of Otto P. Hager. Their program was 
made up of present day music and the audience was highly 
appreciative of their offerings soth pianists disclosed 
individuality of a high order, and marked musical gifts. 

Burlington, Ia.--The Gray-Lhevinne recital, which 
took Wednesday evening, February 28, at the 
Academy attracted a capacity audience. 

Chicago, letter on another page of 
issuc,) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
issuc,) 

Dayton, Ohio.—Under the auspices of the Symphony 
Association the Cincinnati Orchestra, Dr. Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor, made its second appearance here this season 
last month. The concert was one of the best ever 
here by this orchestra. Theo Karle, the popular 
soloist made a fine impression. So much enthu- 
iasm was created that a return engagement has been ar- 
ranged for Louise Homer appeared in a song recital 
here recently under the auspices of the Civic Music League. 
Florence McMillan accompanied her On February 13 
a concert was given for the Belgian Relief by Daisy Jean, 
cellist, and Gabrielle Radaux, pianist, playing a program 
made up of works by Belgian composers. On February 


lace on 
Auditorium, 
Ill.— (See 


this 


(See letter on another page of this 


early 
given 


tenor, as 


14, the sixth Civic League concert was given with Mabel 
Garrison, soprano, and Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, as solo- 
ists. Both artists were greeted with much enthusiasm. 


accompanied by George Siemonn, while 
accompanied Mr, Zimbalist. 
(See letter on another page of this 


Miss Garrison was 
Samuel Chotzinoff 

El Paso, Tex, 
issue.) 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—Margaret Jamieson, pianist, a 
former resident of this city, was the first attraction in 
the series of imorning musicales given by the St. Cecilia 
Society, on February 28. Genuine talent is shown in her 
playing and she possesses technic combined with a deli- 
cate and sympathetic interpretation. Miss Jamieson re- 
peated the same program on Thursday evening, March 1. 

Houston, Tex.—On February 22 the Houston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Paul Berge, conductor, played to a large 
audience, which greeted every number 


and appreciative 
with much applause. Bessie Griffith, a local pianist, was 


the soloist. The concerts of this organization are given 
under the management of Will Kendall.———Charles W. 
Harrison, tenor, gave a splendid concert to a large and 


enthusiastic audience on February 25. Although suffering 
from a severe cold he sang excellently. Myrtle Radcliff 
accompanied him acceptably. On February 28 Paul 
Reimers, tenor, appeared here under the auspices of the 
Woman's Choral Club. His work was thoroughly en- 
joyed by a large audience. The club, composed of some 
of the best voices in the city (H. T. Huffmaster, director, 
and Patricio Gutierrez, accompanist), contributed several 
numbers to the program. May Feterson, soprano, will be 
the soloist at the next concert. new musical club, 
known as the Artistic Guild, has been organized here, its 
purpose being to develop latent ambitions and promote 
good fellowship among artists. A program is to be given 
by its members each week. The following officers were 
elected President, Mr. J. Bently; vice-president, Mrs. 
Bijbee; secretary, Miss Vieweger; treasurer, Miss Dixon; 
press agent, Miss lennon. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
this issue.) 

Newark, N. J. 
issuc,) 

New Orleans, La.—On February 25 the New Orleans 
Symphony Orchestra, Earnest E. Schuyten, conductor, 
gave its first concert to an audience which broke all rec- 
ords for Sunday matinee symphony attendance. The re- 
appearance of symphony music here is due to the munifi- 
cence of Mrs. Hubbard Maylan Feild, a former Bostonian. 
A second concert will be given on April 29. The public 
response was so spontaneous and enthusiastic and the at- 
titude of the sponsor so liberal that a symphony orchestra 
in New Orleans may be regarded as a fixture 


(See letter on another page of 


(See letter on another page of this 


Omaha, Neb.—-(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Philadelphia, Pa.—(Sce letter on another page of this 
issue.) 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The Haydn Choral Union of North 
Buroughs presented Maud Powell, the well known violinist, 
in recital here recently, Her work throughout the evening 
was a great delight and was appreciated by the large 
audience which gave her hearty applause and to which she 
graciously responded with encores, Arthur Loesser ac- 
companied her acceptably. The Haydn Choral Union, un- 
der the capable d'rectorship of Tohn Coville Dickson, sang 
excellently. | Elizabeth Waddell is the accompanist for 
the organizstion 


Sacramento, Cal.—The joint recital of Lina Cavalier 


and Lucien Muratore on February 22 was one of the most 
brilliant of the present season's musical gatherings.” There 


was a huge audience present who greatly enjoyed the 
offerings of these two sterling artists——Karl Havlicek, 
violinist; Malvina Ehrlich, pianist; and Paul Parks, bari- 
tone, gave a recital at the Y. M. C. A. on February 23. 
A large and enthusiastic audience was present and the mu- 
sicians acquited themselves with admirable credit-——On 
February 26, Louis Graveure, the well known baritone, 
with Frank Bibb at the piano, gave a recital before the 
Saturday Club with his usual success. His program in- 
cluded songs by Schubert, William Jackson, Henry Lawes, 
Samuel Arnold, Bemberg, Alexander von Fielitz, Bain- 
bridge Crist, Oley Speaks and Frank Bibb, which gave him 
ample opportunity to display the wide range of his voice 
and the versatility of his art to advantage-——Alhbert Spald- 
ing will give a recital here on March 19. It is bting 
looked forward to with much pleasure. 

San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue, ) 

San Francisco, Cal.—On February 25, Lucien Mura- 
tore and Lina Cavalieri gave a recital here to a very large 
audience, which received them warmly. Owing to the fine 
attendance the local manager, Frank W, Healy, arranged 
for a second concert. The first municipal concert, con- 
ducted by authority of the city government of San Fran- 
cisco, took place in the Civic Auditorium on February 
22, Frederick G. Schiller, conducting. The orchestra num- 
bered sixty and there was also a chorus of considerable 
size. City officials took part in the opening concert which 
was well attended. This municipal experiment involves an 
admission fee of only ten cents. The vocal soloist of this 
concert was Johanna Kristoffy——-At the eighth “pop” 
concert of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Feb- 
ruary 25, Walter Handel conducted his own composition, 
a symphonic poem entitled “Macbeth.”———Louis Graveure 
caused a sensation here in his opening performance, under 
the Greenbaum management. He has given two regular 
recitals and provided an additional performance as a Bel- 
gian benefit——Will L. Greenbaum announces that his 
season will close in April with Elena Gerhardt and the 
New York Symphony Orchestra as the last two attractions. 

Samuel D. Mayer, a very popular organist of this 
city, will celebrate his golden anniversary as a musician 
in October, 

hawnee, Okla.—On February 21, Oscar Seagle, bari- 
tone, appeared here under the auspices of the Synthetic 
Music Club, the leading musical organization of the city, 
before a large, appreciative and demonstrative audience. 
He won his audience at once both hy his excellent sing- 
ing and attractive personality. His program was a most 
interesting one, including old French and Irish songs, songs 
by Brahms, Burleigh, Paladine, Szulc, Moussorgsky, Four- 
drain, Wolf, Holden-Huss, Hageman, Horsman, Cyril 
Scott and Fairchilds. Henri Doering accompanied Mr. 
Seagle splendidly and contributed in a large degree to the 
success of the concert. 

Sidney, Ohio.—A vesper service devoted to the life 
and organ works of J. S. Bach was given Sunday after- 
noon, February 25, in the First M. E,. Church, of which 
Elmer Friedrich Ende is the organist and choirmaster. 
The address, entitled “The Life Work of Bach,” was 
given by Rev. Isaac L. Wood, and several of Bach’s com- 
positions for organ played by Mr. Ende. 

_ St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Syracuse, N. Y.—There have been several notable re- 
citals here recently, the first being that given on Monday 
evening, February 26, by the Syracuse University Chorus 
under the leadership of Prof. Howard W. Lyman. The 
chorus repeated the program given recently at the Em- 
pire Theater and were assisted by Raymond Wilson, pi- 
anist; G. Washington Whitehouse, basso-baritone, and 
Louise Boedtker, soprano. The entire recital was suc- 
cessful, both the soloists and chorus acquitting themselves 
well, On Tuesday evening, February 27, the Apollo 
Club, under the direction of Prof. Harry Leonard Vib- 
bard, gave its fifth annual concert in the ballroom of the 
Onondaga. The chorus was assisted by Betsey Lane Shep- 
herd, soprano. The club did excellent work and showed 
the effects of the painstaking training given therm by Prof. 
Vibbard. Mrs. Shepherd’s work was most satisfactory 
and she was heartily encored by her audience. William A. 
Snyder, tenor, also assisted in the program.——Thursday 
evening, March 1, Leo Ornstein, the futurist pianist, who 
created such a furore in musical circles here last June 
when he appeared before the State Music Teachers’ As- 
sociation, was again heard at the Onondaga, under the 
auspices of the Morning Musicals. His work was equally 
brilliant at this recital and his audience showed their ap- 
preciation of his masterful technic and his sympathetic 
interpretation of h.s Chopin numbers. Mrs. William 
Jerome Lewis has resigned as the president of the New 
York State Federation of Musical Clubs on account of the 
criticism offered by certain local people regarding the 
judges of the recent piano contest held in the First Bap- 
tist Church on January 25. The judges were Charles M. 
Courboin. organist of the First Baptist Church, and one of 
the prominent concert organists of the country; W. Grant 
Egbert, director of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, and 
A. Kathleen King, local manager for the Salon Musicale 
series and other attractions. Just what will be the out- 
come of the matter is uncertain, but the criticisms seems 
to come from those who were dissatisfied because cer- 
tain local participants did not win the prize offered. 

Rochester, N. ¥Y.—Stetson Humphrey, a Rochester 
singer who has been meeting with marked success in the 
concert field in New York and elsewhere, recently gave 
a very delightful recital here at the home of his mother, 
Mrs. John Lewis Humphrey. Mr. Humphrey handles his 
voice, a full. rich baritone, skilfully and sings artistically. 
The large audience gave every evidence of enjoying greatly 
the selections which he rendered———The Tuesday Musi- 
cale has completed its election and the following now con- 











stitute the executive staff of the club: President, Mrs. 
Hermann Kellner; first vice-president, Mrs. Heinrich Ja- 
cobsen; second vice-president, Mrs. Max O. Brickner ; cor- 
responding secretary, Mrs. Frederick W. Coit; recording 
secetary, Mrs. Freeman Allen; treasurer, Rosa Stoll; 
chairman of instrumental committee, Isable Grant; 
chairman of vocal committee, Mrs. B. C. Dunn; chairman 
of students’ committee, Mrs, Charles Garner, and chair- 
man of committee musical extension, Elizabeth Casterton- 
MacDonell,_—On February 23, Frieda Hempel, the popu- 
lar soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Company, gave a 
program here before a capacity house, under the auspices 
of the Tuesday Musicale. Miss Hempel’s voice was fresh 
and beautiful and her stage presence most engratiating. 
Her program included songs by Schumann, Beethoven, 
Brahms, Bellini, Humperdinck, Pfitzner, Burleigh and Jo- 
hannes Strauss. Under the auspices of the Tuesday 
Musicale, Rudolph Ganz gave a piano recital on Febru- 
ary 27 to a large and enthusiastic audience, which greatly 
enjoyed all his numbers.—-Minna Lee-Evans, soprano, 
and Gordon Laidlaw, pianist, gave an unusual degree of 
pleasure in a joint recital on February 27. : 
Toronto, Canada.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) : 
University, N. Dak.—The Zoellner String Quartet 
gave a concert here recently which was greatly enjoyed by 
all present. It was not the technical perfection alone that 
pleased the listeners; it was that, plus the wonderful per- 
sonality of the players which is so much a part of their 
music. 
Washington, D. C.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) : 
Wichita, Kan.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) s 
Worcester, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 








YSAYE, THE MASTER 





Eugen Ysaye, grand master of the lodge of eminent 
violinists, gave his first recital in New York this season at 
Carnegie Hall on Saturday afternoon, March 3. It is re- 
markable how lightly the hand of time has_rested upon 
Eugen Ysaye and his ability to play the violin. There is 
an authority, there is a finish, there is a satisfactory com- 
pleteness from every standpoint to his work that time 
seems in no way to have affected. He is the great classic 
master of violin playing of the finest and most legitimate 
sort. There are no tricks either in his playing or in his 
bearing on the platform. It is just fiddling, fiddling of the 
very finest sort, fiddling of the old school. He is the tradi- 
tional master and there is a completeness of satisfaction 
in listening to him—at least for the present reviewer—to 
be derived from the work of no other violinist of the day. 

When Ysaye appeared on the platform he cannot fail to 
have been moved by the ovation which welcomed him. In 
it the audience surely sought to express not only its ad- 
miration for him as an artist but also its sympathy for 
him in the trials and tribulations which have been his since 
the war began. For several minutes he was compelled to 
stand bowing before he was able to begin. The program 
was as follows: Sonata, op. 24 (Lazzari), sonata in D 
minor (Geminiani), “Extase’ (Ysaye), “Lointain Passé” 
(Ysaye), scherzo-valse (Chabrier-Loeffler), “Romance in 
G” (Beethoven), “Havanaise” (Saint-Saéns), “Rondo” 
(Guirand). 

The new sonata by Lazzari—heard here for the first time, 
if memory is correct—is a most interesting work. Al- 
though it is distinctly modern in its tendency, there is real 
music in it and themes of real value. There are, too, 
strong rhythms and freedom from that wilful capricious- 
ness which too often mars the work of composers of to- 
day. It is legitimate music and in it both Ysaye and his 
fellow artist, Maurice Dambois. accompanist, scored a very 
legitimate success. Then came a performance of the Ge- 
miniani sonata, which, for perfection of ensemble and 
faithful observation and execution of the best and finest 
traditions, it would be impossible to exceed. There was 
tumultuous applause after it. Next Ysaye played two of 
his compositions, “Extase” and “Lointain Passé.” “Ex- 
tase” is quite in the modern vein and it is most interesting 
to hear, but the accompaniment is so plainly orchestral in 
character that it would doubtlessly be still more effective 
with orchestral accompaniment. “Lointain Passé” is a 
most delightful thing, in ancient style, but at the same time 
with a touch of appropriate modernity. Such a composi- 
tion as this is of more value than a dozen of the facile 
and ear-tickling compositions or arrangements to which 
so many violinists of today are proud to attach their names. 
The familiar numbers in the final group were done with 
the same splendid art which had characterized all the rest 
of the recital. At the end of the printed program there 
was no such thing as dispersing the audience. Everybody 
remained and insisted upon encore after encore until the 
great master finalkf came out in despair without his fiddle 
and with his hands raised to indicate that he could do no 
more. Then—and even then reluctantly—the audience left. 
There has been no finer violin recital in New York this 
season and there will be no finer one. 

Maurice Dambois, presiding at the piano, was in no way 
second to the great master with whom he shared the pro- 
gram. An extraordinary point about this is the fact that 
the piano is not Dambois’ chosen instrument. He is a cel- 
list by profession. 





Lucille Bethel Delighting Newark Music Lovers 





Lucille Bethel, soprano, who is achieving marked success 
this season at the Hotel Robert Treat, Newark, N. J., pos- 
sesses a voice which has been described as combining a 
rare sweetness with much power and extensive range. Miss 
Bethel studied under Thomas Callis and Raphael Navano, 
and has coached under Victor Harris and Alfred Robyn 
as well, and her singing shows the result of this careful 
training. During the summer she scored a very pronounced 
success at the outdoor programs given at Lakemont Park, 
Pa., her voice showing up excellently under heavy demands 
made upon it. The press and public gave her work the 
enthusiastic praise which it deserved. 
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Lester Donahue’s Second New York 
Recital, March 15 


On Thursday*afternoon, March 15, the brilliant and 
gifted young American pianist, Lester Donahue, will ap- 
pear in Aeolian Hall for the second recital of his New 
York season. Mr. Donahue, after a triumphant concert 
tour to the Pacific Coast and back, during which he received 
an ovation upon the occasion of his debut in his home 
town, Los Angeles, with the Symphony Orchestra there, 
has been concertizing in the Fast with acclaim at the hands 
of the critics, In fact, Mr. Donahue’s playing during the 
past season has been welcomed everywhere with abundant 
praise. Mr. Donahue’s numerous admirers in Greater New 
York insure that his audience upon the occasion of his 
second concert this season in Aeolian Hall will be large 
and brilliant. 

His program is as follows: Prelude and fugue, D major, 
(Bach-Busoni), sonata, op. 90, E minor (Beethoven), 
“Aufschwung,” “In der Nacht” and “Tramueswirren” 
(Schumann), “Apres une lecture du Dante” (Liszt), “Po- 
lonaise Americaine” (Carpenter), “Reflets dans |’eau.” 
“Soiree dans Grenade” (Debussy), rhapsodie, C major 
(Dohnanyi). 





Riesberg Studio Musicale at Yonkers 





Every seat was filled and many persons stood through 
the monthly musicale given at F. W. Riesberg’s studio, 
1 North Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y., Saturday evening, Feb- 
ruary 24. The playing of the Steadman Family Orchestra 
was especially enjoyed, little May’s (she is eight years of 
age) cornet part attracting special interest. Their num- 
bers were the Paderewski minuet and march from “Aida.” 

Helen I. Taylor and Angeline Kelley showed good prog- 
ress, and Dorothy Andrews played “Siegmund’s Love 
Song” with fine expression. Martha F. Carpenter played 
correctly, giving promise of becoming an expert pianist. 
Florence Munch, of Mount Vernon, played MacDowell’s 
“Polonaise” with fluent technic and good style. Florence 
Gwynne, of Brooklyn, was heard in MacDowell’s big con- 
cert study. The same dash and brilliancy associated with 
all her work were again conspicuous features of her play- 
ing.. This was true also of Henrietta Witzel. 

Five juniors, pupils of Bessie Riesberg, who did well 
were Florence Burns, Harriet Harris, Elizabeth Quirk, 
Beatrice O’Brien and Marcella Riesberg. All received 
much applause. 





Margaret Abbott, Contralto 





It is significant that in less than two months after sign- 
ing her contract with Walter Anderson Margaret Abbott 
filled a dozen important engagements, and has been booked 
ior as many more including the Worcester Festival, Pater- 
son Festival, Lindsborg Festival, Rubinstein Club, a Chi- 
cago recital, with the Waterbury Choral Society, etc. 

With a voice of excellent quality, range and volume, and 
an ingratiating personality, it is small wonder that this 
charming young singer is among the most successful artists 
on the concert stage. 

To Wilfried Klamroth, with whom Miss Abbott studied 
five years, belongs the credit of developing this wonderful 
voice, and it is a credit to his good judgment that this 
young singer has waited until she was thoroughly equipped 
before filling important engagements. 

Another artist thus has been exploited by the Anderson 
Bureau which will sustain its reputation for introducing 
artists of exceptional merit. 





Buckhout Activities 


“Busy Mme. Buckhout” hardly describes the various ac- 
tivities of this soprano, who, this season, is giving a series 
of fourteen “Composers’ Afternoons,” singing songs com- 
posed by the special composer of that day, who is always 
at the piano. 

February 24, piano and vocal works by Roland Farley 
made up the program, when Mme. Buckhout had to repeat 
three of the songs. “Remembering” (dedicated to her) she 
repeated twice. “This is one of the finest songs I sing,” 
said Mme. Buckhout, which is high praise indeed, con- 
sidering how many hundred songs are in her repertoire. 
March 3 works by Eleanor M. Davis made up the pro- 
gram, and the coming Saturday, at 3 p. m., vocal and 
violin works by Florence Turner Maley will be heard. 

February 17 six pupils of Mme. Buckhout were asso- 


CONCERT ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Daniel Mayer Presents 
BEATRICE 


HUBBELL-PLUMMER 


In the Second Recital of Her - 


SONGS AND VERSES FOR CHILDREN 


Thursday, March 22 at 3 o clock. at the Princess Theatre, 39th St. 
and 6th Ave., New York 


Accompanist Emil Polak 
Tickets - $1 to $2. Boxes - 
Mail Orders to DANIEL MAYER, Times Bidg. 


COMPOSITION RECITAL 


MANA ZUCCA 


ASSISTED BY EMINENT ARTISTS 
Saturday Evening, March 17th, 1917 
AT 815 AECLIAN HALL 


Tickets $2.00, $1.00, 50c. Boxes $25.00 
For Sale at Box Office or 4 West 130th Street 


Management of DANIEL MAYER Knabe Piano Used 


McCORMACK 


Tickets Now on Sale for Next Concert 


Carnegie Hall, Sunday Afternoon 
March 18 


PHILHARMONI 


JOSEF STRANSKY, Conductor 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Next Friday Afternoon at 2:30 


$15 
Tel. 2640 Bryant 














Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms and 
Tschaikovsky, Symphony No. 4, 


Next Saturday Evening at 8:30 


GLUCK 


Felix F. Leifels, Mgr 


Soloist 
ALMA 


Tickets at Box Office. 


Rumford Hall, 50 East 41st Street 


SINSHEIMER QUARTET 


Saturday, March 24th, 1917 
at 8:15 P. M. 


Management: Florence E. Markel, 43 W. 86th St. Schuyler 2625 








AEOLIAN HALL, 34 W. 434d Street 
TEs | Monday Evening, March 19 


At Eight-Fifteen 
SONG RECITAL BY 


Mme. Marie Volpe 


Soprano 






rgd Management Loudon Charlton 
5 Tickets $2, $1.50 $1, 75¢ and 
wa 50c. Boxes $15 


Mail orders to Loupon Cuartton, Carnegie Hall, will re- 
ceive prompt attention, 
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Where to dine after the Concerts 


THE VOGUE 
RESTAURANT 


48th Street and Broadway 


WM. LEON, Manager 

















ciated in a recital at the Kellerman Institute, Brooklyn. 
Chey were Dordi Melson, Alma Mager, Katherine Turner, 
Agnes Rygg, Cora B, Robinson and Grace Bagger. March 
7 her New York City pupils gave a recital. 

Last season Mme. Buckhout sang 118 songs at a similar 
series of recitals. Among the composers represented this 
year are Ernest R. Kroeger, Hallett Gilberté, Gena Brans- 
combe, Robert Huntington Terry, Henry Holden Huss, 
and Lillian Strickland. For the last-named an evening 
musicale will be given, at which Mme. Van der Veer, 
Reed Miller and Mmie. Buckhout will appear. 





Mme. Claussen Engaged by Damrosch 
for His Chicago Concert 





Julia Claussen has been engaged by Walter Damrosch 
tor his Chicago Symphony Concert, March 25. That will 
be Mme. Claussen’s sixth appearance with the orchestra 
this spring; that is to say in Philadelphia, Washington, 
Baltimore, New York City (2), and Chicago After a 
week’s stay in Chicago, Mme. Claussen will go to Seattle, 
where she will sing with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 





Markel Monday Morning Musicale 





On Monday morning, February 19, another of the series 
of musicales given under the management of Florence E 
Markel was held in the gold room of the Hotel Plaza. 
The program was an exceptional one and the following 
artists took part: Mrs. Alexander Bloch, piano, Mme. Rob- 
ert Toedt, soprano, Baroness von Rottenthal, interpretative 
dancing, and Alexander Bloch, violinist. Sonata E flat 
major, Mozart, was interpreted by Mr. Bloch and showed 
depth of tone and expression. Mrs. Bloch was indeed an 
addition to the excellent number 

The “Love Waltz,” by Moszkowski, interpreted by Baron- 
ess Von Rottenthal, dancer, was fully appreciated by the 
audience. N. Valentine Peezey, accompanist, proved an 
able assistant. 

Mme. Robert Toedt, soprano, sang the “Romance,” De- 
bussy; “Komm Lass Uns Spielen,” Bleichmann; “It Was 
the Time of Lilacs,” Loepke, with exceptional ability. Her 
voice is of good quality, and her enunciation clear and dis- 
tinct. The program was thoroughly enjoyable from begin- 
ning to end. 








OPPORTUNITIES 











CONCERT. PIANIST WANTED—A 
prominent Western college has an open- 
ing for a pianist of reputation. Must be 
fairly. well known and a good concert 
player. Will give proper man a guarantee 
and a percentage. Address “Concert 
Pianist,” care of Musicat COURIER, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 


WANTED — Position as leading vocal 
teacher in first class conservatory. New 
York City or western state preferred. 
Would want open time to appear in con- 
cert or recital. Young artist, educated 
under the direction of world famous 
teachers. Himself well known in Ger- 
many, Switzerland and South America. 
Can show best criticisms and has appeared 
successfully in recital in New York. 
Speaks fluently English, French, German, 


HARMONY TEACHER WAN TED— 


There is an opening in a conservatory in 
the Middle West for a good harmony 
teacher, who is also a composer. A gen- 
tleman of some reputation desired. Ad- 
dress “Harmony,” care of Musicat Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





ACCOMPANIST—A post - graduate of 


Damrosch Institute of Musical Art, of 
New York, desires accompanying work. 
Experienced in studio and concert work. 
Address ‘Madeline Kerr, 251 Eightieth 
street, Brooklyn, New York. Telephone 
493 Bay Ridge. 





— 


“XCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY. For- 


merly one of the principal baritones of 
Covent Garden, London, and of the The- 
atre Royal de la Monnaie, Brussels, now 
in America seeking to establish himself 


ish. End d by Dr. Karl Muck, : 
= Pe sanieg “n Y. R.,” care of here. Available for concert, opera and 
Musicat Courier, 437 Fifth avenue, New festival. Sings in Italian, French and 
English. Owing to conditions abroad 


York. 


necessary to consider reasonable offer. 
Address “B, A.,” care of Musica, Covu- 
RIER, 437 Fifth avenue, New York. 





ARTIST COUPLE: Pianist and singer 


(soprano), best foreign training, fifteen 
years experience, desire positions as di- 
rector and head of vocal department in 
established school of high standing. 
Both are successful recitalists and teach- 
ers, having many professional pupils. 
Would accept university position requir- 
ing lecture courses. Address “B. K.” 
care Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York City. 





WANTED—Teacher of singing for large 


conservatory. Prefer middle age man 
with present reputation as singer and 
one who as a teacher can show actual 
results. The opening offers unlimited 
opportunity for the man who is able 
through his own knowledge, personality 
and initiative to occupy a position of 
leadership. The engagement is a perma- 


nent one and will carry a salary com- 
mensurate with applicant's ability and 
reputation. Address, giving complete in- 
formation and, if possible, a photograph, 
“L. T. K.,” care of Musitcat Courier, 437 
Fifth avenue, New York. 





WANTED—B 


an amateur musician and 
composer of means, a reliable music 
publishing firm which is equipped and 
well enough connected in the trade to 
publish and distribute piano and vocal 
music, the author to act as financial 
backer. Address, stating terms and facili- 
ties, “B. C. L.,” care of Musica, Courter, 
437 Fifth avenue, New York, N. Y. 





TEACHERS WANTED—The Interstate 


Teachers’ Agency, Macheca Building, 
New Orleans, needs well trained musi- 
cians for college (September) vacancies 
in Piano, Voice Culture, Violin, Stringed 
Instruments, and Orchestration. Special 
terms offered well trained musicians. 
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What the Operaloguists Are Doing 


Claude Gotthelf ran away from his part- 
ner, Havrah Hubbard, and from their Operalogues and 
concert giving in general, and took the first vacation he 
has had since the tour of the pair started last October. 
With Harold Durant (former advance representative of 
Mme. Sembrich, Dr. Willner and Tilly Koenen) Mr, Gott- 
helf went to Winchendon, to the little Toy Town Tavern, 
and there had his first taste of the New England winter 
sports. He spent two days practically in the open and 
reports that he has not enjoyed himself so much in years. 
He tried everything on the = list from sleigh riding 
and ice skating to skiing and “belly bunting,” as the local 
natives call it. It consists of throwing oneself on a sled 
and sliding down mountains and other steep declivities. 
Mr. Gotthelf says that after he had been engaged in that 
occupation for an hour or so the Toy Town Tavern made 
no profit on what he ate for dinner. 

The kodak did its work, and the accompanying picture 
hows Mr. Gotthelf attired in a costume that scarcely 
would suit the concert platform during an Operalogue. 
However, it is undeniably well adapted to the joys of out- 
door life 

At the present moment 
are finishing some of the 
have been giving in Boston. 
last in a series of five at Steinert Hall, the bill being 
“Die Meistersinger,” with a Liszt “Liebestraum,” the sixth 
rhapsody and a Rubinstein etude as the piano numbers. 
There were five splendid audiences for the Steinert Hall 
series, with a full house each time. In Wakefield, Mass., 
the last of six matinee Operalogues was given with “Lohen- 
grin” and the Cadman piano sonata. Of the latter Mr. 
Gotthelf writes: “The sonata was received with tremen- 
dous enthusiasm, and I have yet to find an audience which 
not respond heartily and immediately to Cadman’s 
beautiful music. To me it is a truly great work, and I am 
confident time will place it among the best of the most 
loved of all modern compositions, I am using the sonata 
frequently, and will play it during most of my spring 
tour,” 

The Boston Globe wrote recently about Mr. Gotthelf: 
‘His playing recalls the exquisite likeness, grace and fa- 
cility which distinguish Joseffy at his best (Mr. Gotthelf 
was a Joseffy pupil). The tone is delightful, clear, limpid 
and unforced, and yet abounds in warmth and singing 
quality. It is a technic certain, brilliant, with ingratiating 


Very recently 


Messrs. Hubbard and Gotthelf 
courses of Operalogues they 
Last week they held the 


does 














A WINTER SCENE. 
Claude Gotthelf and Harold Durant. 
delicacy and unquestioned charm, yet not wanting in power 
and bravura when these things are needed. It was the 
work of one pianistically amply equipped, but back of all 
this was the musician and the man who thinks and feels.” 





American Academy Performance 


The American Academy of Dramatic Arts and Em- 
pire Theater Dramatic School, New York, gave the fifth 
performance of the season Friday, February 23, at the 
Lyceum Theater. J, Palgrave Simpson’s well known com- 
edy, “Scrap of Paper,” was presented with the following 


cast: Esther Belle Wheeler, Anne Morrison, Anita Law- 
rence, Holley Pett, J. V. Preston, Bryant Thomas, Rich- 
ard Abbott, Warren Krech, Daniel G. Anderson, Haleen 
Schiller, Paula Sterling and Frances Keenan. Esther 
Belle Wheeler and Holly Pett shared honors in taking the 
leading roles. 

A one act fantastic comedy by Stanley Houghton, en- 
titled thang: Free,” was given by the following: Anita 
Lawrence, Edith Butterfield, Harold Elliot and Arden E. 


*Page. 


The plays at this school are always fittingly and thought- 
fully presented and the young actors never fail to reflect 
credit upon the faculty. 


Mrs. MacDowell for South America 


Of special interest to the many admirers of MacDowell 
will be the news that, owing to the great demand for the 
MacDowell compositions wherever music is known, Ger- 
trude F. Cowen, manager of Mrs, Edward MacDowell, is 
in receipt of letters from South America and Austral'a 
secking to make arrangements for a tour of these coun- 
tries by Mrs. MacDowell when political conditions will 
admit of definite plans for such being formulated. 

Mrs. Edward MacDowell, who is to appear at the Bien- 
nial Federation of Musical Clubs, to be held at Birming- 
ham, Ala., the week of April 12, has had the unusual dis- 
tinction of receiving three invitations to that event from 
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AEOLIAN HALL 


Thursday Afternoon, March 15th, at 3:00 
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SECOND PIANO RECITAL 
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Management: WINTON & LIVINGSTON, Inc. 
Tickets —50c, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00. Boxes $12 
and $15. On Sale at Box Office, 34 West 43rd 
Street, and at Manager's Office—Aeolian Hall. 
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different departments of the federation. One came through 
Ella May Smith, chairman of the general committee 
on program. The second through Mrs. Emerson H. Brush, 
of the Philanthropic Department, and the third from the 
New Hampshire Federation of Musical Clubs, asking Mrs. 
MacDowell to represent them and their state at the Bien- 
nial, Needless to say, Mrs, MacDowell has accepted gladly 
in behalf of all these departments. 


Land’s Lenten Engagements 


Following are some of Harold Land’s Lenten bookings : 
March 6, in recital at Women’s Club, East Orange, N. J.; 
March 25, in “Seven Last Words,” Dubois, Yonkers, N. Y.; 
April 5, in “Message from the Cross,” Macfarlane, Ma- 
maroneck, N. Y.; April 8, in “The Light of Love,” Julian 
Edwards, Trenton, N. j, ; April 9, in a concert, Philips- 
burg Hall, Yonkers, N, Y. 








Skovgaard’s Routing for Two Weeks 


The next two weeks Skovgaard, the Danish violinist, 
who is having a very successful tour of the United States, 
with his company of singers, will he heard in the follow- 
ing cities: March 6, Danville, Ill.; March 8, Port Huron, 
Mich.; March 13, Nelsonville, Ohio ; March 15, Ashland, 
Ky.; March 17, Wytheville, Va. 


Alice Eversman Demonstrates 
Her Belief in Preparedness 


How many prima donnas can claim that their prepared- 
ness has been actually brought to test? An interesting 
story is told regarding Alice Eversman, soprano of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

After the close 4f her contract with the Chicago Opera, 
Miss Eversman returned to her home in Washington, D. C., 
with that company, which was to give a matinee perform- 
ance of “Aida” that afternoon with Carmen Mellis in the 
title role. 

When Miss Eversman telephoned for some tickets for 
the performance, she was asked if she would come imme- 


ALICE EVERSMAN, 
Soprano, of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


diately to sing Aida. She replied affirmatively and was 
requested to hurry to the theatre. She was already late 
for the matinee when she arrived and the crowded house 
was getting impatient. Fortunately the costumes of Miss 
Mellis fitted Miss Eversman perfectly and with help she 
was ready to go on in ten minutes. The close of the first 
act brought an actual ovation. She was recalled time after 
time to the curtain and received the sincere congratulations 
of the artists and the management for whom she saved 
the performance, 





Final New York Symphony 
Subscription Concert of Season 


The New York Symphony at its concert Friday after- 
noon, March 2, presented a program made up of the “Ro- 
man Carneval” overture by Berlioz, the Brahms second 
symphony, and the Brahms violin concerto with Mischa 
Elman as soloist. It was the last afternoon subscription 
concert of the season. 

This, as is readily seen, is a splendidly balanced program 
and the two orchestral numbers were very effectively pre- 
sented. Mischa Elman was at his best, giving a remark- 
ably fine reading of what is one of the finest of all violin 
concertos. 





The Schneider Songs 


Edward F. Schneider, the California composer, has 
written some exceedingly fine songs which should enjoy 
much larger vogue than they have at present. Mr. 
Schneider does not belong to the class of composers who 
push their own works very energetically, or “who blow 
the large horn of publicity,” as one musical writer put it 
not long ago. This, however, is to the detriment of Mr. 
Schneider’s works, for they should be on all the good song 
recital programs. Among the best of his output is “The 
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Dramatic Soprano and Dramatic Pantomime Dancer 
(Playlets combining both featured) 
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Miss De Costa declared by the press as first in America and Europe 
to successfully —— — ate eed artistic singing. 
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MARGUERITE BERIZA AND 
MISCHA LEON, 


On their way to a rehearsal of “Louis 
XIV” in St, Louis. 


E a 
b : 
I i en 
Eagle,” set to the famous Tennyson poem of that name. 
It is an extremely characteristic and convincing composi- 
tion, very effective for the performer and very interesting 
to the musician in the way of harmonization, “O Love 
Divine” is a duet for tenor and baritone from the music 
drama, “Apollo,” presented by the Bohemian Club of San 
Francisco at their Jinks of 1915. The lyric of the song 
is by Frank Pixley. This number was sung by George 
Hamlin and Clarence Whitehill at the original production 
and made a deep impression, both for the loftiness of its 
musical conception, and the beauty of the thematic con- 
tents: The stirring climax puts the song in the highly 
dramatic class. “To the Moon” and the “Deep Sea Pearl” 
are highly imaginative songs, delicate’ in sentiment and 
skilfull in setting. In all of the Schneider music there is 
no attempt at ultra modernity at the expense of lyricism 
and direct appeal in a melodic way. This should make it 
easy to establish the Schneider popularity, once that com- 
poser is given his proper representation on the programs 
of our public singers. 





Ethelynde Smith Successful in the West 


Ethelynde Smith, soprano, is making a transcontinental 
tour, having, since she left her home in Portland Me., on 
January 27, travelled 5,500 miles in seventeen days, and 
given seven concerts, five of them entire recitals. On 
February 6, she gave a recital at the University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyo., where an enthusiastic audience de- 
manded four extra songs at the conclusion of her program, 
and where she was re-engaged immediately for a recital 
next season. Her program, which included songs by Ger- 
trude Ross, Alexander M. Jareckie and Fay Foster dedi- 
cated to Miss Smith, consisted of songs in German and 
English by Hugo Wolf, Loewe, Sinding, Gertrude Ross, 
Charles Willeby, Fay Foster, Alexander M. Jareckie, 
R. Huntington Woodman, Harriet Ware, Harvey W. 
Loomis, J. Harold, Ethelbert Nevin, Teresa del Riego, 
and she also gave Micaela’s aria from Bizet’s “Carmen.’ 
It was the consensus of opinion that the concert was one 
of the finest ever given at the University. On February 
8, she gave a recital at Lead, S. D., under the auspices of 
the Homestake Mining Corporation before a very large 
and appreciative audience. On February 12, she appeared 
at Seattle, Wash., under the auspices of the Ladies Musi- 
cal Club. On the evening of February 13, Miss Smith 
appeared as soloist with the Apollo Club of Portland, 
Ore., at the second concert of the season. About 2,500 
people were present and so enthusiastic did they become 
that she was given eight recalls after her two solo ap- 
pearances. being obliged to sing two encores each time, 
and the number which she sang with the club had to be 
repeated. February 15, she gave a recital in Chehalis, 
Wash., under the auspices of the Harmony Club and the 
Chehalis Male Chorus at the high school auditorium. 
An audience which filled the auditorium to its capacity 
demanded six encores and recalled her many times in 
order to show its appreciation of her excellent work. 





Mexican Orchestra Plays in New York 


Miquel Lerdo de Tejada and his excellent orchestra, 
composed of the foremost Mexican musicians, singers and 
dancers, direct from Mexico City, gave a concert on Fri- 
day evening, March 2, at the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall. The concert was a huge success. The hall was 
packed to the doors, many of the people having to stand 
on the stairs in the hall. A number of solos were given 
artistically by Carmen Garcia, soprano; Mario Talavera, 
tenor, and Angel Esquivel, baritone. 





George F. Reimherr Much in Demand 


_—— 


February 17, George F. Reimherr, tenor, 
e Chaminade —_ of bineoont 
_Y. He gave two groups of songs by classic and mod- 
so canons in fine style and manner, adding much 
to his excellent reputation. On March 8, Mr. Reimherr 
appears as soloist with the New York Schumann Club. 


On Saturday, r 
appeared as solist with th 


Bonnet Plays for American Guild of Organists 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organist, gave a recital of 
special music, illustrating the manner of the musicians 
who preceded Bach. The recital was given on the organ 
of the Old First Presbyterian Church, Ne w York, on Mon- 
day evening, February 26, before the assembled American 
Guild of Organists. As there was no general public to 
be considered the organist was of course justified in select- 
ing a program of special interest to experts rather than 
to a mixed audience. Nevertheless it is probably true 
that even those who enjoyed most the more or less archaic 
works of Gabriele, Sweelinck, Scheidt and company, were 
very glad that Bach finally arrived on the scene. It was 
strange to find so much of a sameness in the musical 
styles of the old Italian, Dutch, Belgian, French, German, 
English and Spanish masters of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. They all seemed to speak the same 
Latin language of their contemporary theologians and 
scholars. Bach’s “Italian” concerto, “French” suites, “Eng- 
lish” suites are not less like the Italian, French and Eng- 
lish styles today than the works selected by Joseph Bon- 
net are like the present national styles of the countries 
represented on the Monday night program. 

The playing of the brilliant organist seemed as perfect 
as human fingers could make it. His recital had as much 
value to the organists assembled as an illustrated lecture 
in a museum of natural history would have to geologists. 
But musically those works are dead—as dead as the Dis- 
putatio de peccato originali—and the less they are heard 
the more they will be admired. 

It was impossible to follow the program furnished for 
the recital as the different movements of the same num- 
ber could not be distinguished from the next number. Sev- 
eral sinners found themselves worshipping at the shrine of 
the wrong saint, The complete program was as follows: 
Canzona, Andrea Gabrieli (Italian), 1510?-1586; Differ- 
encias Sobre el Canto del Cavallero, D. Antonio de Cabezon 
(Spanish), 1510-1556; Ricerare, Palestrina (Italian), 1524- 
1594; fantasie, Sweelinck (Holland), 1561-1621; 2 Versets 
pour les Hymnes Exultet Coelum et Ave Maris Stella, Jean 
Titelouze (French), 1563-1633; choral, Scheidt (German), 
1587-1654; toccata per I.’Elevazione, Frescobaldi (Italian), 
1587-1654; “Salve Regina,” Peter Cornet (Belgian), about 
1600; “Noel,” Le Begue (French), 1630-1702; toccata, 
Muffat (French), 1635-?; fugue, Buxtehude (German), 
1635-1707; choral, Pachelbel (German), 1653-1706; prelude 
in G, Henry Purcell (English), 1658-1695; Plein Jeu A 6 


Voix, Louis Marchand (French), 1669-1732; “Sarabande 
Grave,” Couperin le Grand (French), 1068-1733; Piece 
de 1 er Ton, Clerambault (French), 1676-1749; Recit de 
Tierce en Taille, N. de Grigny (French), 1671-1703; 
“Grand Jeu,” Du Mage (French), 16..-17..; fantasie and 
fugue in G minor, Johann Sebastian Bach (German), 1685- 
1750. 

After the recital was finished there was a reception in 
honor of Mr. Bonnet, at which he was notified of his 
election as an honorary member of the American Guild of 
Organists, as described in last week's Musica. Courter. 





Bonnet at Senator Clark’s 


Joseph Bonnet gave a recital of unusual interest at the 
home of Senator Clark, Fifth Avenue, New York, before 
a company of distinguished guests of the Senator and 
Mrs. Clark. The program was an unusual one for an 
event of this kind and demonstrated again the extraordi- 
nary musicianship and desire to uphold the best in organ 
music, and maintain standards that mean much for the 
advancement of the organ and its music in America, Mr. 
Bonnet was presented to the guests by the Senator, and 
in reply gave an explanation of the program, which was 
an historical one, beginning with the primitive composers 
and covering the classical, romantic and modern periods 
up to César Franck and Alexandre Guilmant. 

Mr. Bonnet’s playing, as has been the case at all of 
his appearances, created unbounded enthusiasm, and com 
pelled him to respond and add other numbers during the 
course of the evening. His performance of his “Variations 
de Concert” at the close, given in response to insistent de 
mands, brought the audience to its feet, and was one of 
the finest displays of his remarkable virtuosity yet heard 
here. 

It is a rare opportunity Mr. Bonnet is giving his audi- 
ences to hear the works of the early French writers for 
the organ. The charm and poetry which he infuses into 
these pieces are absolute perfection, and win for him the 
admiration of every true lover of organ music. 

Among the guests were M. Liehert, Consul-General of 
France, the Marquis de Polignac, Dr. William C. Carl 
Scott Brook, private organist to Senator Clark, and the 
president of the French Museum of Art. 

Mr. Bonnet left for the West the early part of this 
week and returns for his concert in Aeolian Hall, March 
17. His bookings are large and already the tenth recital in 
New York City is arranged. 

















Gazette-Times said: 


“Her voice is one of exceptional beauty, espe- 
cially in the middle and upper registers of her 
wide range, and the lower tones are well de- 
veloped. It is clear and ringing, remarkably 
pure in intonation, with a freshness and loveli- 
ness of color that are extraordinary. Moreover, 
it has been well trained; and whether the quali- 
ties have been acquired by her, or whether it 
is that her teachers refrained from interfering 
with natural gifts, her voice is flexible and her 
attack very good.” 


From the “Dispatch” we learn that “Those 
who braved a snowy evening felt amply repaid 
for their effort, for Miss Peterson presented a 
varied, unhackneyed program, cleverly designed 
and beautifully delivered. Miss Peterson’s voice 
is a lyric coloratura soprano, of which the dis- 
tinguishing characteristic is a warm clarity of 
tone and a lovely floating quality.” 


The “Chronicle-Telegraph” said: ‘She pos- 
sesses a clear, strong and sweet voice, which is 
especially remarkable in the middle register. 
Her technic is admirable and her enunciation, in 
all the languages in which she sang, extremely 
distinct and pleasing. Perhaps the gem of the 
whole evening was Mozart’s ‘Allelujah,’ afford- 
ing a rare opportunity for the display of vocal 
power.” 


ESSENSE EERE EER EER Eee SURES CUES UE UBER 


The “Sun” wrote that Miss Peterson “revealed 
a voice of unusual loveliness and purity, warm 
and rich. Her pianissimo was of velvet softness. 
Vocally her work was flexible and sure.” 


From the “Post” we take the following: ‘Miss 
Peterson is a lyric soprano, with considerable 
resources in coloratura work, and a certain dra- 


De 


In Connection With 


MAY PETERSON'S 


recent appearance in concert at Pittsburgh, it is of interest to 
glance over the following criticisms of the Pittsburgh press. 


The 


matic sense surprising in a singer of her type. 
Her voice is one of unusual range, with a warm 
resonance in the lower notes, an exquisite pianis- 
simo, and fortissimo tones of considerable vol- 
ume. She sang with exceptional breath control 
and intelligent phrasing. 
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GIORDANO’S “MME. SANS-GENE” 
MAKES ITS ANNUAL APPEARANCE 


Amato’s “Napoleon” a Masterpiece—Muzio, Matzenauer, De Luca and Caruso 


in Superb “Aida” Matinee—“ Thais” 


“Thais,” February 26 


second performance of “Thais” was given with the 
ame that of the first, on February 16. The house 
vas crowded, It is evident the public has made up its 
mind that it wants Massenet’s opera in the Metropolitan’s 
' spite what the critics of the daily 
press said about its first presentation, The second per- 
formance differed little from that of the first. Both Far- 
rar and Amato were in good voice and the orchestra was 
well handled by Polacco. Judging from the applause the 
udience was well satisfied with the performance. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor,” February 28 


The 


cast as 


egular repertoire, des 


huge audience which witnessed “Lucia di Lammer- 
‘left no doubt as to the regard in which Maria Bar- 
There was a strong hand for 
first came on the stage and real ovations 
after all of the familiar numbers. There is a finish and 
perfection to Mme. Barrientos’ coloratura which is ex- 
ceeded by that of no other soprano of today. The prin- 
cipals in her support were Giovanni Martinelli as Edgardo 
and oars de Luca as Lord Henry. Mr. Martinelli was 
voice and effective. Of Mr. de Luca it is hardly 
necessary to write. Whatever character he assumes, it is 
presented with a thoroughly finished and rounded artistic 
manner that is surpassed by no other artist on the Metro- 
politan or any other stage. The artists in smaller parts 

in support and Papi conducted with the 


were effective ’ a 
lightness and elewance which belong to this artificial music 


of the old time, 
“Die Meistersinger,” March 1 


4 very satisfactory performance in all respects, tech 
nically and musically, was the one in which Mme. Gadski 
took the part of Eva. Jacques Urlus was the Walther, 
Hermann Weil the Sachs and Otto Goritz the Beckmesser 
Artur Bodanzky conducted exceedingly well and brought 
out all the lyricism of the score with his usual accuracy 
and sympathy, especially the last act, which in one or two 
of the previous performances had lacked in power and 
technical finish. This time it stood out worthily by reason 
of its fine strength and its ample observance of all the 


Ihe 
moor’ 
rientos is held in New York. 


her when she 


requisite considerations, 

Mme. Gadski has made the role of Eva a part of her- 
self, and she interpreted its vocal and other beauties with 
poetry, and yet with a sufficient degree of authoritativeness. 
lhe Urlus voice and singing method have been discussed 
often in these columns, and their shortcomings need not be 
dwelt upon again at the present moment. Mr. Urlus is 
one of the few German singers at the Metropolitan who 
appears to refuse to learn from his Italian colleagues how 
to emit vocal tone freely and fully without pinching it and 
contracting the throat, Otto Goritz, as usual, gave a very 
much caricatured version of Beckmesser, but on the whole 
it pleased the audience and carried out the comic aspects 
even if exaggeratedly. 


“Madame Sans-Géne,” March 2 


rhe first presentation this season of Giordano’s “Madame 
Sans-Géne” saw Geraldine Farrar in the title role, Pas- 
quale Amato as Napoleon, Giovanni Martinelli as Lefebvre, 
Andre Segurola, Fouche, and Paul Althouse, Count Neip- 
Others in the cast were Vera Curtis, Angelo Bada, 
Lenora Sparkes, Rita Fornia, Sophie Braslau, Max Bloch, 
Minnie Egener, Riccardo ‘Tegani, Robert Leonhardt, Vin- 
cenzo Reschiglian, and Bernard Begue. 

Mme. Farrar finds in the part of Caterina Hiibscher one 
of her best. She was in good voice and acted with good 
huraor and spirit. Pasquale Amato was supreme as Napo- 
leon. His presentation of the little Corsican left nothing 
to be desired, It is a master piece. If for anything else 
than his delineation of Napoleon, Amato’s name will live 
in the annals of grand opera in America. He has studied 
the part most carefully, and indeed, since last seen in the 
role, has found new opportunities which were shown to 
best advantage on this occasion. Vocally the baritone was 
in fine fettle and gave entire satisfaction. 

Mr. Martinelli made an excellent Lefebvre, acting grace- 
fully and singing admirably. Andre de Segurola was a 
pillar of strength as Fouche and shared heayily in the suc- 
cess of the performance. Pault Althouse was dignified as 
Count Neipperg, and Angelo Bada irresistible as Despreaux. 
The performance was given a spirited reading under the 
magic baton of Giorgio Polacco. 

It may be mentioned that the singing of the “Marseil- 
laise” at the end of the first act roused a high degree of 
enthusiasm of the audience. 


“Aida,” March 3, Afternoon 


With Claudia Muzio in the title role, Margarete Matze- 
Amneris, Giuseppe de Luca'as Amonasro and En- 


effectively, 


pe rg. 


naucr as 


a Popular Success Despite Critics 


rico Caruso as Radames, a notable performance of Verdi's 
popular opera was given before an audience that actually 
packed every available part of the house. Much has been 
said of Mlle. Muzio’s remarkable conception of the part of 
the Ethiopian slave. She made her American debut in this 
part only a little over a month ago, and she has repeated 
a number of times the success she made in the role then. 
Her conception of the part is a remarkable example of 
vocal and dramatic art. Margarete Matzenauer makes a 
stately Amneris. She sang gloriously and gave an impas- 
sioned portrayal of the role, which particuarly suits her. 
Both in singing and in acting she was a treat to the ear 
and the eye. De Luca was splendid in the role of Amo- 
nasro. As in every role he undertakes, he gave a thor- 
oughly artistic performance. Caruso was in good voice 
and his singing aroused the usual Caruso enthusiasm. A 
word must be said as to the wonderful scenic effects and 
the most satisfactory performance of the ballet, especially 


LUCA BOTTA, 
The Metropolitan Opera tenor who appeared in the role of Nicias 
in Massenet’s “Thais.” Mr. Botta has prepared an extensive con- 
cert repertoire and will do a considerable amount of concert work. 


Rosina Galli in her exquisite solo dance. Papi was at the 
conductor’s desk and under his baton the orchestra played 
with zeal and spirit. 


“Siegfried,” March 3, Evening 


A performance of Wagner’s drama was given before a 
well filled house with the following cast: 
Siegfried 
Mime 
Der Wanderer 
Alberich .. 


Jacques Urlus 

. Albert Reiss 
Clarence Whitehill 
Otto Goritz 

Basil Ruysdael 
Melanie Kurt 
Margarete Ober 
Voice of the Forest Bird Lenora Sparkes 


As a whole it was a good performance. Clarence White- 
hill did exceptionally good work in the part of the Wan- 
derer, Basil Ruysdael was excellent as Fafner, and his 
diction deserves special commendation. Margarete Ober 
was effective in the role of Briinnhilde, and Lenora 
gone as the Voice of the Forest Bird, made the best 
of the opportunity of displaying a splendid voice. Paul 
Eisler conducted. 


Sunday Evening Concert, March 4 


The sixteenth Sunday evening concert, with a program 
made up of Puccini and Verdi compositions, was given be- 
fore a packed house. The soloists were Claudia Muzio, 
Lenora Sparkes, Pasquale Amato, Luca Botta, Leon Ro- 
thier, Riccardo Tegani and Sophie Braslau. Luca Botta 


la 
Briannhilde 


sang “E lucevan le stelle,” from “Tosca,” effectively. He 
has a wonderful lyric quality in his voice, which adapts it- 
self readily to work on the concert platform. Claudia 
Muzio sang “Vissi d’Arte” from the same opera. She was 
in good voice and she showed, through her singing, how 
effectively the aria could be sung. As a whole it was a 





good concert performance, and the audience, through their 


applause, proclaimed itself satisfied with the work 


done. 


at was 





WHAT THE JURY THINKS 


[Editor's Note: The attached examples are excerpts 


of criticisms taken from the daily papers of 


New York 


City, and are literal quotations, with not one word added 


or changed by the compiler.] 


New York Chamber Music Concert 


Evening Mail 
The gem of the concert was 
the quartet for woodwind by 
Karl Goeppart. Every 
movement sparkled ‘with orig- 
inality. 


Globe 
The Goeppart quartet is 


mainly negligible, 


Gabrielle Gills (Song Recital) 


Glo 
The effect of her singing was 
often amateurish, 


Tribune 
diction possesses that 
which is a peculiar merit 
French lyric art. 


Her 
clarit 
of all 


Evening Sun 
is the highest exponent 
here 


She 
of French singing hear 
in many a year. 


lobe 
Mme, Gills has a handicap in 
her lack of distinctness and elo- 
quence of diction. 


Catholic Oratorio Society (“St. Paul’) 


Sun 

The performance was made 
impressive through the spirit of 
devotion dominating the com- 
bined forces therein engaged. 

American 

The excellent performance re- 
flected credit on the several 
hundred singers. 


‘imes 
Signor Caruso celebrated his 
forty-fourth birthday yesterday. 


Evening World 
There was no musical, not to 
speak of spiritual, uplift in the 
performance, 


Evening World 
(See above) 


Herald 
Yesterday was Enrico Caru- 
so’s forty-third birthday. 


“Lucia di Lammermoor” (Metropolitan) 


Tribune 
She (Mme. Barrientos) car- 
ried her part in the sextet and 
informed the scene throughout 
with a thrilling sense of its 
tragedy. 
Sun 
It is not one of her best 
parts, 
Tribune 
It was a_ spirited, 
dramatic, performance. 


even a 


New York 


Evening Sun 
The symphony had a 
daisical anaemic playing. 


lacka- 


Evening World 
Percy Grainger’s suite, “In a 
Nutshell,” was a huge joke. 


Sun 
The sextet is always a sextet, 
even when the soprano is not 
able to maintain the balance of 
tone. 


Herald ; 
Mme. Barrientos sang in her 
most fascinating manner. 


Sun 

It was a generally smooth and 

comforting performance, con- 

taining nothing to excite dis- 
quieting passions, 


Philharmonic 


Evening World 
The orchestra played the 
Brahms second symphony with 
a finish and a distinction that 
were admirable. 
Evening Post 
Everything about this music is 
original, new, fresh and _ stimu- 


lating. Gleb 
lobe 


Evening Post 
Stransky and his men gave 
one of .the finest performances 
ever heard in New York of 
Brahms’ second symphony. 


The performance of much of 
the symphony was rather slug- 





Martinelli to Make Another Pre-Opera Tour 


Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan tenor, whose pre- 
operatic concert season was such a great success last fall, 
is being booked for a great number of concert engagements 
for the fall of this year. Mr. Martinelli is grouped among 
the three world’s greatest tenors by one of the large 
phonograph companies and is increasing his repertoire so 
that it includes a great number of English and French 
songs. 

Mr. Martinelli created the principal tenor role in “Fran- 
cesca da Rimini” at the Metropolitan Opera House this 
season and alternates with Caruso in a number of roles. 





Mme. Claussen Receiving Inquiries 


Julia Claussen, the great mezzo-soprano who introduced 
Francisco de Nogero’s “My Love Is a Muleteer” at her 
Aeolian Hall (New York) recital early in the season, is 
making such a success with that song that wherever she 
sings it she receives letters asking the whereabouts, the 
nationality and many other questions about the composer. 
She says that she has never sung. it where it has not been 
necessary to repeat it and sometimes she has repeated it 
twice—sung it three times successively. 














Brooklyn Citisen 
| His artistic rendition of Schumann’s concerto evidenced 
| his mastery of the piano 
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Achieves N 
Boston Symphony Orchestra under Dr. Muck 


_——— 


Washington, D. C.: 





Baltimore News: 24] 

Mr. Friedberg played the first movement in particular | 
with a sympathy and intimate understanding of its subtle 
and delicate beauty altogether exceptional. ef 








STEINWAY PIANO 





ew Triumphs as Soloist with 





Mr. ‘riedberg’s playing was highly artistic, splendid in 
rhythm, with a fine singing tone, and interpretation poetic 
and colorful. His pianissimos were marvels of delicacy and 
grace. 
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SUN—‘“Reveals that broad and deep 
mastery of technic and style.” 
TIMES—“ Playing shows qualities that 
have distinguished it in the mem- 

ories of his admirers.” 


GLOBE—“Ysaye still among the 


greatest.” 


EVENING WORLD— 


“Recital drives 


one to superlatives.” 


N. Y. World, March 4, 1917 
TWO SONATAS BY YSAYE 
Bex.cian Vioitnist Disetays His TALENTS. 
Eugen Ysaye, Belgian violinist, made his 
first formal entry of the season before a New 
no public yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
al 
Ysaye’s style had all its old time breadth 
and dignity, and the tone often was rich with 
the quality distinctly his. 


N. Y. Tribune, March 4, 1917: 
YSAYE WARMLY RECEIVED. 

Viotinist SHows Fine Form. 

Eugen Ysaye appeared in his first violin 
recital of the season yesterday at Carnegie 
Hall. M. Ysaye, when at his best, possesses 
no peer in the field of the violin today. In 
his playing of the sonata of Sylvio Lazzari, a 
work evidently influenced by César Franck, he 
gave many passages of exquisite and sustained 
beauty. 

His tone was excellent, his bowing broad 
and his sense of nuance thrice admirable. 

Ysaye’s greeting from the audience left 
him in no uncertainty as to the affection and 
admiration in which he is held by the New 
York public. 





N. Y. American, March 4 
YSAYE THRILLS Wirt ‘DEPTH OF 
T 
Srizt Retains TEMPERAMENTAL VERVE AND 


INCISIVENESS. 

Eugen Ysaye gave his first public recital of 
the season yesterday afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall, before a large gathering of admirers. 

When he made his first appearance, the 
famous Belgian musician was honored with a 
prolonged demonstration. Again and again he 
had to bow to the applauding throng before 
he could begin the performance. 

TONE STILL SUPERB. 

Ysaye’s tone in sustained melody still swings 
with its old time fulness, vibrancy and emo- 
tional warmth. His playing, at its best, still 
has temperamental verve and_incisiveness. 


N. Y. Herald, March 4, pt: 
EUGEN YSAYE_ STIL A MASTER OF 
THE VIOLIN. 
Hcips AUDIENCE SPELLBOUND. 

That theory, “out of sight, out of mind,” 
evidently does not apply to Eugen Ysaye, There 
was no uncertainty as to the attitude of the 
large audience that greeted him yesterday 
afternoon in Carnegie Hall. The demonstra- 
tion, which lasted fully three minutes, spoke 
sequent of the high esteem in which he is 





As the recital proceeded there was no 
question that realization for once equaled an- 
ticipation or that the esteem was unmerited. 


the season. 


TRIBUNE— 


HERALD— 
spellbound.” 
-WORLD— 
with quality distinctly his.” 
AMERICAN—“Thrills with depth of tone. 


superb.” 

















YSAYE 


His appearances are the violinistic sensation of 
He has made a deep impression 
wherever hehas appeared. He took New York and 
Boston by storm, as is shown in the press reports: 


NEW YORK. 


“Shows fine form. 
his bowing broad.” 
“Still master of violin. 


His tone excellent, 


Holds audiences 


“Style has all its old time breadth. Rich 


Still 


BOSTON. 


GLOBE— 


audience.” 


HERALD— 


defies close analysis. 
above the violinists of his day. 


“Ysaye, the master, sweeps 


“Performance superb and 


Towering 
99° 


POST—“Of all violinists the greatest 
now before the public.” 





SOME OF THE PRESS CRITICISMS 


So potent was the spell which Mr. Ysaye 
evoked that no one, save six professional 
critics with duties elsewhere, left the hall dur- 
ing the entire recital. 

t way the same great Ysaye as of old, His 
fingers have not lost their cunning. His tone 
was of surpassing richness and for the most 
part of velvet softness. 

Some of our younger virtuosi would do well 
to note his sincerity and his repose. His emo- 
tion was dignified and rang true. Hearts were 
touched. 

The Chabrier-Loeffler scherzo, delightfully 
rhythmic and colorful, gave the artist an ex- 
cellent opportunity to "display his artistry. 

here was no quieting the applause. The 
audience was of one mind in its ecstatic aud- 
ible comment “Wonderful!” Mr. Ysaye finally 
yielded to the entreaties for an encore. 


N.Y. Times, March 4, 1917: 

Eugen Ysaye, the great Belgian violinist, 
made his reappearance in New York this sea- 
son some ten days ago, but the first of his 
own recitals was given yesterday afternoon in 
Carnegie Ha!l. The audience gave him an 
especially warm welcome, and made it clear 
that his return to the city was considered an 
important, even though a late, incident in the 
season. 

Mr. Ysaye’s playing shows the well remem- 
bered qualities that have so long distinguished 
it in the memories of his admirers; especially 
his beautiful and poignant tone, his depth of 
emotional expression, the eloquence that he 
gives to certain phrases, the power and au- 
thority that dominate it. 





N. Y. Sun, March 4, 10 
OVATION IS GIVEN °K EUGEN YSAYE. 
Avupience Pays Unusuat Tarisute to Distin- 
GuIsHeD Betcian VIOLINIST. 
He Is 1n His Best Form. 

Eugen Ysaye, the distinguished Belgian 
violinist, gave his first recital of the present 
season yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. 
His reception was one of unsual warmth. The 
audience applauded him for a considerable 
time and men and women waved handker- 
chiefs. It looked as if there was the intention 
to pay tribute to nativity of the man as well 
as to the artist. 

The famous violinist seemed to be in his best 
form, and when he is that he always reveals 
that broad and deep mastery of technic and 
style and that lofty musical feeling which have 
given him his position as one of the long line 
of great violinists. 


N.Y. Globe, March 5, 1917: 


_Eugen Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, 
visiting once more our shores, gave hig first 
local recital of the season Saturday afternoon 


in Carnegie Hall. Mr. Ysaye, it is gratifying 
to record, was very much in the vein on this 
occasion and again showed that he still stands 
apart {rom and above all other violinists. 

It would be an impertinence to dweii at 
this date on the surpassing qualities of Mr. 
Ysaye’s playing. When in form as he was on 
Saturday he iscloses them as grandly as of 
old, Again and again at this recital the 
majesty of style, the nobility of feeling, the 
revelation of a nature supremely musical 
transported his listeners into the seventh 
heaven of artistic joy. His tone in cantilena 
is of a breadth, a mellowness, an even and 
caressing beauty that make description a vain 
thing, just as the buoyant largeness of his 
phrases make all other fiddling seem in com- 
parison min ‘ature. Perhaps the last of the 
violinists in the “grand style,”” Mr. Ysaye is 
still among the greatest who can ever have 
drawn a_ bow. 

An audience of large size heard the master 
play and applauded him frantically. 

N. Y. Evening World, March 5, 1917: 

Eugen Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, gave a 
recital at Carnegie Hall on Saturday after- 
noon that drives one to superlatives. The 
lion was aroused. It was not so much his 
superb playing as the enveloping force and 
magnetism of’ his big human nature finding 
expression in passionate and beautiful musi- 
cal accents that moved the hearts of his great 
audience to the core. 





Boston Herald, March 5, 1917: 

Aupience Fitts Sympuony Hartt. Many Per- 

sons Even Seatep on Stace to Hear Norep 

Artist 1n A Variep Procram—PerrorMance 
Supers anp Derres Ciose ANALysis. 


Eugen Ysaye gave a violin recital yesterday 
afternoon at Symphony Hall. There was a 
great audience. Many sat on the stage. The 
standing room was crowded. 

Mr. Ysaye played superbly and as only he 
can play. In fact such a performance defies 
cold analysis. The audience was moved by the 
great Belgian violinist’s brilliance and tech- 
nical proficiency, by the warmth and purity 
of his tone, by his inspired interpretation. 
There was little thought of this or that com- 
oser whose name appeared on the program, of 
is period and achievements. The hearers 
were enchanted only by an emotional flow of 
music, exquisitely colored, in turn tender, 
soothing, passionate or gay. In every phrase 
there was warmth and eloquence. In every 
composition Mr. Ysaye was as a rapt impro- 
visator. 

Supremely gifted, towering. leonine above 
the violinists of his dav, Mr. Ysaye was aiso 
heard as a composer. His clever arrangement 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York. 


of a Chopin valse, his charming ‘ ‘Reve d’En 
fant” pleased, but his ‘“Extase, with its 
rhapsodic exaltation, its emotional glorification 
of a mood, varied in the subtle eloquence of 


a nodernist, is a work of which Mr. Ysaye 
may well be proud. 
ecalled again and again Mr. Ysaye length 


ened the program. 


Boston Globe, March 5, 1917 
YSAYE THE MASTER 
Tue Great Beraian Acain Sweers Aupience. 
e Is Yer tHe Keerer or His Specs, 

Ysaye, leonine, undaunted, still the keeper 
of his own matchless spell, moved a capacity 
audience at Symphony Hall yesterday after 
noon to sweeping enthusiasm rhe thought of 
his heroic escape from his country’s invaders 
doubtless was in the minds of many, as a 
volley of applause met the entrance of the 
familiar, massive figure at the rear door to the 
stage. Wholly in the mood, and finding his 
violin a voice to his thoughts and feelings, the 
great Belgian recreated the music of Faure, 
Geminiani, Chabrier, his own and that of oth 
ers. Whether in breadth and nobility of repose 
or in measures of passion and fire, his author 
ity as master of emotion was the same 

The violinist is to be thankec d for including 
his superb rhapsodie, “Extase The smolder 
ing passion of the long introductory passage 
for the G string leaping into flame in the 
dramatic episode, exalted and transfigured in 
the radiant return of the flowing melody in 
the upper strings—all called out the enkindling 
fire of genius, 


Boston Post, March 4, 1917 
YSAYE STILL HOLDS SWAY 

A concert was given yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall by Eugen Ysaye, the great 
Belgian violinist 

This was Mr. Ysaye’s first appe: arance in 
Boston this season, and his recepti was a 
gratifying one. The hall was crowds od. There 
were those who stood in the aisles and sat on 
the stage. 

Mr. Ysaye at his best is perhapw of all 
violinists the greatest now be fore the public 
The fulness and richness of his tone, the big 
sweep of his playing, the nobility of co meeption 
and the sensuousness of coloring that place 
him in a niche of his own among the present 
day masters of his instrument, were again in. 
evidence 

That he gained the most enthusiastic approval 
of an audience which included many profes 
sional violinists in its ranks is testimony to the 
fact that his art has not lost its magic with the 
passage of recent years, and that he continues 
to be able to exert his appeal to the public 
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APOLLO MUSICAL CLUB MAY 
LOSE HARRISON M. WILD 


Reconsiders Resignation Until May—Gluck and Zimbalist Attract Packed House 
—Heniot Levy in Annual Recital—American Symphony Orchestra Resumes 
Series—Five Sunday Afternoon Concerts—John B, Miller Active—Burton 
Thatcher’s Successful Recital—MacBurneys Enter Studio Club— 
Edward Clarke Lecture-Recitalist—Boeppler Directs Double 
Quartet—Miss Westervelt’s Choral Concert Program Offers 
Novelties—Lucy Gates Will Make Chicago Debut— 

Other Chicagoans and Schools Busy 


Chicago, Ill, March 3, 1917. 

Dissatishied with the existing state of affairs Harrison 
M. Wild, who has so efficiently conducted the Apollo 
Musical Club for some nineteen years, offered his resigna- 
tion Monday evening at the club meeting. This was to 
take effect at once, but after being urged to reconsider 
the matter, he agreed to remain until the end of the season, 
in May. If certain changes are not then made, Mr. Wild 
will give up the leadership of the Apollos, It is indeed 
unfortunate that the affairs of an organization as valuable 
ind worthy an asset to Chicago’s musical activities should 
come to this point. Certainly performances of the high 
standard which has marked those of the Apollo Musical 
Club, under the leadership of Harrison M. Wild, are 
deserving of the public’s support and enthusiasm. Diligent 
and untiring has been his work with the Apollos, but the 
singers, too, seem to have lost enthusiasm and:thus without 
co-operation success cannot be accomplished 
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on the Roger’s Park course was heard Thursday evening 
and proved most interesting and a pronounced success 
for Edward Clarke, as well as his talented violinist wife, 
Rachel Steinman Clarke, who assisted with several solos. 
This occasion demonstrated the fact that not only has Mr. 
Clarke the voice and ability to interpret these songs most 
artistically, but he also possesses the faculty of being able 
to talk about them and their composers in an unaffected, 
pleasing and intelligent manner. A large audience was 
present, whose attention Mr. Clarke held at all times, and 
every one remained until the last number was rendered. 
Nor was enthusiasm lacking; after each selection the 
popular baritone was applauded to the echo and might 
have rendered encores had he so desired. Chaminade, 
Augusta Holmes, Clara Schumann, Ingeborg von Bronsart, 
Guy d’Hardelot, Liza Lehmann, Frances Allitson, Harriet 
Ware, Mary Turner Salter, Gena Branscombe, Margaret 
Lang, Carrie Jacobs Bond and Mrs. H. H. A. Beach were 
the composers whose songs made up the program. Mrs. 
Clarke rendered in her own charming way the “Spanish 
Serenade” of Chaminade, arranged by Kreisler and Maud 
Powell’s arrangement of Taylor’s “Deep River” to the 
delight of the listeners. She, too, came in for a good part: 
in the enjoyment of the evening. 


March Engagements for Warren Proctor 


Among the engagements which have been booked for 
Warren Proctor, tenor, for the near future are a recital 
at Cedar Falls, Iowa, March 19, Haydn’s “Seasons” at 
Decorah, Iowa, March 21, and soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony, March 25. 


William Boeppler’s Euterpe Double Quartet 


William Boeppler. that conductor of many activities, 
was the central feature of the concert given at Central 
Music Hall, Friday evening, before an audience that prac- 
tically filled the hall. The Euterpe Double Quartet, which 
is made up mostly of students from Mr. Boeppler’s class, 
rendered an interesting program under the able direction 
of Mr. Boeppler. In numbers by Grieg, Strauss, Zoellner, 
Wagner and Strauss-Spicker, the quartet offered numbers 
that were of admirable worth and delighted the many 
listeners, who bestowed upon Conductor Boeppler and 
his young singers much deserved enthusiasm. Their work 
showed exacting training and the success with which they 
met is due solely to one man, the conductor. Individual 
solos were also rendered to lend variety to the program by 
Gladys Charlotte Graham, Lottie Johnson Ray, Clara 
Pruessmann, Lotta Chatroop and two duets were sung 
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F. Caro Lindley and Pearl Fishbach, members of the 
ie Quartet. Mr. Boeppler further demonstrated his 
sound musicianship by his excellent accompaniments for 
the soloists. 


Another Viola:Cole Student Presents Program 


That Viola Cole has some very talented young pianists 
in her class was evidenced again on Friday evening when 
the well known instructor presented Lucille egg 3 in 
recital at the Kranich & Bach Recital Hall. The hall he 
a large and enthusiastic gathering, who accorded young 
Miss Goldberg a success of which she as well as her 
mentor, Miss Cole, have every reason to feel proud. Miss 
Goldberg played Mozart, Grieg, Dennee, Wollenhaupt, 
Massenet, and Lack-Viola Cole selections in a most con- 
vincing manner, disclosing unusual gifts and talent for a 
child so young. Assisting the pianist, Genevieve Barry, 
one of anna Butler’s popular students, sang the “Bell” 
song from “Lakme,” unod’s “Serenade,’ “No, No, 
John” and “Molly.” Miss Barry used her charming so- 
prano voice with telling effect and won much applause. 


John Rankl Wins Nashville Praise 


In February, John Rankl sang in Nashville, Tenn., and 
won the favor of his listeners as well as the press. The 
following was clipped from the Nashville Tennessean of 
February 13: 

Although Song at a disadvantage because the audience was 
scattéred throughout the paiiding. Mr. Rankl > his ability by 
singing’ so that’ he was distinctly heard by He rendered two 
programs in the afternoon and two in the ond cl and his rich 
voice carried to all parts of the Hippodrome. He was forced to 
mepene to several encores and his singing was the feature of the 

y: 

Mr. Rankl has been engaged to sing in the “Elijah” 
performance at Winnetka, lll, March 11. 


Westervelt Students Gets Church Position 


Ethel Edith Jones, another of Louise St. John Wester- 
velt’s students who are “doing things,” has been chosen 
as contralto soloist at the Highland Park Presbyterian 
Church. Miss Jones is the possessor of a mezzo-contralto 
of unusual quality. 


Ella La Forge Murphy Busy 


Last Sunday afternoon Ella la Forge Murphy gave a 
joint recital at Fuller Park with Miss Thurston, harpist, 
and on Saturday afternoon furnished the program for 
the Household Science Institute at Fullerton Hall, Art 
Institute, meeting with much success at both. 


Lucy Gates to Appear in Chabrier’s “La Sulamite” 


Lucy Gates will make her Chicago debut in “La Sula- 
mite” by Chabrier, with the Philharmonic Choral Society, 
on March 21, at Orchestra Hall. This work, which is one 
of the French composer’s greatest compositions, has never 
been given in America, and is expected to be the sensa- 
tion of the Philharmonic concert. 


American Conservatory Notes 


The American Conservatory announces that the pro- 
gram for the recital on Saturday afternoon, March 10, 
will be given by Abraham Sopkin, violinist, artist-pupil 
of Adolf Weidig and Morris Kottler, pianist, artist-pupil 
of Heniot Levy of the Conservatory faculty. 

Louise Robyn, of the American Conservatory mg 
is spending a ten days’ vacation at Palm Beach, Fila., 

a brief rest from her arduous teaching at the Foumumeatoe, 

Helen Axe-Brown Stevens, soprano, of the American 
Conservatory faculty, is filling a number of Chautauqua 
engagements in Florida and other Southern states. 


Edward Clarke’s Activities 


Edward Clarke gave the second of his series of lecture- 
recitals at the Rogers Park Congregational Church last 
Thursday evening. The subject was “Songs from Shake- 
speare.” This singer possesses an unusual gift for public 
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reading and the several quotations that he gave from 
Shakespeare’s works were by no means’ the least enjoyable 
part of the program. Thirteen songs were sung, represent- 
ing songs mentioned by Shakespeare in his plays, those 
that were used in the original productions, and various 
songs that have been composed since the poets time—all 
sung in a most artistic manner and with sympathetic inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. Clarke, assisted by Rachel Steinman Clarke, violinist, 
and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist, gave a concert at Seymour, 
Ind., on Monday evening, a recital on Women posers, 
at the Rogers Park Congregational Church, Thursday 
evening, and his recital on Songs from Shakespeare, at the 
Warren Avenue Congregational Church, Saturday evening. 


A Walter Allen Stults’ Student Engagement 


Walter Allen Stults, the well known basso and instructor, 
announces the vaudeville engagement of his pupil, Donald 
V. Powell, bass. Mr. Powell, who has been with Mr. Stults 
for some time past, has been engaged for the Pantages 
Circuit, heading his own company, known as Powell, 
Dimond and Shelby. 


Chicago Musical College Notes 


Graham Harris, violin student of Leon Sametini, has 
just won the district competition of the Wisconsin Feder- 
ation of Music Clubs held in Milwaukee. Florence Bet- 
tray, a former student of the Chicago Musical College, 
was the winner in the piano department. 

Naomi Nazor, of the Chicago Musical College faculty, 
was the soloist at the organ concert given by the Musicans’ 
Club,.of Chicago, at the Second Presbyterian Church, 
February 26. 

Harold B. Maryott gave a lecture on “Fundamental 
Principles of Music Teaching,” Saturday morning in Zieg- 
feld Theater. The concert of the Chicago Musical College 
was given by students of the piano, vocal.and violin 
departments. 


The MacBurneys Entertain Studio Club 


In place of the March meeting of the MacBurney Studios 
Club, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas N. MacBurney entertained the 
members and friends at their delightful home on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday. This was somewhat of a farewell party 
for Mrs. MacBurney, a gifted soprano, who left last week 
for a two months’ visit in Iowa. The fact that some sixty- 
three guests were present speaks for the popularity and 
hospitality of the MacBurneys. Members of the artists 
class of the MacBurney studios presented a most delichtful 
program, after which luncheon was served, providing a 
most charming evening for those fortunate enough to be 
present. Those participating in the musical program in- 
cluded Laura Denton Smith, contralto; Elsa Fern Mac- 
Burney, soprano; Roger Bromley, baritone; Mercedes 
Holden. Celia van der Meer. Edna Reynolds Bell and 
Ethel Benedict, sopranos; William G. Hay, bass, and 
Walter Diederich, tenor. 


A Few Thomas McGranahan Engagements 


A tenor who has had innumerable concert and recital 
engagements during the season is Thomas McGranahan, 
whose services are much demanded during March, by clubs, 
etc., in and around:Chicago. March 2, Mr. McGranahan 
furnished the program before the Arche Club; on the ninth 
he is engaged by the West Fnd Woman's | Club; on the 
fourth he appeared in Milwaukee, Wis., with the Paulist 
Choristers and gives a recital for the Matinee Musical 
Club, in Elkhart, Ind., on the twentieth. 


Louise St. John Westervelt’s Chorus Concert 


The tenth annual concert of the Columbia Young Ladies’ 
Chorus, which is so ably directed hy Louise St. John West- 
ervelt, at the Strand Theater, Tuesday evening, March 13, 
besides other interesting numbers, contains two novelties. 
Roger-Ducasse’s “Lines from Virgil” will have its first 
performance in this country on this occasion. _ When Miss 
Westervelt was in Europe last, she selected this music and 
brought it over especially for her choristers. The other 
novelty will be six Slavic folksongs by Josef Shuk, which 
will be given for the first time in Chicago. On the pro- 
grams presented by her young ladies’ chorus, Miss rae 
ervelt usually offers something new and interesting an 
thus these concerts are the source of pleasure for those 
who have heard the choristers’ work. 


Capacity Audience Hears Gluck-Zimbalist Concert 


One of the largest audiences ever assembled in Orchestra 
Hall listened last Sunday afternoon to the program pre- 
sented by Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist. So great was 
the public’s interest in the popular soprano and her violin- 
ist husband that not only was every regular seat 


occupied but the entire stage space was — up 
by some 300 eager listeners. Due to other nu- 
merous concerts on the same afternoon the writer 
was able only to hear Zimbalist in two Sarasate 


' s and in one Wieniawski, Mme. Gluck in a group of 
oe German, French, Scotch, Spanish and American 
folksongs, and the two combined their art in Leroux s “Le 
Ni!” and Goodeve’s “Fiddle and I.’ Both artists were re- 
ceived with a high mark of approbation and deafening 
applause greeted them at the close of each number, so great 
indeed as to necessitate the adding of innumerable encores 
to the already extensive program. 


Heniot Levy’s Annual Recital 


iot Levy, too, attracted a goodly audience to the 
Wins Theater on the same afternoon. where he effered 
his annual piano recital. Well known and popular ore 4 
the musical fraternity here, Mr. Levy counts innumerable 
friends and admirers, who on each appearance of the pianist 
_which are but too few—assure him of the esteem in 
which they hold him and his art. For the purpose of = 
review Mr. Levy was heard in the finale of the Brahmg 
F minor sonata, admirably set forth ; the Chopin fantasie 
in F minor, of which a more virile, more brilliant perform- 
ance than that given by Mr. Levy would be difficult to inv 
agine, and the same composer’s A flat major ballade, which 
was convincingly rendered. In these selections Mr. Levy’s 
admirable qualifications were most perfectly brought into 


display, which means clean cut and poetic execution, abun- 
dant technic, skill and thorough musical understanding. 
Mr. Levy had also included on his program, besides the 
Bach-Liszt A minor prelude and fugue, Debussy’s “Reflet 
dans l’eau,” the “Contrabandist,” Schumann-Tausig, and 
the Schulz-Evler arabesques on the “Blue Danube,” his 
own menuet. Mr. Levy was called out many times by in- 
sistent applause, As is well known, Mr. Levy is a promi- 
nent member of the American Conservatory faculty. 


American Symphony Orchestra Resumes Series 


Glenn Dillard Gunn resumed his interrupted series with 
his American Symphony Orchestra at Cohan’s Grand 
Opera House Sunday afternoon before an enthusiastic 
gathering. The orchestra with Conductor Gunn at is head 
has just successfully completed a number of Sunday after- 
noon concerts given at the different high schools under the 
joint auspices of the Civic Music Association and the Chi- 
cago Tribune. In these entr’acts from Bizet’s “Carmen” the 
orchestra demonstrated anew that it is fast coming to the 
fore and is worthy of public respect and support. Interest- 
ing programs are arranged by Conductor Gunn and at- 
tractively set forth by his orchestra and soloists engaged 
for each concert. Last Sunday Parnell Egan, Irish tenor, 
and Helena Stone Torgerson, harpist, assisted. Mr. Egan 
displayed to good advantage a tenor voice both pleasing and 
attractive as to quality in the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen.” 


George Hamlin’s Program Devoted to Wolf 


Under the auspices of the Chicago Artists’ Association, 
George Hamlin gave a recital of songs exclusively by 
Hugo Wolf at the Powers Theater Sunday afternoon. That 
he excels in selections of the kind set forth on this occa- 
sion Mr. Hamlin gave ample proof and evidenced the fact 
that the reputation he has won in interpreting such works 
is well merited, Intelligence and musicianship marked his 
rendition of the numbers which this reviewer heard. 


The Fifth Recital of Last Sunday 


The recital in which Edward Collins, pianist, partici- 
pated at the Playhouse made up the fifth given last Sun- 
day afternoon. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra’s Twentieth Program 


The overture to Glinka’s “Russian and Ludmilla,” 
Tschaikowsky’s second symphony and the suite from Hum- 
perdinck’s “Die Koenigskinder” were the orchestral nnm- 
hers Frederick Stock chose for the Chicago Symphony Or- 
chestra’s twentieth pair of concerts. The soloist for the 
occasion was selected from the orchestra’s ranks—its sec- 
ond cellist, Walter Ferner, who performed the Dvorak 
B minor cello concerto. Jt is an ungrateful com- 
position, but Cellist Ferner made the most of it, accom- 
plishing it in praiseworthy effects. Under the excellent 
guidance of Conductor Stock his orchestral forces gave 
of their best throughout the entire program. Exceptionally 
ravishing was the interpretation given the Tschaikowsky 
symphony—it was indeed a performance that would be diffi- 
cult to excel. 


John B. Miller in Demand 


John B. Miller, tenor, was assisting soloist on the cham- 
ber music program last Tuesday evening at the City Club. 
His delightful singing of Strauss’ “Zueignung,” Liza Leh- 
mann’s “Love Song” and “Unmindful of the Roses,” by 
Edward Schneider, won him unquestionable success. Mr. 
Miller is greatly in demand as a recital artist and has been 
engaged to sing at the Evanston Woman’s Club March 7, 
at the concert of the Colony Club, to be given in the Audi- 
torium, March 15, and at Rogers Park, March 16. Mr. 
Miller is a member of the Chicago Musjcal College faculty, 
and in the capacity of voice instructor his services are also 
Yueh demanded. 


Kinsey Presents Burton Thatcher in Recital 


In presenting Burton Thatcher in the twenty-eighth re- 
cital of his series at the Ziegfeld Theater, Wednesday 
morning, Carl D. Kinsey chose one of Chicago’s best bari- 
tones. In the past two seasons Mr. Thatcher has estab- 
lished an enviable reputation for himself not only in his 
home city but wherever he has appeared. In his recital 
Which is the subject of this review Mr. Thatcher gave suf- 
ficient evidence that he has a right to such a reputation, 
for he has made biz strides in his art, and upon each new 
fearing adds something to his already delightful art. Not 
only is Mr. Thatcher to be commended for his admirable 
‘sccomplishments on this occasion, but also he is due much 
praise for his choice of program. It contained much music 
that was unhackneyed as well as attractive. His singing of 
the “Eri Tu” aria from Verdi's “Masked Ball” was as ad- 
mirable as his rendition of Rubinstein’s “Es blinkt der 
Thau,” “Dissonance,” by Borodini, and Moussorgsky’s 
“Hopak.” In his next group Mr. Thatcher sang Adolf 
Brune’s “Erste Liebe,” which is of striking beauty and 
proved one of the most exquisite numbers on the program. 
Mr. Brune’s compositions are not unknown, and his “Erste 
Liebe” will undoubtedly prove one of his most popular 
writings. So effective was it that the audience’s enthusi- 
asm prompted Mr. Thatcher to repeat the song. Korbay’s 
“Had a Horse,” “Young Richard,” Burleigh’s ever popular 
“Deep River” and two delightful numbers from the pro- 
lific pen of Felix Borowski, “When I Am Dead, My Dear- 
est” and “Song of Tristram,” made up the last group. Mr. 
Borowski is a prominent musician, composer, critic and 
pedagogue, and has written many compositions that have 
proven valuable additions to American literature. The two 
songs represented at this concert are delightful gems and 
are not unfamiliar here. They, too, were attractively set 
forth by the recitalist, whose success at his Chicago recital 
must have been most gratifying. 


Notes 


A Chopin program was rendered by Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch at Orchestra Hall last Saturday afternoon under 
the direction of Wessels and Voegeli. The pianist’s usual 


art was displayed and the large audience was most en- 
thusiastic. 

A benefit concert for the Sisters of the House of the 
Good Shepherd given under the patronage of Archbishop 
George W. Mundelein, will take place at the Auditorium 


Theater, Sunday afternoon, March 25, under the manage- 
ment of F. Wight Neumann. Mme. Matzenauer, whose 
recent success in recital will be recalled by many, the 
Paulist Choristers, Father W. J. Finn, conductor, and 
Sascha Jacobinoff, the young Russian violinist, will be 
the soloists. Egon Pollak, the eminent conductor of Wag- 
nerian operas, will again be the accompanist for Mme. 
Matzenauer. 

An added feature at the regular monthly concert of 
the Edison Symphony Orchestra, Morgan Eastman, con- 
ductor, was the singing of the Advance Club Men’s Chorus 
of the Peoples Gas Light and Coke Company. 

An organ concert was given in the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Monday afternoon, February 26, in which mem- 
bers of the Musicians’ Club of Chicago participated. 

JEANNETTE Cox. 


William Beck Scores Heavily in 
Recital in New York City 


William Beck, leading baritone of the Chicago Opera 
Company, made a successful debut as a recitalist at Aeolian 
Hall, New York City, on February 25. Critics were unani- 
mous in the praise of his voice, which, as the New York 
American critic stated, “is one of natural beauty and good 
range.” It is reported that Mr. Beck probably will be 
heard next year with the Metropolitan opera. 

The following are some of the laudatory comments given 
him after his appearance !ast week: 

A cordial welcome was given William Beck, baritone, in Aeolian 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The occasion was his first appearance in 
this city on the concert platform, though his ability as an opera 
singer hay been favorably commented upon. His vocal equipment 
was broad and illustrated with style and skill. He posseuses a real 
baritone voice of natural beauty and good range; his tone produc 
tion was smooth, diction clear and his interpretations were notably 
intelligent and attractive. His audience filled the hall and received 
his efforts with much enthusiasm.—New York American, February 24. 

an WILLIAM BECK’S RECITAL. 

_ William Beck, a baritone singer who was heard in New York 
in that season of “educational opera,”’ with which Oscar Hammer 
stein introduced one of his regular seasons at the Manhattan Opera 
House some years ago, gave a song recital at Acolian Hall yester 
day afternoon. Mr, Beck, as was noted in his operatic perform 
ances here, has an excellent voice of good quality, which is freely 
produced and is in many ways serviceable. He has also a good 
diction and a clear cnunciation of the text.—New York Times, Feb 
ruary 24. 


WILLIAM BECK IN SONG RECITAL. 
William Beck, a baritone, of the Chicago Opera Company, gave a 
song recital yesterday afternoon in Acolian Hall, Mr. Beck is not 
unknown here as an opera singer. He was engaged in Oscar Ham 


merstein’s season, when he did some creditable things. He was a 
good Scarpia. A large audience assembled to hear and applaud, 
and this must go down on the records.—New York Sun, February 24 


WILLIAM BECK’S RECITAL 

\ good sized audience was at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon to 
accord a welcome home to William Beck, whom New Yorkers re 
member last as a party to Mr, Hammerstein’s series of operas. Mr 
Beck, now baritone of the Chicago Opera Company, gave a program 
in four languages and of various styles. Beginning with Handel, 
Haydn, Beethoven and Liszt, he went on to three Brahms songs 
which had a cordia) hearing. Coleridge Taylor’s “Life and Death’ 
was sung with fine effect, and the aria from “Herodiade,” which 
closed the program, was done in a manner worthy to be heard for 
itself alone.—New York Evening Sun, February 24 


WILLIAM BECK RETURNS HERE FOR SONG RECITAI 
Memaer or Cutcaco Opera Forces Is Hearn at Aroutan Haut 
William Beck, whose appearances with the Manhattan Opera Com 


pany are pleasantly remembered and who is now a member of the 
Chicago Opera forces, made his metropolitan entrance into the field 






of song recital yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. Mr. Beck's 
voice was always a fine one, and it has not deteriorated since we 
last heard it. His power of spinning out a pianissimo is unusual, 


and he sings with warmth and authority.—New York Tribune, Feb 


Tuary 24. 
Jonas Club Musicale 

May Scheider, the brilliant soprano (for many years 
prima donna of the opera houses of Zurich and Karlsruhe), 
and James Liebling, the cello virtuoso, gave the last pro 
gram for the Alberto Jonas Club, Saturday, February 24. 

The musical guests appreciated Miss Scheider and her 
art thoroughly. She sang with dramatic power, fine un 
derstanditig and technical brilliancy an aria from Strauss’ 
“Ariadne,” and did also with finish and feeling a group of 
smaller compositions. Her audience was not content until 
she added several encores. 

James Liebling played two groups, among them being 
the tarantelle of Popner, which he dashed off with 
- ed and brilliancy. His tone is voluminous and sympa 
thetic. 
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INICOLAY 


Leading Basso Chicago Opera Association for five years. Re- 
enga for next season. CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 
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LISZT’S “FAUST” PERFORMED 
BY PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 


Theodore Spiering Is Orchestral Soloist in Beethoven 
Concerto—Makes Striking Impression 


Opening with “Le Nozze di Figaro” given in a style that 
brought forth all the beauties and delightful tonal qualities 

f the Mozart work to the fullest, the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra introduced the eighteenth pair of local concerts, 

rhe big number for which every one waited, however, 
was the immortal “Faust” symphony by Liszt. In making 
a choice of the work, Mr. Stokowski prepared to give it 
in a manner absolutely in accord with its significance. That 
he more than realized this anticipation is a statement that 
was amply verified at the concerts in question, This Liszt 
work brings forth all the melodic and harmonic beauties 
within the scope of present day orchestration, while the 
Stokowski exposition was a decided exemplification of ar- 
tistic and scholarly ability in the highest degree. As a 
study in instrumentation alone, the “Faust” symphony is 
replete with profound interest, but when conjoined to ex- 
quisite melody, marked dramatic situations and finally su- 
preme interpretative revelations by the Philadelphia or- 
ganization its strong appeal and decided triumph was as- 
sured. As was to be expected, the andante being played 
with an enthralling singing tone and a fine sense of bal- 
ance, created an immediate and a lasting impression. The 
Philadelphia Orchestra chorus of tenors and basses was 
heard to good advantage in the final movement, while the 
resonant tenor of Lambert Murphy shone out in brief solo 
parts allotted him with excellent effect. 

The soloist of the occasion was Theodore Spiering, the 
violinist. He chose Beethoven's concerto as a vehicle for 
his art, an art broad, refined, thorough, and marked by dis- 
tinction. Mr. Spiering’s’ interpretation had technical as- 
surance, warmth of tone, authoritativeness of interpreta- 
tion, and a fine understanding of the spirit and depth of 
the Beethoven measures. Such artists as Theodore Spier- 
ing lend dignity to the virtuoso career. G. M. 


Recital of Volpe Artist-Students 


Sunday afternoon, February 25, the advanced and artist 
students of the Volpe Institute of Music were heard in re- 
cital. The program was one of interest and included num- 
bers by Bach, Grieg, Ries, Popper, Von Goens, Beethoven, 
Mildenberg, Schumann, Spohr, Volpe, Franz, MacDowell, 
Chopin, Zanella, Schubert and Vieuxtemps. 

The first number was Bach's concerto in D minor for 
two violins, played by Max Warnow and Julius Epstein 
with intelligence and fine depth of tone. Others who par- 
ticipated were Elsa Blum, piano; Theodore Mattmann, 
cello; Emanuel Ahlberg, songs; Stuart Ross, piano; Max 











What the Chicago Critics Thought of 


THEO KARLE 


After his 4th Chicago Appearance this 
Season 


(Herman Devries), Feb. 16, 1917: 

Felicien David's oratorio, “Le Desert,” gave the wel- 
come opportunity of again hearing Theo Karle, already 
known to me by his appearances at a Kinsolving musicale 
and with the “Messiah” group of singers. MR. KARL 
IS IN MY HUMBLE OPINION THE GREATEST 
AMERICAN TENOR OF TODAY. HE LACKS NOTH.- 
ING. A voice of mellow, lovely timbre, a remarkable 
compass, breath control of astounding endurance, excel- 
tent technic, a rare sense of dramatic values, a sympa- 
thetic stage personality—all these qualities are his, 
sides artistic intelligence. 


Chicago American 


Chicago FE (Karleton Hackett), Feb, 16, 1917: 
Theo Karle is distinctively a find as a tenor. His voice 
is of rich quality, ample volume, and he has it under 
fine control, Then, too, he sings like a man and one 
who not only has a fine voice but brains to go with it. 
His singing of the two arias was poctic without being 
sentimental, and he had feeling for the words, 


ening Post 


Chicago Tribune (F. D.), Feb. 16, i917: 

rheo Karle repeated, in last night’s Mendelssohn Club 
concert in Orchestra Hall, the fine impression he made 
weeks ago. Mr. Karle sang. the music for solo 
in the club's revival of Felicien David's “The Desert” 
and, later m the program, a group of good songs; and 
he was capital in both employments. I have heard noth- 
ing better in kind than his intoning of the muezzin’s 
chant of the final division of “The 
Desert.” 


some 


morning in the 


Chicago Daily Journal (Edward C. Moore), Feb. 16, 1917: 

Theo Karle, tenor, was the most important single fact 
at the Chicago Mendelssohn Club’s concert at Orchestra 
Hall last night, The young singer has appeared here 
twice before this season, and each time he has managed 
to convey the impression that he is one of the greatest 
finds in American niusic in recent years. The feeling 
was renewed last night. His voice is gorgeous, 
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Meth, violin; Louis Moskowitz, cello; Jane Adams, songs; 
Pear! Rotschild, piano, and Max Warnow, violin. 

The playing of Louis Moskowitz is worthy of distinct 
praise. He gave two solos for cello. His technic is im- 
peccable, and his artistic rendition of Popper’s “Taran- 
_ was greatly enjoyed. He is also a pupil of Gerald 

aas. 





Gabrielle Gills’ Recital 


Gabrielle Gills, a French soprano, who recently came to 
this country under the auspices of the French-American 
Association for Musical Art, and who made her debut in 
this country at a Sunday night concert at the Metropolitan 
Opera, was heard in a song recital at Aeolian Hall, before 
a good sized audience. Mme. Gills is typically French, not 
only in her makeup, but also in her art. Her recital dis- 
closed among other things that she is not versatile, as 
songs by Mozart and Gluck. as well as one by Liszt, were 
sung in French, as was also the Sacchini aria. 

The recitalist, who is the possessor of a beautiful voice 
of large compass, has, however, little to recommend her 
as a Lieder singer. Her program was poorly built, some- 
what monotonous and tedious. The Debussy “Fantoches” 
was not affectively rendered. It was taken at too slow 
tempo, and has been better sung by many American singers. 
In the Dupare songs, Mme. Gills was at her best, though 
she did not display any emotionalism. All in all, her ap- 
pearance was not all that was expected from an artist who 
hails from the Paris Grand Opera. Perhaps nervousness 
embarrassed her, 

The program, which should not be copied by any student, 
was as follows: “Air d’oedipe a Colonne” (Sacchini), “La 
flite enchantée” (Mozart), “Héléne et Paris” (Gluck), 
“Noces de Figaro” (Mozart), “Chanson triste,” “Invitation 
au voyage” (Duparc), “Fantoches,” “Noél des enfants 
que’n ont plus de maison” (Debussy), “Barcarolle,” “Ren- 
contre,” “Mandoline,” “Aprés un réve” (Gabriel Fauré), 
“Le temps des lilas” (Chausson), “Au Printemps” 
(Gounod), “La neige” (Albert Bertelin), “Comment 
disaient ils” (Liszt), “Valse de la légende de la Loreléy” 
(Albert Bertelin). 





Fog and Fun 


A unique entertainment was offered the other day by 
the Salsomaggiore Institute, 235 West Seventy-second 
street, New York, to some of its fashionable patrons. The 
idea of this entertainment originated in the mind of one 
of the most active and resourceful leaders in society. This 
lady was playing checkers with another patient while taking 
the dry fog treatment, and it occurred to her that it would 
be great fun to get up a bridge party in the dense dry fog. 
The institute accepted the idea, and accordingly the party 
was given in one of the spare inhalation rooms, which for 
the purpose was equipped with a number of bridge tables. 
Tea and refreshments were provided by the management 
at 5 p. m., after the inhalation rooms had been cleared of 
the dry fog. Among those present were Elsa Maxwell, 
Mrs. James Kidder, Mrs. James Putnam, Messrs. Robert 
McKee, T. C. Richardson, Frank Pollock and R. de Seg- 
rola. 

The dry fog treatment is imported from Italy by a group 
of singers of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who have 
found it to give speedy relief in all diseases of the respira- 
tory tract and in cases of hay fever. The directors of this 
institute, of which Enrico Caruso is the honorary presi- 
dent, are Andrés ge Segurola, President; Orrin Bastedo, 
vice-president; Dr. Emilio Sarlabous, treasurer, and Pas- 
quale Amato. 





OMAHA, NEB. 








Mendelssohn Choir and Minneapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra in Joint Program—Godowsky’s Pianism Thrills 
—Tuesday Musical Club Extends Scope of 
Interests—Annual Meeting of Clef Club— 
Rentz Pupil in Recital 


The fifth and last concert of the Associated Retailers’ 
present course consisted of a joint program by the local 
Mendelsschn Choir under Thomas J. Kelly and the Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor, 
this being the first occasion on which these two organiza- 
tions have collaborated in a musical performance. The 
combination was an extremely effective one, however, each 
body seeming to stimulate and inspire the other. The 
Mendelssohn Choir duplicated its remarkable successes 
of former years, singing with all its well known verve, 
cleanness of attack, clarity of enunciation and richness of 
tone coloring. The highest art of Mr. Kelly and the Men- 
delssohn Choir was, of course, displayed in the unaccom- 
panied numbers, of which “In the Pride of May.” by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, and the “Volga Boat Song” 
were on a lofty artistic plane. Other impressive numbers 
were Gounod’s “By Babylon’s Waters” and “Deep River,” 
in the Burleigh arrangement. The concerted numbers per- 
formed were “Be Not Afraid” and “Thanks Be to God,” 
from “Elijah,” and the “Hallelujah” chorus from “The 
Messiah.” 

The orchestral works selected for performance were a 
delightful symphony by Kallinnikow, the overture to “A 
Shakespearean Comedy,” by Scheinpflug, and the “Valse 
Triste” and tone poem “Finlandia,” by Sibelius. 


Godowsky’s Incomparable Pianism 


Leopold Godowsky gave an exhibition of his incompara- 
ble piano playing here last week before a large audience, 
consisting mostly of the members of the Tuesday Morning 
Musical Club. In the program ranging from the Schumann 
“Etudes Symphoniques” to the artist’s own symphonic 
metamorphosis of the Strauss “Fledermaus Waltz,” Go- 


Photo by Press Illustrating Service, Inc. 
REGINALD DE KOVEN, 
Whose opera, “The Canterbury Pilgrims,” has its first production 
at the Metropolitan Opera House tonight (March 8), full ac- 
count of the premiére will gppear in the Musica Courter for 
arch 15. 





dowsky demonstrated his consummate mastery of every 
phase of the pianist’s art. 


Tuesday Morning Club Increases Activities 


The Tuesday Morning Musical Club, having enlarged its 
circle of influence greatly by increasing its membership and 
transferring its meetings to the Brandeis Theater, now 
proposes to extend its sphere of action still further by the 
admission of men as active, and of boys as student, mem- 
bers. Amendments to the club constitution embodying 
these proposals have been prepared and stand every chance 
of being adopted. 


, Annual Meeting of Clef Club 


At the recent annual meeting and election of officers of 
the Omaha Clef Club Edith L, Wagoner was named chair- 
man for the ensuing year. Other members of the new 
board of directors are Mary Miinchhoff, Bella Robinson, 
Henrietta Rees, August M. Borglum, Martin W. Bush and 
Jean P. Duffield. 


Rentz Pupil in Recital 


Gertrude Weeth was presented by her teacher, Eleanor 
Rentz, in a piano recital at the Metropolitan Club house 
Sunday afternoon, February 25. hide 


LYRICS FOR MUSIC 


Knowing how constant is the demand for lyrics suitable 
for musical setting, the Mustcat Courter publishes the two 
following poems by John Nobbs. If any composer should 
care to use them he can obtain Mr. Nobb’s address by 
writing to the MusicaL Courter. 


LOVE’S REFLECTION. 


I stood by the silent mere 
In the stillness of the night, 

And saw, in its deepness clear, 
A star’s reflected light; 

And Heaven itself seemed near 
As I beheld that sight. 


I look into your eyes, 
hen the world is dark, and see 
The Heaven of love that lies 
Reflected there for me; 
And whate’er the world denies 
My heart must happy be. 


THE GARDEN OF MEMORY. 
You planted in my garden, in yon secluded spot, 
That flow’r of sweet renembrance—the blue forget-me-not, 
And as I sadly wander within my garden fair, 
I wonder why you left for me that silent token there. 
Dear heart, I need no flowers to make me think of you, 
For memory has her pecan. with blossoms ever new; 
And these with tears I water, and cherish day by day— 
They are the words of love you spoke, before you went away. 


Why did you 





ive me love, dear, and then its pain unfold? 
Why did show me Paradise, then close its gates of gold? 
Come back, O my beloved, come back, my life to share; 

And plant the flow’r of heartsease now, in memory’s garden fair. 
—JOHN NOBBS 





Germaine Schnitzer’s Appearances 


On February 14 Germaine Schnitzer, the pianist, played 
at the concert of the New York section of the Jewish 
Women’s Council, on Sunday afternoon, February 18, for 
the Globe’s Music Club, and on Friday, February 23, for 
the prisoners at Sing Sing. 


CARYL BENSEL 


Dramatic Soprano 


Engagements now booking for 1917-1918 
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Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink 





MADE A TREMENDOUS SENSATION AT HER APPEARANCE WITH THE ORCHESTRA IN ST. LOUIS ON 
FEBRUARY; 23 AS IS SHOWN IN THE CRITICISMS WHICH APPEARED IN THE DAILY PRESS: 


SCHUMANN-HEINK AT HEIGHT OF HER 
GENIUS 


Packs Odeon for Symphony Orchestra’s Wagner 
Program. 
By RICHARD L. STOKES. 

The fame of that empress of song, Ernestine Schu- 
mann-Heink, together with the announcement of an all- 
Wagner program, assembled at the Odeon yesterday 
afternoon what the management said was the largest 
audience ever attending a Symphony Orchestra concert 
in this city. Every seat in the auditorium was occupied, 
and in addition an extra row of chairs had to be in- 
stalled. 

The reward was a program of lavish opulence, the 
singer granting no less than five numbers in three ap- 
pearances, and the orchestra providing six well selected 
examples of the art of the Titan of Bayreuth. Yet, 
after assimilating such a feast, the audience clamored 
for more, and at one time there arose a contest of en- 
durance between the soloist and the assembly, she in 
refusing and it in demanding an encore. Only after half 
a dozen recalls to the stage did Mme. Schumann-Heink 
have her way. 

The famous contralto once more proved herself one 
of the world’s greatest interpretative artists, vocal or in- 
strumental. Her resonant tones in the lower and mid- 
dle registers had their old time organ like richness, and 
in her employment of soft tones, of the mezza voce, she 
obtained effects that were literally ravishing. But be- 
yond all, she is not only a singer and musician, but a 
woman of great and noble genius. 


Her Skill in Interpretation 

Very few actresses of the spoken drama possess the 
skill in elocution which enables Mme. Schumann-Heink 
to impregnate her voice with the emotions of every line 
and every word of her delivery. It was the frenzy of 
Adriano himself, torn between father and beloved one, 
that cried out in her singing of the aria, “Gerechter 
Gott,” from “Rienzi.” The primeval joy of the human 
race in the return of spring pealed forth in the Shep- 
herd’s Song from “Tannhauser,” and all the poignancy 
of passionate love found a voice in the song “Traeume.” 

But even these feats of expression were surpassed, 
many thought, in her two selections from the Ring Cycle, 
Erda’s Scene from “Das Rheingold” and Waltraute’s 
Scene from “Die Gétterdammerung.” Especially the 
last was an unforgettable example of dramatic inter- 
pretation, as the Valkyrie described the desolation of 
Walhalla, with Wotan sitting in stupefaction on his 
throne and muttering as if in slumber to the awe- 
stricken gods how the ring’s curse might yet be exor- 
cised. 

Yet, despite the operatic force of her interpretation, 
Mme. Schumann-Heink never forgot that her voice was 
to be used as a musical rather than an elocutionary or- 
gan, and with all the fervor of her utterance it was al- 
ways musical sounds that she made, proving anew, if 
proof were needed, that Wagner’s scores are eminently 
vocal. As always in her singing, there was complete 
sincerity and loftiness of mind, together with the mod- 
esty of a great artist who is not intent on displaying 
her own gifts, but knows herself a vehicle for convey- 
ing to others the thoughts of a master composer.—St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, February 24, 1917. 


LARGEST AUDIENCE OF SEASON HEARS 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 
Orchestra and Contralto at Their Best in Wagnerian 
Festival. 
By SHIRLEY VICTOR BROOKS. 


The St. Louis Symphony Orchestra presented its an- 
nual Wagnerian festival of music, with Mme. Ernestine 
Schumann-Heink as soloist, at the Odeon yesterday 
afternoon, and the program, rearranged, will be repeated 
tonight without a soloist. In two hours and a half of 
almost continuous playing and singing selections from 
four operas, the “Nibelungen Ring,” the “Siegfried” 
Idyl and Wagner’s most popular song, “Traeume,” were 


rendered. The operas represe ented were “Rienzi, ” “Tann- 
hauser,” ‘ ‘Lohengrin,” “Das Rheingold,” “Die Gotter- 
dammerung” and “Tristan and Isolde.” 


It was a surpassing program, learnedly designed by 
Director Zach. It would be impossible to plan an ar- 
rangement of selections from the works of this spirit- 
ually inspired composer which would better display the 
almost superhuman genius of Wagner; one which would 
give the Symphony Orchestra an opportunity to execute 
and interpret the meaning of his compositions and the 
audience the pleasure of hearing, under the most favor- 
able circumstances, the most artistic exemplification of 
vocal art the world knows from the throat of undoubt- 

«edly the greatest and most wonderful living singer— 
Madame Schumann-Heink. 
Extra Seats Required 

The largest audience of the season, not only filling 

every available space in the Odeon but requiring a row 


stage to accommodate the demand for admission, was 
the public’s testimonial to this concert. 

Her voice yesterday afternoon seemed to be in better 
condition than for two years, and her facility and ease 
of execution surpassed her appearances of recent years. 
—St. Louis Star, February 24, 1917. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK ACHIEVES NOTABLE 
FEAT AT SYMPHONY 


Presents Her Program Without Sheet of Music or 
a “Prompt” Book. 
By RICHARD SPAMER. 

With not so much as a sheet of music or a “prompt” 
book to aid her, Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink pre- 
sented one aria, two scenes and two songs-as her part 
of Dr. Max Zach’s Wagner program at the Odeon yes- 
terday, thereby affording her hearers the most perfect 
example of memorization of big music in the history 
of the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. 

It was a feat of which alone the imperatrice of classic 
song is capable, and on that account marks an epoch 
in local music of the best kind. 

When to this is added the fact that the great singer 
was in perfect voice, and there was no impairment what- 
soever in her irresistible good nature, her tremendous 
reception by the house, over which, in the foyer, the 
S. R. O. sign gayly swung for the first time, is, in a meas- 
ure, to be accounted for. By these presents Schumann- 


Heink transcends the plane of a concert artist and be- 
comes truly an institution. 
is there another singer in America, 


Where, we might ask our- 


selves, or in the 





war distracted world at present, who can contribute to 
the happiness of 2,000 listeners by the faultless rendition 
of such a program? 


Wagner’s Beautiful “Dreams.” 
We had a dramatically acted presentation of the great 


“O Thou Just God” aria, from “Rienzi”; the homely 
“Shepherd's Song” (a paean to May), from “Tann- 


hauser,” with English horn accompaniment; Wagner’s 
unsurpassed song, “Dreams” (“Traeume”), the Erda 
Scene from “Das Rheingold” (introduction to the 


Trilogy), and the Waltraute Scene from “The Twilight 
of the Gods” (“Gétterdammerung”). 

“Traeume,” which basically reflects the love dreams 
of the great tone poet, and which he later wove into the 
greatest love tragedy in lyric literature, “Tristan und 
Isolde,” was the singer’s finest contribution to the after- 
noon. It was a true lyric essay, and, with complete or- 
chestral aid, created for us a moment of admirable ap- 
peal to our sense of the finer things of life. 

Much of the Shepherd’s Song is unaccompanied, and 
Madame caused somewhat of a true sensation here while 
standing before the vast audience and letting her mag- 
nificent voice send its golden cadences into our hearts. 
One needed neither the accessories of scenery nor cos- 
tumes to depict for himself the great moment in “Das 
Rheingold” when the goddess Erda warns Wotan that 


as Schumann-Heink sang this scene; nor the one, in 
“Die Gétterdimmerung,” where the Valkyrie Waltraute 
demands that the sacred circlet be returned to the Rhine- 
maidens. Schumann-Heink’s gesture and intonation 
were enough to turn the concert platform into an ap- 
pointed stage, and Dr. Max Zach and his faithful eiglity 
supplied the other accessories by able assistance. ; 

It was an afternoon of ovations. Mme. Schumann- 
Heink responded to six recalls after singing the last two 
“scenes,” and Dr. Zach on the conclusion of the two 
“Lohengrin” excerpts gave the signal for the orchestra 
to rise, himself bowing his acknowledgments from the 
dirigental dais—St. Louis Daily Globe-Democrat, Feb- 
ruary 24, 1917. 


SCHUMANN-HEINK AS SOLOIST AT ODEON 
SCORES A SUCCESS 
Symphony Concert Heard by Crowd Which Fills 
Theatre, and Program Was Above Average. 
By HOMER MOORE, 

Yesterday afternoon the Symphony Orchestra, 
ducted by Max Zach, presented its twelfth program to 
an audience that did not leave a vacant seat in the 
Qdeon. This unusual phenomenon is explained by the 
presence of Mme. Schumann-Heink as the soloist. 

It seems likely that this woman is one of the 
popular singers in the whole world. 

The music she sang yesterday was by no means popu- 
lar in its character. Much of it suffered greatly from 
the absence of scenery and action, and yet after the ex- 
ceedingly uninteresting group from “Das Rheingold” 
and “Die Gétterdimmerung” she received so many re- 
calls that it looked as if the time limit would be reached 
before the final prelude and “Liebestodt” from “Tristan 
and Isolde” could be played. Mme. Schumann-Heink 
sang selections from “Rienzi” and “Tannhauser” and 
“Traeume,” a song also by Wagner, for the whole pro- 
gram was by the Bayreuth master 

Mme. Schumann-Heink has discovered some elixir 
of eternal vocal youth, for her voice seemed as fresh 
and her technic as secure and elastic yesterday as it did 
ten years ago. For this the public should certainly be 
grateful, because she is one of the most wholesome and 
satisfactory singers that has ever faced an American 
audience. Although essentially an opera singer, she is 
quite at home on the concert stage, and entirely omits 
all disagreeable operatic mannerisms. The doing of this 
in no way interferes with the dramatic character of her 
singing, and those who were familiar with the Wagner 
operas from which her selections were taken could very 
easily close their eyes and mentally visualize the scenes 
as they would have appeared.—St. Louis Republic, Feb 
ruary 24, 1917. 


BIGGEST CROWD ON RECORD AT ODEON 
HEARS CONTRALTO 
Schumann-Heink at Best. 

By ALBERT C. WEGMAN. 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink and Richard Wagner 
formed a combination that made yesterday a red-letter 

day in the annals of the Symphony Society 

It had an almost magical effect. Max Zach was in his 
most compelling mood, the men gave their best, and the 
public crowded into the Odeon as never before at a 
Symphony concert. 

The biggest crowd on record, that put a premium on 
standing room, had a wonderful time over the concert 
And this is as it should be—the Symphony Society has 
never offered the public a greater treat. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was in superb condition. The 
famous mother and singer never shone more brilliantly 
than on this occasion. All the qualities that make her 
a unique figure in the world of music were in evidence 
Her beautiful hair was whitened, which but adds to her 
charm, and her voice has virility and freshness that 
attest to the eternal youth of the heart of the Schumann- 
Heink. 


The magnetic personality that conveys so convincingly 


con 


most 


the “I-love-everybody” spirit is as potent as ever. The 
audience gave the singer every evidence of the place she 
occupies in the affections of the public. She was en 


thusiastically and insistently applauded, and the gracious 
lady succeeded perfectly in conveying to the people her 
delight in the demonstration. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink sang excerpts from “Rienzi,” 
“Tannhauser” and from two works of the “Ring” cycle 
and, in addition, contributed an unforgettable interpreta- 
tion of “Traeume.” 

A Great Task 

It was a task that might well daunt the strongest 
singer, but to the Schumann-Heink it presented no ter 
rors. She accomplished it without a suggestion of fa 
tigue. In fact her attitude showed unmistakably her 
regret that the “length and coherence of the program” 
did not permit her to give to her dear public more of 
her great voice, her great art and of her wondrously 
magnetic personality—St. Louis Times, February 24, 








of extra seats to be placed just under the eaves of the tmnless he surrenders the ring his doom draws nigh-— 1917. 
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LOEFFLER’S “HORA MYSTICA” SYMPHONY 
PERFORMED BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Mrs. Beach Interprets Own Concerto With Orchestra—Superb Concert by 
Martha Atwood Baker and George Copeland—Leo Ornstein Plays Chopin and 
Ravel—Helen Stanley Pleases in Song Recital—Novel Program by Helen . 
Ware—Pupils of Miss Barrows Give Fine Recital—Jeska Swartz 
Morse Engaged by Chicago Opera Association 


Charles Martin 
was played here he the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
on March 2 and 3 at Symphony Hall. 
ances witnessed also the return of Mrs, H. H. A. Beach 
as soloist in her own concerto in C sharp minor, which 
he first played with the orchestra from manuscript some 
eventeen years ago. Goldmark’s familiar overture, “In 
Springtime,” added spice to a program of remarkable 
quality and interest. 

Mr. Loeffler’s new symphony had its premier less than 
a year ago at Norfolk, Conn., when the composer con- 
ducted its performance at a concert of the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra. It is written in one movement, 
ind is for full instrumental organization supplemented by 
a chorus of men’s voices. The. mood of the work is char- 
icterized in the name, “Hora Mystica,” the hour of prayer 
nd adoration. The conception is a lofty one, and in- 
piration is not lacking in its expression. The workman- 
hip throughout likewise is admirable. In effect, as in 
subject, the symphony typifies a significant spiritual ex- 
perience 

joth 
pleasure 
interesting work, 
the piano 


Martha Atwood Baker and George Copeland Give 
Superb Joint Recital 


Loeffler’s symphony, “Hora Mystica,” 
first time at the concerts of the 
Dr. Karl Muck, conductor, 
The same perform- 


as composer and as pianist, Mrs. Beach afforded 
and was warmly applauded. Her concerto is an 
and contains some brilliant passages for 


\ thoroughly delightful recital, as well as one of unusual 
irtistic value, was that given jointly by Martha Atwood 
Baker, soprano, and George Copeland, pianist, on the 
evening of March 1 at Steinert Hall. Mrs. Baker’s selec- 
tions, except the English songs of the final group, mainly 
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ALLAH, Op. a9, No. 2, 


Sung by 
Myrna Sharlow 
Chas. Norman Granville 
Marie Kaiser 
Miriam Ardini 
Arabel Merrifield 
William Simmons 


COME TO ME, Op. 38, 
No, 2, Sung by 
Mme. Viafora 
Jean Vincent Cooper 
Mrs. Orpha Holstmann 
I DREAMFD, AND 
WEPT A-DREAMING, 
Op. 34, No, 2, Sung by 
Mme Buckhout 


SIGH, A, Op. 34, No. 1, 


Sung by 
Julia Culp 
Charles Norman Granville 
Hilda Goodwin 
Dorothy Maynard 
Nance Mead 
Helen Weiller 
Maude De Voe 
Mme. Buckhout 


DARK AND | WONDROUS 
NIGHT, Op. 44, No. 2, 
Sung by 

Christine Miller | Amy 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston and New York 


IN DREAMS, Op. 29, 
Sung by 
Anthony M. Jones 
Eleanor Patterson 


No. 1, 


TWO SAPPHO FRAG. 
MENTS, Op. 43, 
I, To Evening, II. Yea, Thou 
Shalt Die. Sung by 

Percy icons 

Penelope Davies 
. Ellermann 
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were unfamiliar. An important novelty was Robert Kahn’s 
“Sieben Lieder” for yoice accompanied by piano, violin and 
cello, in which the singer was assisted ably by the Boston 
Philharmonic Trio. The cycle is interesting, if sentimen- 
tal, and the seven songs afford striking contrasts. An- 
other number that deserved special mention: was Chaus- 
son’s “Poeme de l’Amour et de la Mer,” which was sung 
with rare charm and understanding. 

Mrs. Baker's artistic advance in the past year has been 
remarkable. She has gained in vocal ease and authority, 
while her diction has improved wonderfully. Her voice is 
clear, warm and sensitively colored. As an interpreter, she 
is intelligent, discerning and temperamentally responsive. 
Few singers are so effective in subtle phrase or sustained 
pianissimo. Her work was admirable and altogether 
delightful. 

Mr. Copeland showed himself a skilled accompanist, as 
well as an artist of the first order. In the solo pieces of 
Albeniz and Granados, his playing was masterly and bril- 
liant, a riot of color and intoxicating rhythms. The audi- 
ence was wildly enthusiastic. 


Leo Ornstein Heard in Music of Chopin and Ravel 


Leo Ornstein, the young pianist who last year gave 
here a series of recitals of ultra-modern music, was heard 
in a Chopin-Ravel program on the afternoon of March 
3 at Steinert Hall. The selections were admirably suited 
to his talents. In the music of Ravel especially he showed 
himself an intelligent and sympathetic interpreter. “Le 
Barque sur l’ocean” was exquisitely performed. Tech- 
nically and mechanically Mr. Ornstein’s ability is of the 
highest order. His variety of tone color and command of 
nuance also are remarkable. The audience was enthu- 
siastic, 


Helen Stanley Pleases in Recital of Songs 


Helen Stanley, soprano of the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, gave a very excellent and enjoyable recital on the 
afternoon of March 3 at Jordan Hall, Her program was 
presented in four groups: Italian, German, French and 
English. Alberto Bimboni was the accompanist. Miss 
Stanley's voice is of pleasing quality; fresh, resonant and 
dramatic. Breath control and phrasing are both uncom- 
monly good, and she sings with ease and spontaneity. She 
is an intelligent and capable interpreter, especially of the 
emotional music of the Italians. Her audience was repre- 
sentative, and evinced its appreciation by recalling her 
many times, 


Pupils of Harriot Eudora Barrows Give Fine Recital 


Harriot Eudora Barrows has divided her time for the 
past few years between Boston and Providence, in each 
of which places she has a flourishing class. She is one of 
New England’s best known and most successful vocal 
teachers, This season, Miss Barrows is giving in Provi- 
dence a series of three pupils’ recitals, the first of which 
took place on the evening of February 26 at Churchill 
House, when there was present an audience which packed 
the auditorium to its doors. In addition to this series, 
Miss Barrows expects to give a recital in Boston during 
the late spring, for the purpose of introducing several 
of her local pupils. 

The initial recital in Providence presented ten pupils, 
as follows: Ethel Watters, Gertrude Mitchell, Hope Hey- 
worth, Bertha Monast, Marguerite Shaftoe, Frederica 
Howe and Minnette Sutherland, sopranos; Hope Shaw 
and Helen Udell, contraltos, and Harry Hughes, baritone. 
It was the misfortune of the MusicaL Courier represen- 
tative that he was unable to attend this recital, but from 
his knowledge of Miss Barrows’ work he is in a position 
to endorse and supplement the account of the affair which 
appeared in the Providence Tribune, as follows: 

While the program was given by pupils of Miss Barrows, and 
hence came under the classification of a “‘pupils’ recital,” it was 
really a concert of a high order. The program was a rare 
musical treat from start to finish, and abundant applause on the 
part of the audience evidenced the enjoyment of all. All of the 
singers are well known in local musical circles, several of them 
occupying important church positions here. The singing of all, 
however, was 80 uniformly excellent that special mention of any 
one pupil is unnecessar In justice to Miss Barrows, however, 
the fact should be recor ed that the work of each individual singer 
evidenced skilled musicianship, pure tone, admirable enunciation and 
an excellent command of legato. In the song, “Calm as the Night,” 
for women’s voices, an excellent effect in unison was secured. 


Joint Recital by Max Donner and Hans Ebell 


Max Donner, violinist, and Hans Ebell, pianist, gave a 
joint recital on the afternoon of February 28 at the Copley 
Theater. The concert was thoroughly delightful, the only 
regrettable feature being the smallness of the audience, 
which was a mere handful. Possibly this was due to the 
fact that the Copley Theater is seldom utilized for a re- 
cital; possibly because each of the virtuosos has been over 
difiident as to local appearances. If Mr. Donner had 
shortened his share of the program, it would have been 
more effective. Tartini’s G minor sonata was sufficient 
without Mendelssohn’s rather worn concerto, op. 64. Of 
the violin numbers, Mr, Donner’s own pieces—humoresque, 
“La Chasse” and canto religioso on i string—were espe- 
cially enjoyed. Mr. Ebell has never es d better than on 
this occasion. Apart from technic, w was always ade- 


quate, he displayed a most gratifying comprehension of 


subject matter. His rendition were poetic as well as 
artistic, discriminating as well as musicianly. His tone 
was always fine and broad, with a spiritual application 
surpassing mere virtuosity. It is to be hoped that both 


“interesting concert. 


Mr. Ebell and Mr. Donner will be heard in individual 
recitals before the close of the season. 


Charlotte Williams Hills at the Musical Art Club 


The Musical Art Club of Boston occasionally gives an 
One such was on March 1, when 
Charlotte Williams Hills sang an aria by Bizet and 
several songs, including Fisher’s “Deep River.” Mrs. Hills 
is a rg singer of unusual attainment. Her diction is 
especially notable, both in French and English. She has 
also an attractive style, supplementing a gracious per- 
sonality. The audience recalled her many times. As to 
the chorus, trained by Stephen Townsend, its singing was 
generally agreeable. Of its selections, three songs by 
Chadwick were outsanding. 


Alexander Blackman Gives Interesting First Recital 


Alexander Blackman, violinist, with Fannie Levis at 
5 iano, gave an interesting first recital on the afternoon 
ebruary 26 at Jordan Hall. His program was diversi- 
Red including Handel’s E major sonata and Bach’s familiar 
chaconne for violin alone i in addition to numerous shorter 
pieces. The young man’s playing has many excellent quali- 
ties and he evidently has studied assiduously. As an in- 
terpreter he is not yet developed though the signs are 
present. With increased experience he should find himself 
launched shortly upon a successful career. 


Fay Cord Pursues Active Season Successfully 


This has been a busy season for Fay Cord and one 
whick she pursues with increasing success. The young 
soprano was heard recently at a delightful musicale at the 
Copley-Plaza where she sang selections from Lehmann, 
Spross, Woodman and others. Her impending dates are 
numerous, and include an appearance, just announced, with 
the Brookline Choral Society on April 15, in Goring- 
Thomas’ “Swan and Skylark.” Much of Miss Cord’s 
success is due to her charming simplicity of manner; she 
sings without affectation, but with admirable vocal control. 
Her voice is a fresh, pure soprano, of good range and 
beautiful quality. As an interpreter, she excels in songs of 
lighter temperament. 


An Interesting Concert at the Chromatic Club 


An interesting concert took place at the Chromatic Club 

on the morning of February 27. The program began with 
Arthur Foote’s delightful trio in C minor, which was 
excellently performed by Max Donner, violin; Ralph Smal- 
ley, cello, and Mrs. Donner, piano. Bertha Barnes, the 
well known Boston contralto, then sang selections by 
Kiirsteiner, Worrell and Manney. Worrell’s “Song of the 
Chimes” was especially enjoyed. Following Miss Barnes, 
Gladys Eberhard played several piano numbers. The en- 
tertainment was concluded with a group of songs arranged 
for ladies’ quartet, of which Hallett Gilberté’s “Dusky 
Lullaby” was outstanding. 


Jeska Swartz Morse Engaged for Chicago Opera 


An announcement of interest to Bostonians and others 
is that Jeska Swartz Morse has been engaged to sing 
next season with the Chicago Opera Association. Mme. 
Morse was a prominent member of the old Boston Opera 
Company, and since its disbandment she has taken a 
prominent part in the concert activities of New England, 
Her voice is a contralto of unusual range and remarkable 
beauty. V. H. Srrickianp. 
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W. J. Henderson, the distinguished music critic of the 
New York Sun, in commenting on a new vocal publication, 
has incidentally pronounced himself against those who pre- 
tend to teach voice by “the light of anatomy,” limiting the 
usefulness of this knowledge to advice that may insure the 
healthy operation of the vocal organs. I know of one of 
these teachers who, after lecturing his pupils, goes so far 
as to place a pencil across their mouths in order to secure 
the perfect production of a spread tone. This is the cause 
of that tightness that ultimately means disaster to the deli- 
cate parts that make up the mechanism of the voice. Mr. 
Henderson’s words have relieved us of a painful doubt by 
frankly giving a number of sound reasons for denying his 
support to the legion of the so-called scientific teachers 
who, scarcely knowing the elements of the anatomy of the 
vocal apparatus, such as can easily be found in any popu- 
lar manual, are making frantic efforts to “transform a 
musical into an anatomical performance.” 

In another article Mr. Henderson, in giving an account 
of the reasons for the temporary withdrawal from the 
Metropolitan of one of its favorite singers, has given 
some soupd warnings to students and artists, wisely stating 
that “bad singing can cause nodes on the vocal cords.” 
Not all that Mr. Henderson says is quite new to us. Asa 
matter of fact some of the things he says have already 
been discussed by this writer in this very magazine. How- 
ever, it is gratifying that a man of the authority and com- 
petency of the brilliant writer of the Sun openly takes 
such a stand. It leaves the heart open to the greatest hope 
for the betterment of the vocal standard and for the elimi- 
nation of the incompetent teachers who are relentlessly 
wrecking voices and minds. 


Some Italian Sins 

Bad singing can cause nodes on the vocal cords. Let 
us now rapidly review the forms of bad singing such as 
we hear almost daily on the concert and operatic stages 
of this city. 

In the opinion of this writer, the habit of singing open 
(which of course is not to be confounded with singing 
with the mouth or throat open) and spreading the tone is 
foremost and most dangerous among the various forms of 
bad singing that may cause these nodes or growths on the 
vocal cords, or the temporary or even permanent loss of 
their elasticity. I have already mentioned, in a previous 
article, the shortcomings that result from these incorrect 
ways of attacking the tone from the technical standpoint. 
Unevenness, lack of color and carrying power, uncertainty 
of intonation, wabbling and tremolo are inevitable. Sub- 
jectively speaking, the “delicate machinery of the sound” 
is overworked and strained because the stress of the work 
lies exclusively on the vocal cords without giving the tone 
any other means of support. Naturally the consequences 
of this bad way of singing are felt gradually and in a 
more or less marked degree according to the artist’s power 
of resistance, dependent in its turn upon physical condi- 
tions, age, etc. 

The Italians (by Italians I mean not only the singers 
who were born in Italy, but also those who have studied 
and flourished in that country) often indulge in the habit 
of singing open, and this explains the short duration of 
many splendid voices that come to us from that country. 
To be sure, it is impressive to see how some of them are 
disappearing like flying meteors. Aiming for “big” effects 
(not always in commendable taste) and the desire of ap- 
pealing to the wonderful emotional quality that charac- 
terizes an Italian audience are largely responsible for these 
artistic sins. However, the taste and demands of the 
Italian audiences have undergone a remarkable transfor- 
mation within the last few years. The exaggerated sus- 
taining of a beautiful high tone, the abuse of vociferous 
chest tones, the frequent liberties taken with the music to 
suit the personal attributes of the singers—in a word, any 
trick calculated to bring effectiveness, is no longer so dear 
to their ears as to those of the audiences of a generation 
ago. The formula, “quality, not quantity,” has long begun 
to govern their verdicts. I wonder whether Giuliano 
Gayarre, should he come to life again, would succeed in 
setting afire the audiences of today, as he was able to do 
twenty-five years ago, by an aria or even by a single phrase. 
His inimitable skill in producing contrasting effects, the 
wonderful capacity of his lungs and his almost super- 
human breath control would not fail to be extremely im- 
pressive, but I am afraid that this then so much admired 
achievements obtained through exaggerated broadening of 
the tempi, with consequent alteration of the value of the 
notes. would be judged as bad taste and meet with polite 
but firm protest. The same thing would probably be 
thought of some of the efforts that made famous Duprez, 
De Giuli, Galletti, Varese, Stagno, Tamagno and many 
others. The result of this change is that the Italian artists 
of today are prone to refrain from exaggeration and are 
using their voices with a greater sense of distinction and 
more regard for their own throats. The traces of the old 
habits that were undermining their artistic life will soon 
entirely disappear. : 

Some German Sins 
It is gladly conceded that the Germans are a gifted race. 


They lead in many things, but conspicuous among those 
which they have still to learn is the art of singing. 


I am speaking of the Germans who can be heard here 
(and of course among them there are a few exceptions), 
although Richard Wagner himself did not seem to be 
quite satisfied with the singers of his time, and in his 
writings often refers to the difficulty of successfully de- 
veloping the human voice in Germany on account of the 
German language and the lack of clear ideas as to the 
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technics of vocal art. The limitations of the Germans are 
sincerely to be regretted because they have good material 
and their musicianship is, generally speaking, above that 
of the average operatic artists. This strange condition of 
things is well summed up in a statement frequently made 
by a prominent German singer, Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
that the German singers “simply refuse to learn how to 
sing and like to attribute their difficulties to the exactions 
of the Wagner music.” Be this true or not the fact re 
mains that by attending a performance of German opera 
at the Metropolitan, one can hear many interesting forms 
of bad singing in which the singer seems deliberately to 
do almost everything except that which is plain and 
natural. There you will find the finest exhibitions of 
covered tones, of spreading the tone, singing open, false 
tone, nasal tone, tones supported by the contraction of the 
inferior lip, in fact all sorts of machine made tones based 
upon incorrect attacks, that can cause serious troubles in- 
cluding nodes or growth on the vocal cords. Techni- 
cally judged, the results are extremely unpleasant. The 
voice is monotonous, its power of expression lacks variety 
and the wandering from the pitch is most frequent. | 
have heard a soprano (one of the greatest American 
favorites who can pack Carnegie Hall at will and who 
seems to sympathize with such methods of tone produc- 
tion), whose voice is naturally beautiful and round, pro- 
duce thin and colorless high tones by attacking them in 
the nasal cavity. In one number she sang a B natural flat. 
The song was encored and she sang the same note sharp. 
The phenomenon is quite explainable. The tone, thus 
handicapped, can never develop and causes a striking un- 
evenness of the high and low registers, while the slightest 
miscalculation of the use of the breath is likely to make 
the singer miss the pitch even if he or she is endowed 
with a perfect musical ear. 

All the above mentioned faults unnecessarily strain the 
muscles of the voice mechanism, and render difficult the 
ascension of the scale although, as is the case in most of 
the Wagner operas, the tenor seldom sings higher than 
A natural and the soprano seldom sings high C. I wonder 
how successfully a German tenor would appear in an 
Italian role should he attempt to sing it in its original key. 
and without using falsetto? I believe that he would find 
two unsurmountable obstacles in the tessitura and in the 
legato that Italian opera demands, and this not because 
the German voices are naturally short ranged, but be- 
cause of their utterly irrational use. A German soprano 
who is the possessor of one of the most magnificent voices 
ever heard on the operatic stage, unfortunately failed to 
do justice to herself and to her music in an Italian opera 
in which her natural gifts could have shone at the zenith 
of their splendor. 

It is interesting to see how often the German singers 
confound “excess of portamento” with “legato.” While 
an incorrect portamento with its dragging of the tone is 
unesthetic and tiresome, the legato is essential to beauti- 
ful singing. Once at a reception in honor of Bonci one 
of my pupils sang “Elsa’s Traum” from “Lohengrin.” 1 
asked a German artist who was present what he thought 
of it, and he said: “She has a good voice but I did not 
like her style, too much portamento.” 

The unnecessary and detrimental complication that must 
arise from these singers constantly bringing into play 
muscles that should rest in a state of perfect relaxation, 
causes a waste of breath that makes them experience seri- 
ous difficulties in singing legato. The following inade- 
quacy of the breath forces them to phrase poorly. Many 
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German Singers tell us that the demands of the German 
declamation are to be held responsible for the evil, but 
declamation is not an exclusive characteristic of German 
opera. We find its traces in Mozart (an Austrian who 
wrote much of his music for Italian librettos and with 
the greatest concern for the glory of bel canto), where 
it assumes the very simple form of a musical conversa 

tion, Later on Spontini and Bellini wrote recitatives that 
required a maestoso declamatory style which is not to be 
confounded with singing aloud. The evolution reached 
its climax with the dramatic utterances of Wagner’s narra 

tive style which, however, do not need to be shouted to 
disclose the admirable blending of tone and word. Mozart 

Spontini, Bellini, Verdi never thought that such a style 
could be applied even in the slightest degree to such arias 
as “Il mio tesoro intanto,” “L’ amore e’ un mostro un 
barbaro,” “Casta Diva” or ‘“Tacea la notte placida,” with 

out doing tremendous injustice to their music, The same 
thing can be said of so many beautiful arias, love duets 
and inspiring melodies that have come from the pen of 
Richard Wagner for the delight of our souls and which 
suffer greatly by being sung with an explosive style, utter 

ly unsuited to their rendition. 


Remedies 


Whether an operation to remove growths or nodes on 
the vocal cords is advisable or not is something—as Mr. 
Henderson wisely says in reference to the case of Miss 
Bori—that belongs to the province of the medical profes- 
sion. Yet the conscientious vocal teacher who has for 
many years been in close observation of vocal doings may 
well give her honest opinion. : 

Of four cases in which an operation was performed, and 
which for professional reasons were brought to my atten- 
tion, two of the singers proved to be benefited, one has 
permanently lost her singing voice, and one has been com- 
pelled to leave the operatic stage and to limit his activities 
to a much less exacting field. On the other hand, I have 
witnessed several cases that have obtained complete recov- 
ery without recourse to the knife. In many instances, espe- 
cially when the trouble is not in its most advanced stage, 
the elimination of the cause has slowly but surely brought 
the disappearance of the effect. " 

Following a period of rest, that may be from three 
months to one year, the patient should begin to vocalize a 
few minutes every other day. The length of time, difi 
culty and frequency of the exercises should be gradually 
increased according to the improved vocal condition. In 
so doing, all outside and inside muscles should be left in a 
perfect state of relaxation. This will be secured by a for- 
ward, correct attack which, by supplying the tone with the 
necessary point of support will relieve the vocal chords 
from any undue strain, We must not forget that the voca! 
organ has been intended by nature for the purpose of com 
municating our thoughts. It has been essentially created 
for talking, not for singing, and singing, to be, as it should 
be, one of the greatest sources of delight in life, requires the 
absolute absence of those efforts which are liable to impair 
the delicate machinery of the voice and are an unbearable 
torment to the ears of the listeners. Nature, when ration- 
ally treated, promptly responds and in many instances a 
powerful, healthy reaction has ensued and brought the most 
unexpected results. 

Of course, the worst cases may require the performance 
of an operation, which should be entrusted to one of the 
excellent specialists that we have in this country, after all 
attempts to restore normality through natural, rational 
means have failed. 


Bad Singing and Criticism 


In Italy, where the audiences applaud, hiss and grant a 
singer a tumultuous ovation in the course of the same 
evening, according to the various phases of his performance, 
recognition or disapproval are expresed freely by the party 
most directly interested, and criticism has a limited in- 
fluence. There every listener is a critic and his opinion, 
once formed, would hardly be modified by any criticism, 
no matter how authoritative its writer may be. Of course 
the verdicts of those audiences are not always right, and 
their methods not always to be encouraged, but the fact is 
that seldom can one notice a remarkable difference be 
tween the judgment of the public and that of the press 
Under these circumstances criticism is not an important 
factor in marring or making the reputation of an artist, its 
worth being within the limits of a more or less faithful 
chronicle of the musical event. 

It is quite different in this country, where the people are 
prone to mould their opinion of the powers of a singer 
according to what is stated by the leading critic Here 
the importance of sound, able criticism is tremendous, be 
cause it is capable of doing a great amount of good as well 
as bad. We have here efficient writers on musical matters 
but unfortunately their opinions are too much and too 
often at variance. What is good may be more or less good, 
but can not be good and had at the same time Such 
strikingly different opinions as we can almost daily notice 
in the local papers cannot refrain from creating serious 
doubt as to the competency, justice or sincerity of their 
authors. An artist who, for instance, sings badly and in 
the next morning’s papers finds that some of the critics 
say he sang badly, and others that he sang well, is not 
quite to be blamed if he will promptly convince himself 
that the former are wrong and the latter right, and will set 
the matter at rest with a few scathing comments. On the 
contrary, unanimity in acknowledging and denouncing his 
shortcomings would magnify the authority of the criti- 
cism and facilitate the reaching of its noble aim. 
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“As a critic of the German theorists of the nineteenth 
century, Ziehn performed a significant service in dis- 
sipating the cloud of arbitrary and absurd tradition 
which cumbered the progress of the art. The blunders 
of biographers and historians were assailed by him with 
equal impartiality, and although he resided modestly in 
remote Chicago, he became a recognized authority for 
Germany on all questions of musical history and theory.” 
—Glenn Dillard Gunn. 

Tone for Part. A part moves, but not a tone. 

Voice for Part. The lower—or any other—‘“part” or 
“voice” of a chord. A single tone a “voice”? 

Step for Degree. One and the same tone on different 
“steps”? Two tones on one and the same “step”? In Ger- 
man we say Stufe, because Stufe means Stufe and nothing 


In C Major 
else. In English step means Stufe [degree] and Schritt 
[step]. 

Half-step for Half-tone. A step may be big or little, 
it is always a “whole” step! 

Half-tones: Large and Small for Diatonic and Chro- 
matic. The expressions large (or Major) and small (or 
Minor) half-tone should not be adopted, as music since 
Sebastian Bach knows no difference in the value of half- 
tones. 

The small Second is called diatonic half-tone in con- 
trast to the chromatic half-tone which is a Prime. 

Nore.—I mentioned this subject once before in an article 
entitled Bernard Ziehn’s Contributions to the Science of 
Music (in the New York Musicat Courter for July 1, 
1914, p. 21), wherein is quoted a translated portion of a 
most interesting chapter on “Beitrage zur Orthographie” 
(Contributions to Orthography) from Ziehn’s monumental 
work, Harmonia- und Modulationslehre (Berlin, 1888; re- 
printed 1910). The quotation is given here in its entirety 
for the benefit of those readers who may not be able to 
procure a copy of the paper mentioned: 

“The examples given in this chapter are of infinite im- 
portance [cf. Harmonie- und Modulationslehre, pp. 57, 58], 
because they so emphatically brand as unmusical the stub- 
born assertion as to the unequal value of half-tones. Not 
the laws of physics but the masterpieces in music are the 
standard of judgment for the science of music. Music, at 
least since Seb, Bach, has as foregone conclusion the di- 
vision of the Octave into twelve equally large half-tones, 
i. e., the equal temperament. For the student of music 
nothing more superfluous can be imagined than the cog- 
nizance of any unequal temperament. Yet this negation of 
the equal value of musical half-tones becomes very hazard- 
ous in the attempt to apply it to musical composition. 
What shall, for example, a student of music do with a 
sentence like the following: ‘The triad upon the 2d degree 
in major is a diminished triad, which only accidentally 
bears a resemblance to the minor triad.’* The mentally 


UNHARMONIOUS RELATION 

Two Bach Examples 
Exame.e 2.—-Fugue VII in C major (Ed. Peters, Vol. V). 
Examrte 3.—St. John Passion, No, 26. 
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slow student derives no benefit from it; he commits that 
sentence to memory as any other sentence. And the stu- 
dent capable of thinking gains but the benefit of doubt, 
which is sometimes very questionable both for teacher and 
pupil. To the one endowed with scant power of reasoning 
perhaps the thought might come: ‘If f—a in C major 
is diminished triad, what is d—f—a flat?’ But he whose mind 
is not stunned will not make only that objection; man 

disagreeable, but nevertheless amusing conclusions will 
force themselves upon him, perhaps of the following kind: 
‘If the triad d—f—a in C major is diminished, the triad 
upon the 6th degree, lying above it, a—c—e, must be in C 
major an augmented one. Now, undoubtedly d—f—a and 
a—c—e as tonic minor triads are equal to each other. From 
this would follow that a minor triad is equal not only to a 
diminished, but also to an augmented triad. The equality 
of the diminished and augmented triads provided, their 
halves will also be equal; hence a small [minor] third 
equals a large [major] one. Thus one may arrive at last 
at the conclusion that a minor triad is equal to a major 
triad.’ We are not to make simple things incomprehensible 
or irrational by obscure phraseology and apparently pro- 


*(F comprehensive analysis of Diatonic Triads in the light of 
he : r see Helmholtz-Ellis, The Sensations of Tone 
Edition), é 


ction on “Dissonant Triads” (p. 388 ff.).— 
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found sophistry; but we must endeavor to explain, as sim- 
ply as possible, things which are difficult to understand, and 
furthermore use every effort in our power that the equal 
temperament, so happily evolved, be not disturbed. Music 
is no longer a physical experiment. The music of the last 
two centuries was and is possible only in consequence of 
the equal temperament. And this musical music will under 
all circumstances be more important for the musician, and 
remain so, than the mere physical of any scholar to whom 
music is but a branch of natural sciences. At any rate, 
all results of physical research with pretended reference 
to musical science, often peculiar, should be withheld as 
long as possible from the music student who is not at the 
same time a student of physics. But whoever would con- 
sider himself as restricted in this direction in his thirst 





In C Minor 
for knowledge may study the chapter on ‘Mathematic 


Modulation’ from Ludwig Bussler’s Partitur Studium.” 

Nore.—No one interested in the scientific laws and prob- 
lems of music should fail to inquire into William Foster 
Apthorp’s critical treatment of the physical basis of music 
as presented in his valuable esay on “Music and Science” 
in a volume entitled Musicians and Music-Lovers (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, [1894] 1908). : 

Passing Tone and Passing Note. A passing half- 
A passing half-note? 
hony. The terms consonance 
and dissonance have nothing in common with the idea of 
euphony and cacophony. hese terms are only generic 
names for chords and intervals. ; 

Chord for Interval. An interval consists of two dif- 
ferent tones. [Hence an interval is not a chord, For a 
definition of chord see Chords and Harmonies below.] _ 

Nore.—Henry S. Macran, in the Introduction to his 
translation of Aristoxenus’ The Elements of Harmony 
(The Harmonics of Aristoxenus, Oxford, 1902), cails a 
perfect fifth, f—c,a chord. But the only resemblance exist- 
ing between a perfect fifth and a chord is that the interval 
may be thought of as either a major or a minor triad 
without inner part. One sees a fifth and imagines a chord, 
but the resemblance is not real. : 

“In the triad the third occasionally is omitted, if* be- 
comes an ‘empty fifth’” (quoted from Ziehn’s Manual of 
Harmony, chapter on “Omission of Chordic Tones”), 

Chords and Harmonies. Whatever sounds simul- 
taneously is a harmony, Every harmony which consists of 
thirds slated above each other, or which can be reduced 
to such a structure of thirds, is a chord. 

[Staves for Staffs. The more desirable form for the 
plural of staff is ee Otto Jesperson, in Progress in 
Language (London, 1804), says: “In staff—staves, we have 
the same consonantal change combined with the change of 
vowel sound, but the modern language tends to make two 
regular words out of one irregular: staff—staffs, and stave 
—staves.” | 

Leading Tone and Supertonic. I see no reason for 
giving special names to the 2d and 7th degrees of the dia- 
tonic scales. Leading tone, especially, is misleading. In 
C major and C minor, for example, the first tone of each 
of the following groups is “leading” [see Example 1]. 

I would not translate Wechseldominate [alternating 
dominant]. In days of yore the dominant chord was in 
most cases preceded by the chord of the 2d degree;. so 
you see the origin of the name—but nowadays? 

Sub- and Supertonic are also superfluous. Seventh and 
2d degree is sufficient; but you certainly can do as you 
please. If you think names a necessity, then sub- and 
supertonic may be the best, according to the dominants 
and mediants [i. e., the upper and lower dominants and 
mediants], but neither the 7th nor the 2d degree is a 
tonic. 

A Schwenke Interpolation. The first C major pre- 
lude in the Welltempered Clavier—do not say “Clavichord” 
[see note below]—contains only 35 measures. Schwenke 
[see second note below], Musikdirektor in Hamburg, inter- 
polated a C minor measure between the two diminished 
Seventh-chords [between the 22d and 23d measures 
proper]—an unnecesary nonsense, but accepted by Czerny, 
Roitzsch, Robert Franz (1), and others. 

Nore.—Ziehn further remarks that “Clavier in this con- 
nection means ‘keyed instrument’—an instrument having a 
keyboard (Tastur, Clavier)—not referring to a certain 
kind.” Somewhat the same idea is expressed in a “Trans- 
lator’s Postscript” at the head of Spitta’s The Life of 
Bach (London and New York, 1899): “ . . . the word 
Clavier has been left untranslated because, at dif- 
ferent dates, it has not had precisely the same meaning. 
It is a general term for all instruments of the pianoforte 
pre such as clavichord, harpsichord, spinet, or piano- 

orte.” . 

Nore.—Christian Friedr. Gottlieb Schwenke (1767-1822), 
pupil of Marpurg and Kirnberger and successor to Karl 
Philipp Emanuel Bach as town cantor and musical direc- 
tor at the Katharinenkirche in Hamburg, was one of the 
earliest editors of Seb. Bach’s works. He is perhaps best 
known for his rescoring of Handel’s “Messiah” and Bach’s 
B minor mass. An early MS. copy of the Welltempered 
Clavier in the handwriting of Schwenke dates from about 
1783. This Schwenke version—wherein the aforemen- 
tioned interpolation occurs for the first time—was repro- 
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duced, with but few, unimportant changes, in the edition 
of N. Simrock, under Schwenke’s supervi ion, in 1800. 
more intimate statement of this fact is recorded in a letter 
from Nicolaus Simrock (born at Bonn in 1755, and 
founder there in 1790 of the now famous music publishing 
house bearing his name) to Gottfried Weber (theorist and 
composer, and editor of the periodical Caecilia). This 
letter (dated Bonn, March 23, 1828) is quoted here in part 
from one of a collection of letters in Wilh. Altmann’s ar- 
ticle Aus Gottfried Weber's briefichem Nachlass in the 
Sammelbande Internationalen Musikgesellschaft (Leip- 
zig: Breitkopf & Hartel, 1909, p. 44) : 

“Vor etwa 20 Jahren gab ich diese [Bach’s] Praludein 
und Fugen heraus nach einem Manuskript, welches ich von 
Kapellmeister Schwenke aus Hamburg erhielt, der auch die 
Korrektur tibernahm. Nachher gab sie Naegeli in Paris 
gestochen, sehr elegant und schon, heraus, aber allenthalben 
muss man unwenden, und sie sind auch nicht z korrekt. 
Schwenke korrigierte die meiningen mit der gréssten 
Genauigkeit und Vorliebe fiir die Sache.” 

The Rela (“Relatio non har- 
monica”). It seems Schwenke could not stand the- 
progression f sharp—a flat, or the “unharmonious relation” 
(a—f f sharp—a flat). 

I mentioned this Schwenke interpolation more than once 
in the Lukas Passion articles and in Lenore and Lohen- 
grin. Compare Bach’s Organ Works (Ed. Peters), Volume 
V, Fugue VII in C major [see Example 2], and St. John 
Passion No. 26 [see Example 3]. 

Nore.—A full account of the use and abuse of “false” 
or “cros” relations, so called, is given in Ziehn’s Harmonie- 
und Modulationslehre (chapter on ‘Der Quertstand”), p. 
86. See also a short chapter of the same, with examples from 
the classical literature, in Ziehn’s more recent work, the 
Manual of Harmony (published at Leipzig and Milwau- 
kee, 1907), DP. 57. - ae 

The “Lukas Passion” and “Lenore and Lohengrin” ar- 
ticles referred to above were contributed by Ziehn to the 
— Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung under the following 
titles : 

(a) “Betrachtungen iiber den Choralsatz, nebst Vor- 
Zwischen-und Nachbemerkungen, im Anschluss an die 
vorgebliche Bach’sche Lukas-Passion” (1891, Nos. 27-39). 

(b) “Zweiter Beitrag zur Lukas-Passions-Forschung” 
(1893, Nos. 14-18). 

(9), “Raff's ‘Wagnerfrage’ und ‘Lenore’” (1894, Nos. 
19-4 e 
(d) “Ueber ‘Alterthiimeln’—Einige Zusatze zu ‘Raff's 
Wagnerfrage und Lenore’” (1894, Nos. 50-52). 
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It is a safe thing for me to say that singers never con- 
tract tuberculosis, which is probably due to their proper 
method of breathing, thereby taking in plenty of oxygen, 
which is important and indispensable to health; but 
it is unsafe to say that they do not get sick; in fact, the 
chief neurotics who come to a physician’s office for treat- 
ment are singers. Why should such a condition be present 
with so many facilities handy to cope with it successfully? 
It is my opinion that this neurotic condition, present in 
almost every singer, is mainly due to extreme sensitive- 
ness on his or her part. Nervousness plays a salient role 
in their lives. 

Music is very instrumental in producing such a condi- 
tion. Music causes a marked effect on the nervous system 
through its varied vibrations. It has been repeatedly proven 
by experimentation that it will cause stimulation, depres- 
sion, make the weak strong; cowards brave, and aid many 
maladies of the nervous system, 

Temperament in a singer is nothing but a tributary to 
nervousness. Temperament will cause an increased reac- 
tion, hoth mental and physical, to external impressions. 
An over-stimulation of the above will cause an exhausted 
or debilitated condition of the nervous system, which 
condition is met very frequently in many singers. You 
will always come across a singer who possesses an abun- 
dance of temperament characterized by mental force and 
high strung sensibilities, manifesting teriseness, vigor as 
an expression of style. In other words, temperament is 
nothing but a preponderance of the mental over the physi- 
cal qualities. 

Temperament is affected by different conditions, as ele- 
vation of temperature, change of climate, high altitude and 
environment. If singers can control this temperament or 
nervousness, as I call it, their singing will be clear; but 
should they lack power of adaptation, sudden nervousness 
may come in, thereby causing straining, clouding, muffling 
of the voice and improper breathing. 

The treatment of this neurosis requires the greatest of 
care upon the physician’s part. The singer’s ahs sleep, 
exercises and work should be systematically regulated. 
Personal ayubete is very important in such individuals. 
Their intellectual work especially should be judiciously 
limited and should alternate frequently with periods of 
repose. Excitement of all kinds should be avoided, and 
such individuals will do well to be abstemious in the use 
of tobacco, coffee, tea, and especially “alcohol,” which pri- 
marily gives us a stimulating effect—and then rapidly 
causes a depression. 

The habit of taking at least twice a year a prolonged 
holiday away from the ordinary environment, as a 
trip to the woods, mountains or at the seashore, should be 
urgently insisted upon. Cold baths before going to bed 
and in the morning help to harden the nervous system. 
Exercises in the nasium, tennis playing, rowing, 
sailing, are of value in maintaining the general nutrition 
and helps the nervous system a great deal. Drugs should 
be avoided as much as posible, especially habit forming 
ones, If patient is anemic, general tonics may be helpful. 

Systematize your exercises during the day, and by ob- 
serving the proper hygiene of health singers will find that 
in a short time his or her neurosis will begin to disappear, 
and that their singing will become more even and their 
confidence (a great and in fact a very essential requisite) 
will thereby be acquired. 
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_ [Teresa Carrefio has so long been a figure of the first 
importance in the musical world that she hardly needs 
an introduction here, but a short ee sketch is 
appended for the benefit of readers of the younger gen- 
eration, for Mme. o herself has outlived and out- 
played several generations. A truly remarkable woman, 
she is still at the zenith of her powers as a pianist, as 
anyone who has heard her play this season can testify. 

She was born at Caracas, Venezuela, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1853. Her father, a Venezuelan Minister 
of Finance, was a distinguished musical amateur and her 
first teacher. After teaching her what he was able, he 
sent her to some of the foremost teachers of the day, 
including Louis Gottschalk of New York, Mathias in 
Paris and the great Anton Rubinstein himself. Since 
her debut at the age of nine in 1862 she has been active 
as soloist and teacher all over the world. She is a com- 
poser of no mean ability and the Venezuela national 
hymn is her work. Among her pupils was the late 

ward MacDowell.—Editor’s Note.] 


It is pleasantly disconcerting to seek out a great woman 
and discover a simple one; to look for a world famed 
artist and find her wholesome and optimistic; to expect. an 
overwhelming personality and find oneself bathed in the 
warmth of a soul that is big and generous. There is 
nothing superficial about Teresa Carrefio; she surrounds 
herself with none of the shams and little glamours that 
the artist has made it his privilege to assume. Teresa 
Carrefio, as the public knows her, is called a “Titan of the 
Keyboard,” and the Teresa Carrefio, whose broad sym- 
pathies envelope you in her home is a veritable Titan of 
calm serenity. 

But call her a wonderful woman, and watch the serenity 
give way to a well simulated tempest! 

“That word!” she groans. “It oppresses me, it over- 
whelms me. To me it is like waving a red flag. Call me 
‘wonderful’ and I can fight all Europe.” 

Small wonder that Mme. Carrefio bristles at the word, 
when it is remembered that at an age when most children 
play with their dolls and marbles, she was claimed by 
the world as a “Wunderkind,” and her life was no longer 
her own. 

“I didn’t understand why they called me a wonder- 
child,” said she reminiscently, and, because of that same 
simplicity, she can’t understand why they call her a won- 
der-woman. 

“IT thought then that it must be an affliction, something 
wrong with me. I used to look wistfully at the other chil- 
dren with whom I played, and envied them because they 
were not called ‘Wunderkind.’ ” 

Not that Mme. Carrefio would do away with the child 
performer. It is not the matter of a child performing in 
public to which she objects, but rather the attitude we 
adopt toward the child himself. That, coupled with the 
criminal ignorance on the part of the parents of most 
prodigies, is responsible for the ultimate deterioration of 
their powers and their physical well being. Many a child 
of remarkable gifts has been dashed to pieces on the rocks 
of a parent’s ambition. 


The “Wunderkind” 


“Why do so many child prodigies, or talented children, 
if you object to the word—disappear from the artistic 
world after a brief flash of reclame in early childhood?” 
asked Mme. Carrefio earnestly. Then, in answer to her 
own question, “Because they are worn out, used out, 
squeezed out by a relentless parent, well meaning, per- 
haps, and proud, to be sure, but ignorant and heedless of 
the laws of nature, They don’t realize that physical de- 
velopment is absolutely necessary for mental development. 


But where the parents are patiently wise, no harm is done’ 


in permitting a child to play in public. I was taken good 
care of as a child, even if some people did try to impress 
upon me that I was a ‘Wunderkind.’ My health and physi- 
cal development were carefully watched over, wherefore I 
was enabled to come back with my talents and powers 
fully developed. Josef Hofmann’s father took great care 
of him, even though he did give concerts when he was so 
small that he had to climb up on the piano stool, while 
his audience roared with laughter. But his health was 
taken care of. and he was sent away to be well educated. 
Therefore he is today a great pianist and a fine musician, 
besides being a man of broad smpathies and interests. 

“On the other hand, I know of another boy who startled 
the world as a child—many years ago, but who was so 
unmercifully used up that he died at the age of twenty-one. 
Still another whom I knew about that time went insane, 
and was never heard from again. 

“No, you cannot force nature. Under natural condi- 
tions a talented child—a genius, a prodigy—plays as un- 
consciously as a bird sings. But put the bird behind a cage 
and command it to sing, and in time its song will be broken 
and hushed.” 

We “talked of many things,” up there in her studio, with 
its windows looking down on the great span of the Hud- 
son. The earthy scent of a precocious spring day seemed 
vaguely stirring all things to new life, while we talked 
of the musical life of this country compared with Europe, 
of temnerament, of methods of reclame, and—~of teach- 
ing. Of course Mme. Carrefio teaches. She feels that 


she owes it to the world to give out what it has taken 


TERESA CARRENO 


WITH A GLIMPSE INTO HER STUDIO 


By YETTA DOROTHEA GEFFEN 


her years to gain, that she must impart of the wisdom 
and experience that it has taken a lifetime to acquire. 
Not Every Child Should Be Forced to Study Music 


Of one thing Mme. Carrefio is firmly convinced, and 
it comes with no little significance at this time. She does 
not believe that every child should be made to study music. 

“Why force a musical education of children indiscrimi- 
nately?” she demands. “We do not insist that very child 
should study painting, or sculpture, or architecture, or 
poetry. Then why impose upon him the study of music? 
You cannot force a musical instinct, You can help it, you 
may lead it, but you cannot bend it to your will, il- 
dren are quick to display their tendencies, and a feeling 
for music will show itself in unmistakable terms, if the 
feeling is there. I believe that a child should be sur- 
rounded by fine influences, to give him the opportunity to 
show his tendencies. He should be in a position to hear 
frequent good music. Then, if the musical instinct is there, 
it will display itself. You can awaken a desire through 
hearing, but you cannot force a desire, If the child does 
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not respond to the influence of music, he should be severely 
let alone, musically speaking. 

“A teacher is like a doctor. A pupil should come to a 
teacher to show his weaknesses, not his advantages. Then 
the teacher can properly prescribe for him. But most pu- 
pils have the wrong attitude toward their teachers. The 
first thing I try to discover in a pupil when he comes to 
my piano is a thing called rhythm. Hans von Biilow has 
paraphrased it by saying, ‘In the beginning of the world 
was rhythm.’ Without a sense of rhythm it is absolutely 
impossible to have a great artist. For it is much more 
necessary to be a great musician than to be a great pianist, 
although the contrary is generally thought. 

Health Comes First 


“These are my precepts: First, a good physical con- 
dition—strength, and quiet, steady nerves. TI think this 
comes even before rhythm. Second, never to overwork. 
Never let your interest in your studies go so far that your 
physical power loses through it. It cannot be too deeply 
impressed that the body and mind must go always hand 
in hand. It is better to work too little than too much, 
for it is far less injurious to the ultimate development of 
the student. The first can be mended by the expenditure 
of a little more energy and industry, but the second causes 
the body to be injured, and that is hard to correct. 

“Many talents go to smash through over-zealousness. 
For the development of a great talent it is essential al- 
ways to exercise restraint, for after all, it is the quality of 
the work and not the quantity that counts, That has 
doubtless been said before, but its truth cannot be driven 
home too forcefully. A student should never work too 
long at a stretch. Practice should always be done gradu- 
ally and divided into so many hours in the day, never 
to exceed more than five hours at the piano altogether. 
Five hours’ practice a day is a great deal. 

“The student should always come to his work fresh 
in body and mind, otherwise his work will not tell. A 
tired body and a burdened mind never help to reach any 
heights. Moderation in everything in life is the best and 
safest road.” 
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America’s Attitude Toward Music 


Speaking of the attitude toward music in this country, 
Mine. Carrefio finds it marked chiefly by a lack of rever- 
ence and piety toward the art. 

“People here call in artificial means to bring themselves 
before the public. It is quite different in Paris, for in- 
stance, where I was educated and received most of my 
musical education. There an artist’s reputation is built 
up by word of mouth. Paris contains a great music lov- 
ing public, always looking for opportunities to enjoy music, 
to hear the newcomer and to pass upon him. So it learns 
This country, on the other hand, is composed of so many 
different mental and racial elements. ‘The element of the 
mind is passive and allows itself to be developed in these 
branches, Because of the lack of great interest in art here 
the development has been slow. The centuries have made 
Europe instinctively musical, but here art has not been 
helped sufficiently to develop. 

“The naivété of the American mind is to me like a 
child. Give a child a picture book and he will not under- 
stand the story, but he will take keen delight in looking 
at the pictures. So it is with America. The pictorial, 
the sensational, appeals to the American heart—and Amer- 
ica has so much heart! It is the most humane nation on 
the face of the globe. And America at present has that 
passiveness of mind that is just waiting to be brought 
up, like a child. But, like a child, America must be 
taught rightly, for first impressions are the most vivid, and 
it 3s a terrible task to unteach what has been wrongly 
learned. Like a child, America must have at once the 
right kind of an education in art, the best and the greatest 
teachers.” 


A Peep at Her as She Teaches 


I came again another day, when the studio that isn’t 
a studio at all, but just a charming drawing room, was 
filled with her artist-pupils. No longer philosophic, but 
as sincerely earnest as ever, bright-eyed, alert, yet gentle 
and wise, she proceeded to put them through their paces 
that is to say their Beethoven and Bach. Some had come 
to play, while others were there merely to listen. 

A timid little mouse of a girl, breathless and eager, went 
through a Chopin waltz. Mme. Carrefio sat quietly listen- 
ing, her head bowed down, noting mentally the weak points 
where she would later direct her attacks 

“Now, here comes Beckmesser!” announced Madame, as 
she arose to impart sound advice and criticism after the 
waltz was over. “To begin with, whenever you sing any- 
thing on the piano, press with your finger to get resonance 
of tone. Then, change the color of your tone when you 
say a thing a second time, just as an actor puts a different 
expression in his voice. But most important of all, play 
it as though it really were a waltz, or I will not be able 
to dance it wel!. For, you see here comes Mr. H. to ask if 
he may have the pleasure of this dance.” (Mr. H. was one 
of the pupils in the room, who laughed delightedly at Mme 
Carrefio’s swift play of imagination, to a.soft murmur of 
laughter from the rest of the class.) 

“Now the music begins, and he leads me gallantly out 
on the floor. We dance together beautifully, because the 
music is inspiring. Now the waltz ends, but all is not over, 
for we linger behind while he tells me how much he loves 
—the weather. Now he bows low and thanks, me, and 
softly the waltz ends.” 

The second time the mouse-girl played it, it sounded 
quite as a Chopin waltz should. So, by appealing to the 
imagination, by drawing vivid parallels, she quickens the 
pupil’s perceptibilities. 

gray haired woman, herself a teacher of repute 
in a prosperous little town nearby, took her place at the 
piano with a heavy, musty volume of Beethoven before her 
Again the master listened to the end -of a sonata move- 
ment, and again made the same criticism about the repe- 
tition of a phrase. 

“Never repeat yourself without changing the color and 
character of the thing you say. Shakespeare never said 
the same thing twice in the same way. But ” she could 
not resist adding, “I’m so glad I am not Shakespeare, for 
then I would have been dead long ago, and everybody 
would be visiting the town where I was born.” 

Again, “Everything Beethoven wrote had a deep signifi 
cance. Don’t play that passage as though it were a ca- 
denza in Liszt!” And during a sombre slow movement 
she interrupted to say earnestly. “Play on the scale of 
despair in all its different moods!” 

Temper Not Temperament 

Later she admonished a correct and conscientious pupil 
to display a little temperament. 

“Temperament is not what you may think it is. Don’t 
be afraid of it, for it is not ‘another name for temper,’ 
nor is it an excuse for taking liberties with music or 
audience. Temperament is active individuality, the fire 
and feeling, breaking through the conventions and letting 
your feelings show and dominate. In youth it must be 
guided by the sense of what is true in art, and held in the 
roads of high art, not the roads of extravagance.” 

So the lessons are marked by flashes of wit and apt 
comparisons, by pointed criticism and wise advice 

After it was all over, and apropos of her fifty-four years 
before the public, Mme. Carrefio repeated an old Spanish 
proverb: 

“El diablo sabe mucho no porser el diablo, sino porque 
es ten viejo!” (The devil is wise, not because he is the 
devil, but because he is old.) 
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What is the Belgian “School” of Violin? 

A “school” means the disciples of a man of genius, su- 
perior knowledge and of new ideas, the value of which he 
demonstrated and taught to his pupils, who handed down 
their knowledge to succeeding generations. It is true that 
a Belgian school exists and has existed from ancient 
times, and furthermore that the other schools were derived 
from the ancient masters who went from the Low Coun- 
tries to italy, Spain, France, Germany, Austria, and even 
to the Court of Peter the Great of Russia, where they 
demonstrated their advancement in the science and art of 
composition, singing and playing of musical instruments 
and where they founded schools which were the source 
of our modern development irrespective of nationality. 

Charles de Beriot, who was born at Louvain, Belgium, 
in 1802, and died in the same city in 1870, was called the 
father of the modern Belgian School of Violin Playing, 
a special manner of using the bow, first dem 
which gives greater elegance, free- 
Among his pupils was Henri 


because ot 
onstrated by himself, 
dom and continuity of tone 
Vieuxtemps 

With very few exceptions, all the great 
been graduated from the Royal Conservatory of Liége, or 
have been taught by masters of this school. Among the 
products of this school may be listed such artists as Au 
guste Rouma, Henri Leonard, Henri Vieuxtemps, Lambert 
Massart, Martin Marsick, Guillaume Remy (the last three 
being at the head of the Royal Conservatory of Paris, 
France, in succession), Cesar Thomson, Oscar Dossin 
(now head of the violin department at the Royal Con 
servatory of Liége), and Eugen Ysaye. Of equal interest 
is the list of their pupils. Henri Wieniawski, Camilla 
Urso, Fritz Kreisler and Emile Sauret, head of the violin 
department at the National Academy of Music, London, 
were pupils of Massart. Jeno Hubay, head of the Royal 
Conservatory of Budapest, Hungary, was a pupil of 
Vieuxtemps. Schradieck and Henri Marteau, head of the 
violin department in the Royal Hochschule of Berlin, are 
pupils of Leonard; Press, head of the violin department at 
the National Conservatory of Moscow, Russia, is a pupil 
of Ysaye; Kochanski, head of the violin department in 
Warsaw, Poland, a pupil of Thomson, also Boustindui, 
head of the violin department at the Royal Conservatory 
of Athens, Greece; Ernest Fassin, head of the violin de- 
partment at the Musical Institute of Liége, Belgium, and 
Wallace Grieves, head of the violin department at the 
Springfield Conservatory of Music, Springfield, Ill, are 
pupils of mine 

Carl Flesch, the great Hungarian violinist, in a very in- 
teresting work on violin technic, writes that he owes all 
his best qualities and schooling to Marsick, thus allying 
himself to the Belgian School of Violin. Another pupil of 
Marsick is Jacques Thibaud, teacher of Albert Spalding 

If this list of artist products of the modern Belgian 
School of Violin as taught at the Royal Conservatory of 
Liéwe were to be catalogued it would look something like 
this 
SOME 
De Beriot, 
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Ovide Musin, Cesar Thomson, 
Guillaume Remy, Oscar Dossin, 
Schradieck, Henri Marteau and 
Martin Marsick. 

Fassin, Quittin, Elizabeth Zan 
der, Sylvia Bent, Joseph Stoop 
ack, Piery and Wallace Grieves, 
Thelma Wilkes 

of Liége Jacques Thibaud, 
Liége Kochanski, Macmillan, 
Betti, Alfred Pochon, 
Arra of the Flonzaley 
Deru, Jan Hambourg, 

Poppeldoff 


The Ancient School 


Historical records among the archives of Rome, Milan, 
the Escurial, Archives Royal at Madrid, of the crown of 
Aragon at Barcelona, at Paris, Lille, Ghent, Bruxelles, 
Liége, Antwerp, Mons, and other cities, establish the fact 
that Belgians (both Walloon and Flerish) were a power- 
ful influence in the development of the science and art of 
composition, singing and playing of instruments in all 
the countries of Europe, also in Scandinavia and Russia ; 
Italy in particular, as its people were more responsive 
The Belgians were brought from the Netherlands in great 
numbers to furnish the music for the churches and courts 
of popes, rulers and princes. Phillippe the Second and 
Charles the Fifth of Spain, Charles the Ninth of France, 
Leopold, Premier of Austria, Louis XIV, XV anc 
XVI of France were captivated by the Belgian choristers 

An Italian historian, Guicciardini, 1523-1580, in stating his 
enthusiastic appreciation of the Belgas did not limit his 
praise for their oye as instrumentalists and their genius 
for composition, but places above all, their vocal art which 
he declared “to be renowned and sought after by the courts 
of every Christian prince in Europe.” The same historian 
published a biography of thirty of the principal musicians 
of his time in Italy who came from Belgium. “When 
Philipps le Bel arrived at the Iberique Peninsula with his 
celebrated choir, in which the most famous musicians and 
singers from the Low Countries predominated, it aroused 
the most enthusiastic admiration, became promptly a la 
mode, and the members regarded as beings altogether priv 
ileged.” 

Going further back in musical history, a few names 
will serve to prove the antiquity of the Belgian School. 
A monk named Hucbald, 840, of the Convent of St. 
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Amand, near Tournay, Belgium, is called the father of 
primitive or ancient harmony. The true founders of the first 
school of music at Rome (1549) were two musicians from 
the Netherlands, Arkadelt and Goudimel. From this school 
came Palestrina, Animuccia, Nanini. Allegri, composer of 
the celebrated “Miserere,” was a pupil of Nanini. This 
was before the violin as we know it today had appeared, 
and from 100 to more than 200 years before Corelli, Tar- 
tini and Viotti were born. 

In 1540 appears Jean de Ockegem, born in Hainaut, Bel- 
gium. One of his pupils was Josquin des Pres, called the 
father of modern harmony, chapel master of the Vati- 
can, Rome. Another illustrious representative of the an- 
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cient Belgian school in Italy was Rolland de Lattre (also 
called: Orlando Lasso), born at Mons, Belgium, 1520. At 
twenty-one’ he was director of the Chapel of St. Jean de 
Latran at Rome. He traveled in France and England, and 
in 1557 was called to the Court of Munich, where he died 
in 1504. 

Franco, called, in Belgium, Frank, of the Cathedral of 
Liége (1066), was the inventor of modern rhythm. 

Dumont, born at Liége (1610), was the first to use thor- 
ough bass in his compositions. 
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The accompaniment of a song should not be treated as 
though it were a heavy load to be dragged along by the 
voice. Neither should it be regarded as of no importance 
except as a support to the singer. 

The human voice, as the first of musical instruments, 
and being one which produces but one note at a time, is 
peculiarly fitted for the voicing of melody. But a flow of 
unsupported melody is monotonous and incomplete with- 
out the addition of harmonization to enrich its beauty. 
Therefore the harmonies in a song are given to another in- 
strument to accompany the voice as an amplification of the 
musical expression of a poem. 


Modern Increase of Tone Volume 

The modern musical ear is trained to a much greater 
volume of musical tone than was employed in the past. 
With the advent of increased tone volume has arisen the 
need for more intricacy of tone coloring than was possible 
in the early days of music. The effect of the growth of 
tone volume on song writing has been, in some cases, to 
develop the accompaniment to the level of importance of 
the vocal part.- There is no trace in the ultra-modern song 
of the accompaniment having been conceived for the pur- 
pose of sustaining the singer, or keeping him in the key. 
More often than not, it would seem as though it were 
designed to put him off the key! The tremendous growth 
of song accompaniments requires a new adjustment of 
ideas by both singers and accompanists as to the manner in 
which they should be treated. 

Traditional Accompanying 


To accompany means to “go with,” but how seldom, if 
ever, is the accompaniment heard to “go with” the voice? 
What is commonly heard suggests a singer and a pianist 
having been forced to take a walk together, and the arro- 
gance of the singer had demanded that the accompanist 
walk a few steps behind, as unworthy of equal compan- 
ionship. The tradition of accompanying is that the ac- 
companiment should always be at the heels of the voice 
like a well trained dog. The attitude of pianists who 
play accompaniments is that of utter unworthiness to be 
seen or heard. They creep on and off the concert plat- 
form as though afraid to attract attention to their exist- 
ence. Even though an accompaniment may be played by 
the composer of the song, he still assumes the conven- 
tional air of a lackey, and exhibits an appropriate con- 
fusion should the singer insist upon his acknowledging a 
share of the applause. 

Elaborate Accompaniments 


A study of the vocal compositions of the modern school 
of music gives quite another idea of the relationship of 
piano and voice in a song. A great deal of the modern 
music written for vocal and instrumental pe rformance is 
the work of advanced musicians who have been inspired 
hy poetry to label their compositions songs, although the 
main interest may be centered in the accompaniment. The 
musical imagery and the melody, if there be any, is to be 
found in the instrumental part, while the voice is treated 
as little more than a verbal obligato for explanatory pur- 
poses. This is the extreme of song writing. Such com- 
positions accompanied in the usual manner, with the piano 
part inarticulate and unstudied, and the singer putting 
forth the utmost of his vocal power, is ludicrous in the 
extreme. Songs of this description should be recognized 
as tone poems in which the singer is given opportunity for 
displaying the fine art of blending the vocal color indi- 
cated by the poem in harmonious expression with the ac- 
companiment. One or two such compositions included in 
the program of every song recital would provide a fine 
test for subtle shades of interpretative singing and the 
adaptability of the voice to delicate varieties of tone color. 

Artistic Equality 

It is high time that the art of accompanying should be 
raised from an inferior position in musical performance. 
It is noticeable in many cases that the accompanist may 
have done the larger share of meritorious work, for the 
singer to receive all the credit. It is not right to regard 
an accompanist merely as a necessary adjunct, of quite 
inferior musical standing to the singer. A good accom- 
panist must be a very sound musician, if not an artist of 
high degree, otherwise he could not acquit himself success- 
fully of the tasks expected of him. Singers very seldom 
take into consideration the really fine work necessary on 
the part of the accompanist to make their own perform- 
ances possible. 

Negative Accompanying 


The most excellent singing of a song can be marred by 
a pianist who is feeling his way in an endeavor to play cor- 
rect notes, and carefully timing them to be struck some 
particular fraction of a second after the notes of the voice, 
Many a singer forces his tone solely because the accompani- 
ment is not with him and he is held back from a free flow 
of interpretation. Again, many a song is ruined by an 
accompanist who lets the tempo drop at every opportunity, 
so that the singer has to devote all his energy to pulling it 
together again, instead of being able to continue in the 
rhythm in which he left off. The result is to the listener 
as though the accompaniment were a tired horse only kept 
going by the whip of the voice. How frequently it occurs 
that the singer is left entirely unsupported by piano tone 
at the supreme climax of a song which demands all possible 
intensity of tone. The singer is trying to reach transcen- 
dental heights of tone, while the pianist is painstakingly 
fulfilling his supposed duty of not being heard! 

Accompanying in Tone 


The general association of ideas in connection with 
accompanying is based upon a misconception as to the 
(Continued on page 39.) 
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[That any words from the pen of Giulia Valda must 
be of great value, has already been proved beyond 
question, The two articles which preceded this one 
have brought forth many letters of thanks and com- 
mendation from people interested in the subject of 
musical education. 

_ That Mme. Valda is an authority on the art of sing- 
ing has been proved many times and will continue to be 
proved. Her association for years with Francesco Lam- 

rti when she was his pupil, her thorough understand- 
ing of his method which has been shown by her prac- 

tical use of it in her great success as an opera singer, a 
success not confined to any one country, but one that 
was acknowledged wherever she sang, and now her 
equally great success as a teacher, all combine to place 
her in a position where any hints or suggestions must 
prove of value. 

As the great maestro Lamperti taught Mme. Valda, 
so she is teaching and carrying on the great truths and 
principles of the method of singing which has never 
been surpassed or equaled by any other teacher. Dur- 
ing his long life, which was practically the life of the 
last century, that is from 1811 to 1893, his whole thought 
and interests were in and for music, particularly music 
in the form of singing, and there is no teacher, certainly 
no teacher of modern times, whose fame and reputation 
are so great, or whose “method” so greatly occupies the 
world of song. 

Ten years of daily study to an alert and active mind, 
must not only have taught Mme. Valda how to sing, but 
also have thoroughly imbued her with all the ideas and 
principles of what is now so familiarly called the “old 
Italian Method.” And study with Lamperti meant 
something, for he had no sympathy with an idle or non- 
progressive student. He knew the value of time and of 
his own teaching; he rejoiced in a diligent pupil and 
spared no pains to make that student a singer. 

Lamperti considered the voice an instrument~upon 
which the possessor could play and his teaching was all 
to develop gradually the natural voice into that instru- 
ment. When one considers the amount of study that 
was necessary for the development of a voice to its 
fullest power, the daily lesson, the languages, to say 
nothing of the acting, it is no wonder that Lamperti 
appreciated such a student as Mme. Valda and rejoiced 
in her success. What a satisfaction to look back and 
know and appreciate the worth of all that study and 
self denial that must often have seemed irksome. It is 
through this work that today Mme. Valda is able to give 
to her pupils the ideas and principles of her teacher, and 
is receiving the thanks and appreciation of her pupils 
and readers.—Editor’s Note.] 

The art of singing may be likened to a flight of stairs 
up which the pupil ascends slowly. Each step of these 
stairs has a special meaning, and the pupil must under- 
stand that meaning perfectly before being allowed to go up 
to the next one; must know each step in order and under- 
stand it to get results. 

Teachers and singers very rarely consider the human 
voice as an instrument. How often we hear a person say, 
“I have a voice, I will sing.” Or some thoughtless friend 
says, “You have a lovely voice, you must sing.” And then 
if the person has any musical knowledge or intuition he 
starts off, as do many instrumentalists, to sing by ear, to 
catch a tune, or if he goes to a teacher, to imitate that 
teacher. 

Singing is an art, a science. An instrumentalist has the 
advantage of having an instrument upon which he plays. 
He has, of course, to understand his instrument, which is 
mechanical and ready for him to play upon, and he has 
to learn how to play on it. Both of these are scientific 
(that is, the instrument and the faculty of playing it) and 
he has to study both. It is already conceded that to be- 
come proficient upon any instrument requires much time 

and labor. 

Now when a person decides to take up the playing of 
an instrument, the first fact that is impressed upon him is 
this very fact that time and labor are necessary. He does 
not expect to become a great player in a few months. He 
knows that with the greatest diligence, with daily work 
and practice, not only months but perhaps years must be 
spent in gaining the control of the particular instrument 
he is studying, and he also knows that it is not allotted to 
every one, no matter now studious, so thoroughly to over- 
come all the difficulties as to become masters of an art. 

The great pianists and other instrumentalists do not 
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cease to work after they have achieved greatness, many of 
them practising for hours daily to retain their proficiency, 
even if they do not make any perceptible advance. 

Why is it, then, that while people are willing to devote 
all this time to learning to play a mechanical instrument, 
knowing what is necesary and the only way to learn, when 
it comes to the voice and its use they are not considered 
in any practical or rational way and no scientific principle 
is considered as requisite? Of course, I am speaking now 
of recent years, when every one seems to think that the 
old “bel canto” is lost. Why is it lost, or considered as 
being lost? It is because the average teacher does not 
teach it, nor the average pupil want to work for it. They 
must have some shorter road—because they think there is 
one. Never was there a greater mistake. There is no 
short road to fame in any of the arts. 

The first thing to teach students is to explain and show 
them what their instrument is and its relation to the 
voice. Then, when it-is understood what the instrument is, 
the teacher must show them how to play upon it or use 
it. To do this the teacher must understand the laws gov- 
erning the instrument. 

The instrument itself is composed of human muscles 
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As the Queen in “Ruy Blas,” a role which she sang in Milan. 


and they are very few and simple; they are only three 
sets which have to be considered and studied. 

First, the lowest abdominal muscles which govern the 
breath or act as a support for the breath, called in Italian 
the appoggio—the great appoggio. Secondly come the shoul- 
der muscles supporting the chest and lungs. Thirdly, the 
jaw, facial and throat muscles. These muscles comprise 
my instrument, or all that a singer should recognizé or 
study in relation to voice production. That is the physical 
part; all the rest is mental. 

By knowing or by studying how to use the jaw and 
throat muscles we open the throat, an essential and funda- 
mental necessity, for no one can sing correctly with a 
closed throat. This is more difficult for the Anglo-Saxon 
race, for their throats are closed by their language, or 
rather by the way they speak it, custom having brought 
about a carelessness in proper speaking or enunciation. 
The English people speak English better than the Amer- 
icans do, but they also speak with closed throats, due to 
the predominance of consonants in their language. In my 
next article, which will be upon diction, I. shall go into 
particulars of enunciation. If pupils do not speak cor- 














rectly, the teacher must also train the speaking voice. 
Singers must sing as they speak, so they must speak cor- 
rectly in order to sing correctly; they must know the art 
of speaking. 

It requires much study and practice to understand this 


so-called instrument. The student must have a perfect 
knowledge of how to hold these muscles and must also 
understand their action before attempting to play upon 
them. That takes time. The playing on this instrument 
must be absolutely mental. 

The instrument in place, thoroughly understood and con- 
trolled by the pupil, gives an open channel through the 
throat for the column of air—oi which Lamperti speaks 
so much in his “Art of Singing’”—to pass uninterruptedly, 
and it is upon this column of air that the voice floats. The 
attack and sustaining of the voice is entirely mental and 
must be produced without the physical use of the breath 
in order to have the tone perfectly pure. That is, the tone 
must be carried om the breath and not with it, when it 
will produce the wonderful legato which is so much talked 
of and attained by so few. ¥ 

This instrument when in place (that is, the third set of 
muscles, those of the jaw and the throat), give the founda- 
tion for a principal sounding board which rests above the 
soft palate, and attacking a vowel, principally the vowel 
“A” is pronounced by the Italians (like a in the Eng 
lish word “far”), helps open the throat. This should be 
pronounced up and in on the breath, which produces a 
reflex action instantly on the facial resonances, giving a 
perfectly round, pure tone. 

Most teachers, not understanding or knowing this, teach 
the pupil to attack in the frontal resonance—to use a 
French expression of the French school, “dans la masque” 
(in the face)—not knowing or realizing that this frontal 
resonance should be a result emanating solely from the 
attack on the back sounding board, another instance of 
mistaken cause and effect which I have mentioned in my 
previous articles. 

The perfection of the playing upon this instrument de 
pends entirely upon the development and the continued 
application of the pupil under the guidance of a teacher 
who understands these principles thoroughly. 

The mental attitude is of the greatest importance because 
the principal work outside those muscles which comprise 
the machine, and which is the only part of singing that 
is purely physical, is, as has beeri said and repeated, en- 
tirely eaetkt and the pupil must accept these principles 
as set forth by the teacher, and work them out from a 
mental standpoint, without any personal opinion or opposi- 
tion. In other words, the pupil must be in entire sympathy 
with the teacher and with the instruction that is being 
given, and be in an entirely receptive mood. To have a 
mental opposition to what the conscientious teacher is lay- 
ing down as a law, a law that experience has shown to 
be absolute, only hinders the progress of the pupil, who 
should, if studying seriously, acknowledge and appreciate 
that the teacher is using all the skill and knowledge of ex 
perience to further the interests of those studying with her. 
Half hearted allegiance to a teacher is discouraging from 
every point of view. Take your teacher’s instructions and 
opinions upon trust, believing them implicitly until you 
find from your own experience and progress how abso- 
lutely they are founded in the truth. In this way alone 
can rapid and satisfactory progress be made 

These are the fundamental principles of the playing on 
this instrument, which we call voice. As with any other 
instrument, as soon as the pupils gain a knowledge of 
the working of the instrument they see its unfolding pos 
sibilities, the infinite possibilities of varying and enlarg- 
ing that knowledge, and so are led by the teacher through 
all the various gradations, ever advancing onward until 
they reach the goal for which the teacher has aimed, know- 
ing it was there to be found, the goal for which they 
have sought and worked earnestly and faithfully. 

What can be a greater reward for a teacher than to 
see the growth of this human instrument, and to 
watch its development to its highest and greatest power? 
To see the mental powers develop, to see the mind unfold 
and conquer the physical, to see the instrument so manipw 
lated and played upon that it shows how thoroughly each 
step in the progress has been understood, repays and re- 
wards the teacher for many of the fatigues inseparable 
from lessons. 

The next article will be upon Diction, which will take 
the work another step further, enlarging upon all that 
has gone before in its proper order. 
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importance of the instrumental part of a song as the 
completion of the musical expression of a poem. Further, 
if more were understood of the component elements of 
musical tone, it would be realized that the two types of 
tone quality as represented by the voice and piano are 
capable of blending into wonderfully harmonious asso- 
ciation if the pianist and singer are mutually inspired by 
the same ideal. The quality of piano tone is fundamentally 
different from that of the voice, and therefore each must 
remain distinct even in fortissimo. Of course the piano 
could make more noise at any given moment, but in 
treating of music one does not expect to have to take 
noise into consideration. The art of true accompanying 
lies in keeping the piano in the same degree of tone as 





that employed by the singer, in — case the quality of 
vocal tone must always remain higher than that of the 
piano. The instrumental part of a song is called an ac- 
companiment, because it is designed to “go with” the voice 
in all circumstances. It is absurd to expect an accompani- 
ment to “follow.” If the pianist is “with” the singer in 
the feeling of the song, could anything be amiss, however 
much the piano might be heard? The irritating perform- 
ance of measuring out a piano accompaniment to fit 
arbitrary ideas of what the singer may do, is nothing more 
or less than vivisection. 


Each Should Mind Own Business 


In many cases of supposed accompanying, both singer 
and pianist are engrossed in minding the other’s business, 
each listens to the other while the song dies from lack of 
attention. The secret of good accompanying is for the 
pianist to listen to his own performance, and feel the 
music with the singer. Thus the pianist is conscious of 








what he plays, and there is life in his performance which 
can be controlled to accord with the rhythm of the song 
Dignity of Accompanying 

Accompanists should be granted their rightful position 
as necessary to the completion of the performance of a 
song, and be released from the ignominy of being regarded 
as mere accessories to a singer. Accompanists should not 
be chosen from the ranks of inferior pianists whose tech 
nic will not stand the fierce light of solo playing. An 
accompanist should be recognized as an artist whose 
sympathetic sense is of a higher degree of sensibility than 
that which is confined to solo playing. An ability to 
accompany well should be estimated as an added dignity 
to solo performance, and not as any sign of lack of in- 
dividuality. Accompanying is an art which demands an 
unusually high development of musical sense. It is no 
mean art, but one which calls upon the supreme musical 
resources of the soul. 
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MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED 
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[This is the first of a series of three articles which 
Mr. Humphrey has prepared, regarding the present con- 
ditions in the public schools as related to music and a 
possible means of remedying existing evils. This is a 
problem of national interest and one upon which Mr, 
Humphrey is well qualified to speak, having been con- 
nected with the Music School Settlement, New York, 
for about six years, and also a member of the Fine Arts 
faculty of Syracuse University.—Editor’s Note.] 

The educational value of music in the lives of tne chil- 
dren of today is one which I feel is sadly underesti- 
mated, ‘The matter of fact, materialistic parent admits 
that it is charming for his child to sing songs, but he 
would much prefer that he put a little more time on his 
study of arithmetic, grammar, etc., for, in his mind those 
studies are more directly applicable to the needs and uses 
of his everyday life in the future, 

Great educators for some time past have tried to show 
that the study of the child must be as widely diversified 
as possible in order that the adult perception may be wide 
and the judgment clear and unbiased, and my aim is to 
show as clearly and briefly as possible how very many 
branches of both mental and physical development are di- 
rectly affected and materially heightened by an intelligently 
supervised study of music. The study of mathematics is 
a great aid; in fact, indispensable, to a musician, and sci- 
ence quite clearly shows us how the study of music, be- 
gun in childhood, adds material keenness to the mathe- 
matician’s brain. 

Right education is such a preparation of the individual 
in physical, intellectual and moral capacities as will enable 
him to secure the highest enjoyment therefrom. It must, 
however, he realized that a selfish enjoyment is not the 
highest, and that until we can give to others of our store 
we have not the pinnacle even in sight. If we could only 
fully realize and appreciate how tremendously strong a 
factor is the school and the work done therein, in the Tite 
of the children of today—the men and women of tomor- 
row—we would all delve more deeply into these subjects 
of educational values and at least make an effort to un- 
derstand the aims and fundamental principles of the colos- 
sal subjects which are injected into the school curriculum, 
because of their correlative value in the great scheme of 
life, because they, each and every one, form a link in the 
chain of our mental and physical machinery, and a chain, 
never more than a chain, must have each link perfect. The 
particular link under discussion bears directly on so many 
different requirements of existence that it is difficult to 
begin with one without danger of unintentionally obliter- 
ating some equally important factor. 

The two great aspects of music belonging to education 
are, as in all subjects, production and application, but, 
unfortunately, the greater stress has been laid on the 
former at the expense of the latter, and in this stress has 
been missed entirely the true valuc of music.. Out of the 
hordes of school children only an infinitesimal proportion 
ever become music producers. Yet the public, “Thomas- 
like,” has demanded that it must see and touch, through 
the hearing, the actual work done in music. The produc- 
tion and output must be directly tangible or it has no 
faith in the subject. It is doubtless this unreasonable de- 
mand that has caused so many supervisors to bend all their 
efforts iy the direction of slghtrending, wherein they think 
they have a medium to demonstrate their knowledge of 
the music science, and the public, impresed by a demon- 
strated ability which it does not possess, bows to the ac- 
complishment and ceases criticism. Later it asks, “What 
good was it all, anyway?” and rightfully answers itself, 
“None,” for this inverted method not only entirely misses 
both the educational and musical value of the subject but 
does an actual educational wrong in that it teaches unin- 
telligently, developing a distinct distaste for any subject 
offering difficulties. We never would be able to stimulate 
a child’s interest in the world’s literature if, at the outset, 
he was made to read laboriously only wotds, instead of 
the general context, missing the pictures and thoughts 
therein expressed, and aside from the lack of interest he 
would never read intelligently.. Yet with the majority of 
our children in the second grade, before they know half a 
dozen song stories, before they are really acquainted with 
their ears, their functions and capabilities, before they 
are mentally capable of asking the construction (“Why 
and “How”) of the structure of music, before they have had 
an opportunity to develop an innate love of music for its 
own sake and thereby derive the wealth of educationa) 
benefits which are unconsciously injected, before any of 
these, we give the little child notes and intervals to read, 
syllables to learn, steps and jumps and spaces to accom- 
plish, and with what result? That marvelous, ever 
absorbing sponge of the child’s brain jumps at a new game, 
but alas, so very soon tires and, worse, sickens of mean- 
ingless, unintelligible difficulties. Why cannot they be 
taught so as to be intelligible? Because this method is 
beginning with the Z of the alphabet. As well ask why 
a child of four does not enjoy syntax. This is the main 
and truly justifiable reason why the majority of public 
school music accomplishes so little, and in turn is poor 
accomplishment, the justifiable reason for an adverse criti- 
cism and a general lack of interest in music here in 
America. 

Before touching or a system of methods by which the 
majority of these ehitanes are overcome, as has been 
demonstrated where they have been put into practice, I 
wish to show the educational value of music, applicable to 
general work-a-day usefulness, 


Self-Expression 


The chief concern in all education is the ability to ex- 
press. Assimilation of fact is of value only in its appli- 
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cability to immediate demand. In other words, unless we 
can expres our own thoughts and those of others which we 
have assimilated, they are valueless; hence, self expression 
is recognized as a foremost requirement in existence. 
Where, as in music, do we find self expression taught? It 
is the very seed of interpretation, a freedom and spon- 
taneity, a correlation of ideas, as well as a correction of 
pronunciation and enunciation, of phrasing and piciorial 
simile and consciousness. 
The Feelings 


If good character, demonstrating itself in self control 
for good ends and a wise altruism, is the chief end of edu- 
cation, as is claimed, then the feelings must be trained, 
The aim of all moral instruction is to stimulate a love of 
right and a hatred of wrong; that is, to develop a right 
kind of conscience, for after all a conscience is merely a 
right kind of feeling, the key to character furnishing, a 
solvent for the hard intellectuality of mere learning, and 
supplying a motive to the will. Knowledge alone is in- 
sufficient, but Knowledge, coupled with Feeling, brings 
results, and this much desired and so little appreciated 
sense of feeling receives its greatest tutorage and libera- 
tion through the acknowledged study of music hy the 
child. 

The Memory 


A great statesman once said, “Memory is life,” and 
taking all in all into consideration, without it there would be 
little left. Science teaches us that the mind is not a her- 
metically sealed library, stored with volumes of thoughts, 
to be drawn upon at will, a clutterhouse with the accumu- 
lation of years; that it is not the remembered fact that is 
retained, but the power to reproduce the fact when we 
require it. Thus, memory is the approximate repetition of 
our experienced mental states and facts, together with 
their recognition, and is accomplished by the once per- 
formed neural process or original act in the cortex. Repe- 
tition depends upon habit, The brain retains much valu- 
able information which, through lack of habit, we are 
unable to recall. So that it is this habit of recall, repeti- 
tion and recognition which must be developed in the 
highest possible degree. The motor activity performed by 
mental imagery is of such form that in consequence of this 
activity in the nerves of the brain the cells and fibers are 
so stimulated that the act is performed more easily the 
second and each succeeding time. Hence the learning of 
rote songs exercises the child’s mind in repetition, recogni- 
tion, recall and retention, developing, too, a sureness of the 
ear and a mental quickness to grasp meaning and words, 
and contains the seed of all correct memorizing, viz., the 
suggested fact or connected chain of thought, in that, 
through the ear, the remembered term suggests context 
of thought and then words, and vice versa. 


The Imagination 


A good imagination is like a good memory, viz, one that 
serves its master best—not of necessity of the Don 
Quixote, Arabian Night type, for all men, from farmer to 
artist or merchant to mechanician, need imagination, de- 
veloped and controlled, in their vocations. Imagination is 
not a process of thought, leading to dizzy heights, unreali- 
ties or impossibilities. It is rather a commonplace process, 
based largely on introspection, without which we think 
and act by haphazard chance or blind imitation; a process 
by which the images of our past experiences or assimilated 
ideas are marshaled out and made to serve the present 
need or desire, which looks into the future, constructing, 
patterning and planning, setting up ideals and achievements 
and picturing in our mind’s eye ourselves in the acts of 
achievement; actually without which all achievement, prog- 
ress and development is impossible. 4 sen 

A vital point of imagination in the child’s world is its 
bearing upon conduct. The entire law of deportment and 
its correction, not only applicable to the schoolroom but 
carried on into adult life, is almost nays, Pagan ye 
upon a practically Sevens imagination, Law and its 
enforcement is possible only through visualization or defi- 
nite appreciation of what will occur if not observed or 
directly disobeyed, and this visualization and a 
can come only through the thought process of picturin 
ourselves in a similar dilemma to one who has disobeye 
and come to grief. Sometimes the mere thought of the 
woodshed is enough, and sometimes the dance is well 
worth the piper’s bill; but in all events, the process of 
decision comes from the same source. All the great les- 
sons which we teach in life mean nothing to the child un- 
less he can be made to see and feel through his imagina- 
tion how another has suffered through wrongdoing or has 
felt elation and satisfaction through success. How many 
times daily we hear “I’m sorry” or “I didn’t think, which 
really means that the thoughtless person failed through 
imagination to appreciate how another must feel. And 
how much discomfort would be eliminated if we would 
only exercise our imagination a trifle more energetically. 


A captain in the ranks of Life’s requirements is Reason. 
Knowledge of good and evil is not enough. We must have 
discernment. e_have innately a feeling of right and 
wrong, a feeling, perhaps ever so slight, of appreciation 
for the beautiful, but the power of reason, of discernment, 
of corrective selection, must be developed, The eternal 
“Why,” which is, after all, perhaps the greatest element 
in all development, is based entirely upon the process or 
power of reasoning; that by which we reach all conclu- 
sions. There are two great obstacles in the proper train- 
ing of reasoning ; one a slavish following of the textbook 
instead of drawing on the practical experiences of every- 
day life through imagination, observation and apprecia- 


tion; the other, the terrible rush and hurry to finish a cer- 
tain number of lessons in a given time. When lessons are 
cominitted to memory, whether understood or not, they 
are valueless, as they are not connected to our chain of 
intelligence by any link of thought wherein a recall is pos- 
sible after the assimilation of other thoughts. This kind 
of memorizing is easy, but thinking and telling the “Why” 
and “How” is hard. 

The child mind, always on edge with curiosity, if not 
interest, may be led to discern relations accurately and to 
draw conclusions correctly. Surely nothing is more needed 
in the practical life of today than the power to face facts 
and to reason upon them; to recognize a similar form, seen 
somewhere before; to appreciate this form in the mind 
and to express this similarity so that another may appre- 
ciate it and gain by the recognition, 

Next, there is the comparison and development of 
constructive, not destructive, criticism; of constructive and 
instructive, not destructive, comparison, always keeping in 
mind, if possible, where we fall short of another’s attain- 
ments—not where they fall short of ours, real or im- 
aginary. This power of reasoning, perception, recognition, 
comparison, similar deductive and inductive processes re- 
ceives its allotted proportional development through the 
accurately and thoroughly taught formal and acknowledged 
study of the music science. The wrong process of memo- 
rizing lessons which cannot possibly avis the capabili- 
ties as reasoning receives here a noticeable antidote in that, 
first comes the memorizing of the tune through the ear, then 
the answering “Why” and “How” in the symbolic words 
which are sung; then the constructive science of music or 
“Harmony,” which is studied later, and in this, further, the 
development of reasoning and comparative recognition, 
which is the basic principle and in itself the outcome of 
all sight reading, and which, when taught when the mind is 
capable of assimilation, accomplishes its intended end. 

Physical 

The physical side needs little said in its behalf, for we 
all know that the root of singing is breath, as it in turn 
is the root of life. Whether an advocate of hygiene or 
not, we all can readily appreciate the derived benefit of 
any exercise whatsoever that tends to develop a deeper 
and better breathing. And any who have sung, even to a 
slight extent, must recall how very many muscles come 
into play through this physical exertion. 

Rhythm, as taught by the modern methods, where arms, 
legs and, in fact, the whole body, is made to feel the sway 
and pulse, acts as an excellent delsarte exercise. In fact, 
I am ashamed to admit that rhythm is more accurately 
taught by the physical culture teachers than by the music 
teachers, who have become so enamored with Time that 
they quite lose sight of its real master, Rhythm. 

_ Teaching is doing three things, viz., instructing, develop- 
ing and training, and each and every subject laid out for 
the child’s study has some particular bearing upon his 
mental and physical development rather than its own par- 
ticular selfish end. The study of mathematics does not mean 
that the adult must necessarily develop into a mathemati- 
cian; of grammar, into a novelist, or music, into a musician, 
My aim in the preceding has been, not to try to prove 
music as a cure-all for educational ills, but to show that it 
has its particular place, its particular bearing upon the gen- 
eral mental and physical development, and should be recog- 
nized from its scientifically valuable standpoint. But as 
long as the parent and teacher look upon the study of 
music as a dilettante subject, a fetich of the pseudo-artistic, 
an effeminate amusement, they unconsciously disqualify it 
as a thing of value in the child’s mind and relegate it to 
the corner of the “Soon-to-be-forgettens.” It is well to 
remember that the study of the fine arts in the schools 
opens the eyes of the children to the higher meanings of 


life, spreading before them a feast of the beautiful to dis- 


tract their sense from noting with pleasure the vulgar, 
evil, coarse or selfish, and to stimulate an attainment in 
the world for worthy ideals. 





NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MUSIC 
AT WASHINGTON 
By ALFRED T. MARKS 
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The following sketch by Mr. Marks, a very brief one, 
is printed with the 8 of bringing the attention of 
musicians throughout the country to the extreme value 
and interest of the music division of the Library of 
Congress. 

There is a musical library at Washington, D. C., which 
ranks third in importance in the world. This is the music 
division of the Library of Congress. According to the 
chief of the division, Berlin has the richest collection, the 
others in order of importance being the Paris Opera, the 
United States Library of Congress, the British Museum 
and the Society of Music Friends in Vienna. 

Astonishing have been the strides of the national library 
of music since its organization twenty years ago. It is 
by far the most useful collection of the nation. Other 
music libraries, such as those of New York and Boston, 
have been made up chiefly through bequests. The national 
library has had the great benefit of the copyright law, 
which requires that all American copyrighted material shall 
be deposited here, and in this way much of value is. ac- 
quired. Liberal national support has supplied the balance, 
making this collection a highly valuable treasure house for 
the student, in its music and reference books, and to the 
connoisseur in the rare autograph copies of music the 
library owns. 

The library is made up of three main sections or subdi- 
visions: (1) Music, (2) Literature on Music, (3) Works 
on Musical Instruction. 

The library now contains about 750,000 volumes, pam- 
phlets and pieces, obtained through copyright and pur- 
chase. During the past twelve years not less than 76,000 
items have been added by purchase. To give some idea 
of what this means, it may be stated that the collection of 
vocal socres of operas exceeds 7,000; the collection of 
orchestral scores of operas is about 3,000, this being the 
most important collection in existence; librettos, old and 
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new, number 17,000. The latter, also, is the most impor- 
tant collection in existence. 
_ The Library of ess has given much attention to 
its music exhibitions. The Shakespeare exhibit, now in its 
last few weeks, has received extensive comment in Euro- 
journals, and it is a sad commentary on our esthetic 
interests to know that the American journals have entirely 
ignored it, even through the time of the Shakespeare ter- 
centenary. The extent and value of the Shakespeare ex- 
hibit can be judged by the following partial list of scores 
now in the cases. It is interesting, too, in showing how 
often and by whom Shakespearean themes have been 
treated musically. Among the scores shown are: “Ham- 
let,” overture for small orchestra, *. Tschaikowsky ; 
“Hamlet,” symphonic tone poem, by Liszt; “Hamlet,” 
overture for orchestra, by Joachim; the opera “Hamlet,” 
by Ambrose Thomas. There is a Rubinstein overture to 
“Antony and Cleopatra”; Dr. Arne’s songs for the come- 
dies “As You Like It” and “Twelfth Night”; Humper- 
dinck’s incidental music to “The Merchant of Venice”; 
“King Lear,” a symphonic tone poem by Weingartner ; 
also a “King Lear” overture by Berlioz, and a “King Lear” 
by Balakirew. The notes that accompany these scores are 
most valuable, making it important from the educational 
point of view. 

Included among the library’s autograph scores are many 
rare possessions of great value. Included is a small manu- 
script of Mozart. It is a church aria arranged for small 
orchestra, a composition of Muzart’s youth, dated 1772. 
The value of this manuscript has increased thirty times 
since the year 1870. The only piano piece written by Paga- 
nini, the great violinist, is here too. This is a tiny auto- 
graph page, dated 1834, of a chromatic scale harmonized 
for piano. 

The similarity of the score writing of Wagner and 
Richard Strauss has often been commented upon. They 
are both, in music and in script, quite like copper-plate en- 
graving. Three lines of Wagner’s manuscript are now in 
cases in the reading room for the blind, a line each of 
“The Flying Dutchman,” “Tannhauser” and “Lohengrin.” 

In the mahogany cases, a song by Donizetti, with piano 
accompaniment, is of surpassing interest because of the 
erasures and corrections made. Here also are writings 
of Chopin, Beethoven, Brahms, Rossini, Liszt and many 
others. ; 

An American exhibit of autograph compositions is to be 
placed on view in the spring. It will be the first complete 
national exhibit, and will disclose some surprising informa- 
tion concerning our musical history. For instance, there 
will be orchestral scores of such bulk that they will 
scarcely go into the cases, and that use a vast orchestra, 
by an American composer of yesterday—Anthony Philip 
dartia--adiaen music ranked so high that festivals of 
it were given both in America and in Europe. Alexander 
Reinagle, a Scotchman of Austrian descent, is another 
composer who will be represented. He wrote about 1800. 

An important recent acquisition of the library is the or- 
chestral score of “Samson,” a tone poem by Rubin Gold- 
mark, dedicated to his uncle, Carl Goldmark. Added to 
these are the reference facilities that include a card index 
on musical articles in magazines. Just what this means 
to the music of a nation is incalculable now, but the future 
value will be vastly greater. O, G. Sonneck is chief of the 
music division. 





REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


ART PUBLICATION SOCIETY OF 
ST. LOUIS 
Emerson Whithorne 


“Sur l'eau,” a French title meaning “On the Water,” 
otherwise “Barcarole,” or, as Mendelssohn called his pieces 
of similar nature, “Gondellied,” or “Gondola Song.” This 
little piano piece is placid and pleasing after the manner 
of the “Songs Without Words,” though the melodic line 
is not so clear cut as Mendelssohn’s. It is carefully fingered 
and edited for teaching. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
Victor Harris 


Part songs arranged for women’s voices and for men’s 
voices. 

Especial mention should be made of these practical and 
unusually effective arrangements because they are done 
by a musician who, in addition to a thorough theoretical 
training, has had a long and varied experience as a choir 
director, and who, moreover, has been able to profit from 
his experience. He has made arrangements for various 
voices of works by Nevin, Beethoven, Rubinstein, Grieg, 
Jensen, Thomas, Purcell, Arensky, Perilhou, Liszt, Horn, 
Verdi, Molloy, Adam, and has composed several original 
part songs as well. Effective as this part writing sounds 
on the piano, its full value can be heard only when sung 
by the voices for which Victor Harris’ unerring hand has 
written it. 

American Negro Melody 


“Deep River,” transcribed for piano by S. Coleridge 
Taylor, transcribed for the violin with piano accompani- 
ment by Maud Powell, arranged as a song by William 
Arms Fisher. 

There is an emotional pathos in this genuine melody 
which makes it worth arranging for all sorts of combina- 
tions of voices and instruments. The three arrangements 
indicated herewith have never been bettered. They pre- 
serve the flavor of the original inspiration while making 
the music singable and playable for the most cultured of 
performers and suitable for the most refined audiences. 


Henry Holden Huss 


“Berceuse Slave,” otherwise Slavic cradle song, for violin 
and piano. This easy flowing melody in Siciliana rhythm 
with its sonorous yet simple piano accompaniment is bound 
to please. Apart from its musical qualities, it has a value 
as a teaching piece in a key not welcome to string players, 
All the intervals lie comfortably under the fingers, how- 
ever, . 





JAMES G. MacDERMID, CHICAGO 


“The Magic of Your Voice,” a song written and com- 
posed by the publisher. James G. MacVermid, in his triple 
capacity as author, composer and publisher, has produced a 
brilliant concert song which will make its due etfect when 
properiy sung. The vocal melody is exacting and requires 
a voice of considerable range, and the elaborate piano ac- 
companiment has a number of harmonic changes that are 
modern to a degree. It is a song not to be rashly attempted 
by the unprepared amateur. 


HAYWOOD VOCAL STUDIOS, NEW YORK 
Frederick H. Haywood 


“Universal Song.” This paper bound volume of twenty- 
one pages contaimms twenty iessons on voice control, sing- 
ing, vowel sounds and a list of American songs. Several 
ot the composers listed are not American, but that fact 
does not detract in the least from the value of the book 
as a work of instruction. These notes and exercises have 
been tried out at the Aborn School for Operatic ‘lraining, 
and it was on account of their success at this school that 
they have been published. frederick H. Haywood has 
had many years’ experience as a vocal instructor and has 
thoroughly tested the value of his theories and methods. 


G. SCHIRMER 
Simon Buchhalter 


“A Lover’s Knot,” an opera in one act, with words by 
Cora Bennett Stephenson. The work of 139 pages of vocal 
score with piano accompaniment is published in that con- 
densed score style so otten found in arrangements of 
German operas. This style of piano part 1s, of course, 
very dithcult and at times impossible to play on the piano, 
though it serves admirably to indicate what the orchestral 
score is, The music is modern in the best sense of the 
word, being free trom experimental discords and exag- 
gerations. The music appears to be quite vocal. ‘This 
opera was produced at the Auditorium Theatre, Chicago, 
January 15, 1910. 

Rubin Goldmark 


“Samson,” a tone poem for orchestra (full score $10). 
There are 103 pages in this new score, printed in Schirmer's 
best style, large notes, very black ink, and the whitest 
paper. “Samson” is scored tor the fuliest of full orches- 
tras and is intended for the most capable orchestras only. 
Some of the arpeggio passages for the violins in four 
fats appear to lie more comtortably on the keyboard of 
the p‘»no than the fingerboard of the violin, but the work 
on tue whole is not excessively difficult, as modern or- 
chestral works go. 

Edward Horsman 


Song: “The Golden Stag,” a smoothly flowing pas- 
torable for the piano with a kind of tuneful recitative 
fitted to it for the voice. Good enough as music but not 
very successful as a song. 


John H. Densmore 


“Butterfly,” a fantasy for the piano (75 cents). An at- 
tractive bit of ballet music with a capital rhythm. It rep- 
resents a very massive butterfly, but it has a charmingly 
melodic lilt, 

Mortimer Wilson 

“Romance,” for violin with piano accompaniment, one 
of those happily inspired melodies which appear to have 
been written without effort and which stick in the mem- 
ory. It is quite within the reach of the ordinary violinist 
and ought to be widely popular. The piano accompani- 
ment is an added attraction. 

Gaston Borch 


“The Lord’s Prayer,” a meditation in the form of a 
song, with piano accompaniment, violin obligato, and a 
part for harmonium or organ. The melody is more or less 
conventional, and the work in general will satisfy the 
average congregation, It is simple. 


Mana Zucca 


Duet for soprano and baritone, “Tendres Aveux,” other- 
wise whispered vows. This is easy to sing and easy to 
play, as well as ease to be remembered by those who hear 
it, for it has a good deal of the nature of a French chan- 
son. Its spirited movemeet and natural melody ought to 
make it a pronounced success when it is sufficiently well 
sung. Good duets are not too common, 


R. W. HEFFELFINGER, LOS ANGELES 
Henry Schoenefeld 


Concerto for violin and orchestra, op. 59, D minor, ar- 
rangement for violin with piano accompaniment, It is un- 
derstood that the score and parts of this work may be had 
on application to the publisher. 

This is the most remarkable violin concerto by an Amer- 
ican composer that has come under the observation of the 
present writer, It is in three movements: allegro maestoso, 
romanze and rondo (allegro con spirito). The work is 
chiefly remarkable for two features, a clear and limpid 
flow of real melody, and very fine writing for the solo in- 
strument. It offers the soloist opportunities for display but 
never sacrifices the purely musical side to the technical. It 
is not excessively modern in the sense of being experi- 
mental, but is fully “up to date” in every particular. The 
harmony is beautiful, and the contrapuntal writing shows 
the master’in every bar. The work is sure to be successful 
and ought to be introduced by one of our great American 
violinists. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 
Frank Lynes 


“Fifty melodious finger and pedal studies, in the keys 
of C and G, for the piano” (75 cents). Very easy, 
very melodious, very useful. There are fifty pages of solid 
merit in this beautifully printed volume. 


Arthur Footé 


“First Year Classics,” for the piano, These consist of 
four little pieces selected from Bach, and five from Han- 


del, arranged in the simplest manner and carefully edited 
for teaching. 


Anna Priscilla Rischer 


Three songs: “My Heart is Mute,” “The Heart of 
June,” “A Baby’s Hair is Built of Sun.” Pleasant melo- 
dies and playable accompaniments, well written. 

John W. Metcalf 

Song: “The Sunset Glow,” a charming song of the 
ballad type with an easy lyrical flow. 
Arthur Foote : 

Song: “In Lilac Time,” not the most captivating of 
the many settings of Alfred Noyes’ poem, but still tune- 
ful and well written. 

Margaret Hoberg 


Song: “The Chant of the Stars.” An ambitious work 
for recital programs and a professional accompanist, full 
of strong climaxes and effective piano passages. 
Katherine Heyman 


Russian cradle song: “Minya duschka.” Very simple, 
placid, drowsy, but effective when sung smoothly by a 
musical voice. 

Marion Bauer 


Two songs: “The Minstrel of Romance,” “Orientale.” 
Full of color, animation and character, thoroughly ef- 
fective. 

Francisco di Novero 


Song: “My Love is a Muleteer.” A Spanish song 
with a Spanish rhythm that might fit into “Carmen” if 
necessary. The melody gives the singer much scope. 


Muzio Clementi 


Ten studies from the Gradus ad Parnassum, selected, 
revised and edited by Arthur Foote. This is a very care- 
fully fingered and chart printed edition of some of the 
best piano studies ever written. They have helped to form 
all the great players of the past century and are just as 
likely to be useful for another century. Arthur Foote has 
selected a few of the best technical and most musical of 
these famous studies. 


CARL FISCHER 


” 4 


Claude Warford 


Three songs: “Earth is Enough,” “Pieta,” “Lay.” The 
first one is in the powerful, broad dramatic manner of 
Schubert’s “Gruppe aus dem Tartarus”; the second song 
is likewise dramatically declamatory with considerable free- 
dom from the rules of academic harmony; the third one 
has the smoothest lyrical flow in the melody, which is 
effectively accompanied as well. Alli three songs are out 
of the regular beaten track of conventionality. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY COMPANY 
Helen Sears 


“Eleven variations on an air of A. Scarlatti.” The vari- 
ations are extremely well made, and they are laid out most 
effectively for the keyboard, with an even balance main- 
tained between brilliancy and sonority. They avoid the 
dullness of thick chords too low, and they never become 
thin and empty—all top and bottom with no middle. The 
composer of such variations as these should have little 
trouble in inventing an original theme. 


Mrs. Crosby Adams 


Graded Studies, Book Three, for four hands, There are 
thirty-three short and attractive duets in this book, all of 
which are of musical interest to teacher and pupil alike. 
They are easy. 

Mari Ruef Hofer 


The child world playground serfes, seasonal festivals 
and pageants, arrangements. These consist of good exam- 
ples of pieces, mostly the great composers, simplified and 
transposed when necessary, for young students of the 
piano. 

Gordon Balch Nevin 


“In Memoriam,” for organ. A graceful and tunefully 
satisfying adagio for organ, which can be put to good 
church use. 

George Noyes Rockwell 


Sacred dyet: “O Day of Rest and Gladness.” Quite 
a conventional sort of song satisfactorily written for the 
two voices and in the popular style of Moody and Sankey. 
It should have a wide sale among amateur church singers. 


J. Leslie Loth 


“Papillons.” A piano solo, founded on the mazurka, but 
filled with delicate and graceful passages evidently intended 
to illustrate the title, “Butterflies.” The composer has the 
necessary lightness of touch and plenty of fanciful caprice. 


MUSIC IN THIS NUMBER 


“In Pillow Town,” by W. Keith Elliott 





A dainty little song, distinctly popular in character, yet 
by no means banal and showing in the way it is handled 
a distinct knowledge of musical workmanship. It should 
be very popular for use by artists in programs of a light 
character. It is published as a special number by M. Wit- 
mark & Son and reprinted by their special permission. 


“Barcarolle,” by Paul Dexter 


A composition whose chief appeal is melodic, although 
it employs also some harmonizations that will interest the 
This barcarolle is rather in the manner of Mosz- 


musician. 

kowski and Chopin than in the sense of barcarolles by 
Offenbach and some other composers who made of a bar 
carolle simply a sentimental chant or a boatman’s song 
This piece is not very easy, but on the other hand, the 
difficulties are not of such a nature that they cannot be 
overcome by a little practice on the part of a pianist of 
moderate technical accomplishment. 
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BARCAROLLE 


PAUL DEXTER 


Andante 


—=—— poco rit. JS ———— decrese. | p 





un poco rit e decrescendo pp 
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marcato , decrescendo 


morendo 
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To My Wife 
In Pillow- Town. 
(Baby Mine,Go Hush-a-bye) 


Words and Music by . 
W. KEITH ELLIOTT 


Not too quickly 4, A 


P poco ritard a tempo 


Out in the gar.den, twi- light clos-es, call-ing ros-es soft-ly all_ to 


poco ritard a tempo 


P 


But-ter-flies bright and dear grey doves, whom 








ba-by loves, are wrapped in slum-ber - deep. 


EE mf! 


Copyright MCMXI by M Witmark & Sons. 
International Copyright Secured. 


Printed by special permission of the publisher. 
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Fire-flies’ lamps are trimmed and lit, Big brown moths in the 
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lightly 


’ 


mf alittle slower 





bush-es flit; don’t you fear, for Moth-er’s near, and 


ritard. pP & tempo 





guards her wear-y, drow-sy dear-ie. Ba - by mine, go hush-a-bye, be 


ritard. 






ritard. 














lovd one Sand-man soon will safe -lylead you off to where the fair-ies need you. 
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es). On a > ee 





ritard. 
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a tempo ritard. 


Glide in-to Pop-py-land, wherethe Poppy Queen a- waits you, Her king-dom rare and 


a@ tempo 


throne to share with yon, lit-tle la-dy-bird, so. fair. 


P 


Deep in a dell the fair-ies meet, and 


twin-kling feet keep time with tune and song; 





well marked 


2g 
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Crick-ets and frogs make up the band,and hand in hand they dance the whole night 






wf 








P 










Mag-ic mush-room rings a-rise, 


mf? well marked 





Moon-beams shim-mer from __ vel - vet skies, 


a 








a little slower ritard. 


So cud-dle down in Pil-low-town, where Dream-land’s greet-ing waits my sweet-ing. 
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P a tempo 


Ba - by mine, go hush-a-bye, be- lov’d one, 


ritard. a tempo 


grieve the ti- ny folks who wait you. Off 


ritard. a tempo 
ea 


cae 


a little slower 


sail - ing, and dew-drops bright the 
IE io 


way will light for you, 


a siower 


be 


pi 


a tempo 


night. 


tly, ritard. 


—_— 


ha - sten, dear, lest 


with the lul-la-bies, 


if you're late you 


in-to Fair-y-land go 


lit-tle tiredone, to- 


ritard. 
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THE CELLO AS A SOLO INSTRUMENT 








_ A man in the early thirties, esthetic, sensitive to the very 
finger tips, with the free, unaffected manners of a healthy, 
virile nature, such is Herman Sandby. Pointing to a 
picture of himself on horseback in the sea, the surf break- 
ing over him and the horse, and then flowing onward to 
the long stretches of lonely sand dunes, he said to the 
interviewer : 

“That's the kind of intoxication that I like—air, wind, 
waves, sun! TI only need air to feel stimulated. Just see 
the view from my window! Yes, I walk through the park 
every day. At sundown, the colors in the reservoir are 
glorious ! Central Park is the heart of New York for 
me. 

As he expands his chest he impresses by his great well 
of unusual energies; one feels that beneath the self-con- 
tained, reserved exterior is a fire waiting to spend itself. 
And still with his almost lazy sang froid, one sees no 
trace in his personality, of ambition, struggle, or any of 
the fighting qualities that self-made men generally display. 
The writer knew that this man is self-made and wondered 
how he was going to make him talk about himself. 

“In my opinion there is no road to success for the artist. 
It is a leap—a jump~-generally made, blindly, instinctively. 
As I look back upen my life I feel that I have been wholly 
and entirely guided by a subconscious nature. It was an 
instinct for me to use a ruler and fiddle tunes across my 
arm at the age of two. This little cleverness led to a 
purgatory of piano dessons. | did not like to press the 
keys. I preferred to play with the ruler. At the age of 
five they finally gave me a violin. But I kept on pleading 
for a bigger instrument. On my seventh birthday I woke 
up and saw a queer looking girl standing in the corner of 
the room. I jumped and grabbed hold of her. I shrieked 
with delight. It was a cello dressed as a girl. I had a 
real playmate.” 


The New Era of the Cello 


“You do not regret being a cellist ?” 

“No. For we are just beginning to realize the possibili- 
ties of the cello. There are very few exceedingly fine 
cellos in existence. Why? Well, one reason is that the 
large bulky instruments used in the churches a few cent- 
uries ago were found too difficult to play on when cello 
technic became developed. Instead of developing flexibility 
in arm and wrist movements the cellists found it easier 
to have these rare and precious instruments cut down, 
made smaller, In my hunt for an ideal instrument I saw 
to my dismay several examples of Montagnanas, Gofrillos, 
and Stradivariuses, made small at the command of some 
amateur; and always had the diminished size diminished 
the tone. I scoured Europe two seasons to find my present 
instrument. It is a Montagnana from 1732. It is a very 


large instrument, original size; and I have yet to find a 
small instrument that can compare with it in tone.” 


Why There Are Comparatively Few Great Cellists 


“The proper way of handling a cello is mp being dis- 
covered. Many good cellists still apply violin methods to 
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HERMAN SANDBY. 


the cello. Look at the way they vibrate, then study their 
arm and wrist movements, and you will readily comprehend 
why so few cellists reach the final goal of perfection. I 
believe that I have a physical aptitude for the cello, for 
even as a hoy my teacher, Professor Hugo Becker, told 
me that I did some things on my instrument which he did 
not think other cellists would want to imitate. For instance, 
have you noticed my spiccato over several strings with one 
bow? I did not know it was a feat till other cellists told 
me so.” “Can other cellists do it?” 

“T have never seen any other cellist do it; but I am 
teaching it to several of my pupils. Yes, I have the satis- 
faction of having some very capable cellists as pupils, 


some of whom are before the public. They come to me 
after having played all the big concertos, and get a ver- 
itable surprise okie I give them my first !esson in bowing 
You may think I am exaggerating my own knowledge; but 
that is just what I believe [ am not. If I ever get time to 
teach, I would like to pass on my experience, which has 
made the cello easy for me; in order that the instrument 
may come into its own as a solo instrument 


The Range of the Cello 


“People say they like the cello because it sounds like the 
human voice. But can the human voice make double stops 
that at a distance sound like the swelling tones of an organ? 
Can the human voice sound like limpid water, or even as 
seems to hear the finest rays of light? There are marvelous 
effects to be had, especially in the high range of the cello, 
which will astound music lovers with a sensitive ear. To 
me, the cello is the most sensitive instrument, the most 
human, and the most sublime. Do | love my instrument? 
Has it a price? No. The ten thousand dollars I paid for 
it could never replace it. Where should I find another 
which would give me such delightful surprises by its beauty, 
which would answer to all the strength, and all the sensi 
tiveness in me? No, I never let it out of my hands. | 
carry it in its box, especially made for it. People often 
get frightened when they see me coming with th's case; 
they think it is a new kind of cover for some kind of 
torpedo, I guess. At night, I always put it in this ma 
hogany case, velvet lined. This instrument is so sensitive 
to climate, that the first season it was here it used to get 
hoarse with the change of temperature Now, it is just 
about acclimated.” 


The Repertoire of the Cello 


“We constantly hear that the cello has such a limited 
literature. But this is fast becoming untrue. When you 
consider how the same standard works are constantly 
played by the many pianists; | think you will find that the 
few cello soloists heard in recitals, present as much o1 
more variety in their programs. The fact that there is a 
greater literature for the piano and violin, does not signify 
that the standard concertos and sonatas for these instru 
ments aren’t constantly given over and over, The Dvorak 
concerto for the cello is just as magnificent a work, as any 
concerto written for any other solo instrument, and still 
how seldom it is heard, compared to Grieg’s piano con 
certo or Bruch’s violin concerto, for instance. The public 
is just beginning to patronize cello recitals; and I firmly 
believe the cello as a solo instrument has a great future.” 

Mr. Sandby who has given two very successful recitals 
in New York this season, has just come from Philadelphia 
where he filled an evening in Witherspoon Hall, for a 
crowded house of admirers. His programs, besides offer 
ing his own splendid compositions and Scandinavian Folk- 
song arrangements for his instrument, are always interest 
ing for their novel transcriptions of Sibelius, Palmgren, 
Dvorak, and other modern composers. No wonder his 
cello recitals are so successful. 



































Chicago Press Comments 
on Recital of 


PIANIST BUHLIG GIVES RECITAL. 
BY EDWARD C, MOORE. 
The single error about yesterday's recital was that it 


should take place in the confined space of Orchestra Hall's 
foyer. For the better appreciation of Buhlig’s mighty tone 
it should have been heard in a larger inclogure. He does 
not belong in the category of keyboard pounders, but his 
tone has a habit of varying from the thunderous to the 
piercingly intense, with not very many intervals of restful calm. 
He has fingers and wrists of the steeltrap order, the left 
particularly proficient, and a technical equipment that, as 
jar as yesterday's program was concerned, seemed to make 
light of everything. Interpretatively he was not as others. 
Instead of starting from the zero point of emotional repose, 
and rising to where his fancy led him, he started on a high 
emotional pitch and rose to a higher one. This made the 
uperation of listening to him somewhat more breathless than 
is the case with most pianists, but not the less enjoyable. 
Buhlig has power. He has an exceptional ability for con 
cealing his own personality during a performance and de 
voting himself utterly to the projection of the music's mes- 
sage, whatever it may This is undoubtedly the ideal 
manner to play such a program as that of yesterday, Schu 
mann, Liszt, Brahms and the Chopin of tempestuous moods, 
music of the time when composers had not grown weary of 
the old harmonic system and had not begun to go questing 
after new ways to express old emotions.—Chicago Journal, 
Hebruary 9. 


BUHLIG’S TONE TOO STRONG FOR SMALL HALL. 
Priantst’s Procram Draws Upon Att His Resources or 
Power anv Expression, 

BY HERMAN DEVRIES. 

Richard Buhlig’s piano recital, a striking feature of this 
weck’s musical program, found a goodly number of the city’s 
cognoscenti ready to mete to him his deserved recognition as 
one of the interesting young pianists of the present decade. 
Sincerely earnest in his interpretation of his musical mission, 
Mr. Buhlig presented a program which drew upon all his 
resources of imagination, technic, power and expression. He 
was evidently not forewarned of the Procrustean task before 
him yesterday. Fitting a big voice into a little hall is not 
a thankful proceeding for the pianist. The foyer of Orches- 
tra Hall, chosen by the management for Mr. Buhlig’s debut 
in Chicago, has not the acoustic facility of the concert audi- 

torium. ‘ 

Mr. Buhlig’s tone, therefore, more than filled it, and espe- 
cially in the Brahms rhapsodie in E flat crashed into a 
contrapuntal thunder quite thrilling after his feathery touch 
in the beautifully sung “Sonnetto di Petrarca”’ of Liszt,— 
Chicago Evening American, February 9. 

RICHARD BUHLIG IN PIANO RECITAL. 
BY KARLETON HACKETT, 

Mr. Buhlig has the force to play Chopin with individuality 

vet without resorting to distortions or exaggerations, which 


in this day of grace is an artistic feat, his he obtains 
mainly by a certain massiveness which plans the music on a 
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ORCHESTRA HALL, 


FEBRUARY 8th, 


broad scale and attains to a climax of great power yet remains 
within the proper limits of the instrument. 

The b ilat major sonata, perhaps the most toilworn of all 
battle horses, he made interesting all the way through by 
the sustained breadth of conception which he brought out 
with remarkable force. There was variety of tone color and 
emphasis, for his playing has proportion and is not merely 
an exhibition of strength, yet it was almays building on big 
lines toawrd the climax. If he had not had a fine apprecia 
tion for the music and a sense of balance this would easily 
have led him into the pitfalls that await the man who seeks 
to do the thing in a big way and finds himself aimom im 
perceptible, depending more and more on force until he 
hecomes merely a pounder. There is none of this in Mr. 
Buhlig’s playing, for he never carries the tone beyond the 
limits of the pianoforte, and there is a constant play of light 
and shade yet all on broad scale. 

He has a singing tone and feeling for the grace of the 
music, but his Chopin was rather the man of the concert hall 
than of the salon, a man who had something important to 
say ard needed the large space for adequate expression 
chicago Evening Post, February 9. 


RICHARD BUHLIG’S RECITAL 
BY STANLEY K, FAYE, ; ‘ 

Richard Buhlig gave a bully good show in the foyer of 
“Orchestra Hall yesterday afternoon. He had been presented 
unqualifiedly as a piano recitalist, but, musically considered, 
his performance resembled the three ring circuses that they 
nowadays put into the biggest theaters and charge much 
money to sce, 

The intimation is not that Mr. Bublig, a sane appearing 
young man, attempted mannerisms, but merely that his play- 
ing was emotional—intensely personal, you might call it 
and that the emotions portrayed were creditable. 

Whether Mr. Buhlig can play Bach and make much out 
of him is doubtful. He might not fully appreciate Beethoven. 
But temperamentally he and Schumann are as one, and he 
played a Schumann fantasy with sympathetic understanding 
that may have been fantastic, but was sound musicianship 
and art, nevertheless. So with Liszt and with Brahms. 
His conception of the Chopin B flat minor sonata was savage 
as a leaping dance by the Russian ballet and as impressive. 
His playing may not have all the elements of pure art, but 
it lacks none of popularity.—Chicago Daily News, February 9. 


RICHARD BUHLIG’S RECITAL, 


Portmanteau piano playing is not, from his mannish tes 
timony in yesterday’s recital, inventorized with Richard 
Buhlig’s aspirations: were the foyer of Orchestra Hall a four 
walled matter, one wall at least would have toppled in the 
torrent of tone which he provoked with no apparent muscular 
effort. The aim of this report is not to imply that he re- 
garded the recital hall as merely a rendezvous for noise; the 
tone was mostly excellent, mostly brilliant, am ey beauti 
ful and expressive where, perhaps least expected, as in one of 
Liszt’s Petrarch sonatas and his “Valse Oubliée,” and, 
again, in Brahms’ second intermezzo and fourth rhapsody. 
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But Mr. Buhlig throughout his well made program created 
yearning for a Tene, wide, high spacious place; the sheer 
masculinity of his playing made the foyer appear absurd. 

The pianist’s method- was not so happy in results with 
Chopin's music-—the flat minor sonata, a mazurka, a 
nocturne, and a polonaise. He put too much into these ex- 
cerpts, I thought. Mr. Buhlig made the funeral march in 
the sonata sotind like Siegfried’s instead of Chopin's, and 
over-exed the scherzo, too. Then, as if to argue that such 
matters were well within his control, he played the final 
movement with a lovely, delicate effect of sustained song 
which made his way, to me, the best of the many ways the 
same thing has been played this season.—Chicago Tribune 
February 9. 
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TORONTO MENDELSSOHN CHOIR’S 
ANNUAL CONCERT, A GREAT SUCCESS 


Dr. A. 8. Vogt Resigns Leadership—A. H. Fricker, of 
Leeds, New Conductor 


Most notable among Canadian concerts of the month 
was the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir’s annual event, be- 
fore a crowded house in Massey Music Hall on the even- 
ing of February 6. Under the able leadership of Dr. A. S. 
Vogt the ensuing program was presented, the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Frank S. Welsman, 
giving effective assistance: Overture, “In the South,” op. 
50 (Elgar) ; Hymns from the Church Russian: “The Hymn 
of Justinian” (Gretchaninoff), “Hymn of Requiem” 
(Tschaikowsky) ; “Elegy,” “For the Fallen,” op. 80, No. 3, 
from “The Spirit of England” (Elgar); Choruses: “Irish 
Tune from County Derry” (Grainger), Gaelic Song, “Am 
Bron Mara” (Bantock), Religious Characteristic in the 
Form of an Anthem—*“Listen to the Lambs” (Dett), Eng- 
lish Ballad—“The Wraith of Odin,” from “King Olaf,” op. 
30 (Elgar); Suite for Orchestra, “The Nutcracker,” op. 
71 (Tschaikowsky) ; Choral song, “Death on the Hills,” op. 
72 (Elgar), Folksong, “Oh, If Mother Volga,” (Pant- 
chenko) ; Naval ode, “The Chivalry of the Sea” (Parry) ; 
Responsorium, “Libera Me, Domine,” from the Manzoni 
Requiem (Verdi). 

Dramatic fervor, superb tone, excellent phrasing and 
clear enunciation were characteristic of the choir’s sing- 
ing, the great reputation which it has rightly won being 
well sustained. In its unaccompanied numbers especially, 
in eight and nine parts, the greatest effects were attained. 
The orchestra was gladly welcomed, its long silence, owing 
to conditions due to the war being a matter of general re- 
gret, and it is to be hoped that it may soon be permanently 
organized again under Mr. Welsman’s skillful and sym- 
pathetic baton, Inez Barbour appeared as soloist, her true 
soprano voice and artistic interpretations, especially on 
the occasion of her last appearance on this program, again 
making a very favorable impression. 

The names of persons prominently identified with the 
choir in this, its twentieth season, will be read with inter- 
est, as follows: 

Honorary patrons: His Excellency The Duke of Devon- 
shire, Governor-General of Canada; His Honor Sir John 





GEORGE 


FERGUSSON 


BARITONE . 

VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Augsburger St. 64, Berlin W., Germany 
Mrs. POTTER-FRISSELL, Piano Pedagogue, 
(LESCHETIZKY SCHOOL, certificated) instructs 
in the Higher Art of Piano Playing, and prepares for 
Public Appearances. Long and successful career abroad. 
Many pupils now figuring in the concert halls, Only 
serious pupils accepted. Address, Leubnitz Neustrasse, 

Villen Kolonie Kirschwiese 1, Dresden. 





Hendrie, the Lieutenant-Governor of Ontario. Pat- 
ronesses: Lady Gibson, Lady Eaton, Mrs. A. J. Arthurs, 
Mrs. A. W. Austin, Mrs, George Dickson, aay Walker, 
Lady Mackenzie, Mrs. J. W. Flavelle, Mrs, A. E. Gooder- 
ham, Mrs, A. E. Kemp, Mrs. E. R. Wood, Lady Melvin- 
Jones, Lady Hendrie, Mrs. A. A. MacDonald, Mrs. J. B. 
O’Brian, Mrs. Edward V. Raynolds. Honorary president, 
Sir Edmund Walker, V.V.O.; Honorary vice-presidents, 
W. E. Rundle, W. H. Elliott; president, G. H. Parkes; 
vice-presidents, Dr. Harold Clark, R. G. Kirby; secretary, 
T. A. Reed; treasurer, T. H. Mason; committee, F. R 
Beatty, Dr. T. A. Davies, Robert Gorrie,.C. J. Halford, 
Donald Linden, F. R. Mackelcan, J. Percy Milnes, W. A. 
Peace, F. L. Plant, J. R. S. Scott, W. G. Self (on active 
service) ; accompanist, Ada J. F. Twohy. 

On hearing an announcement made since this concert 
took place to the effect that this great organization’s 
founder and conductor had resigned its leadership, the 
Musicat Courrer correspondent interviewed Dr. Vogt and 
regretfully found that the statement was confirmed by him. 
Whatever the future may contain for him, there is no ques- 
tion that this genius is especially that of conductor of a 
chorus such as this. If he rests for a time from the duties 
of a director’s stand, it is only ndtural to suppose and trust 
that he may again take up the baton in this or possibly 
a city of metropolitan proportions. Dr. Vogt is a con- 
ductor full of inspiration and revelation, and his per- 
manent retirement would mean too great a loss to the 
public. 

In the words of the Toronto Sunday World of Feb- 
ruary 18, which refers to this official announcement : 


Dr. A. S. Vogt has, owing to the pressure of other professional 
duties, found it necessary to resign from the conductorship of the 
Mendelssohn Choir, which for twenty years he has led with such 
artstic skill and distinction as to bring worldwide fame not omy 
to the choir and to himself, but to Toronto, which, largely throu 
his efforts, is looked upon as one of the great musical centers of the 
American continent. eeply as his resignation in this capacity is 
regretted, it is a matter for congratulation to the city that he is 
at the head of the TorontoConservatory of Music, one of the largest 
institutions of the kind in the world, and the second largest in 
America. From this seat of musical learning professional musicians 
go out into all parts of the world every year, and by confining him- 
self more closely to his work as musical director of such an insti- 
tution, his influence for the advancement of music generally will 
be even more fruitful and valuable. 

Dr. Vogt’s withdrawal from the Mendelssohn Choir may be still 
another advantage to the city. Toronto has no orchestra. The talent 
is not lacking, as was shown at the Mendelssohn Choir concert last 
week, ‘but it takes more than musical talent to make a great 
orchestra; there must be keen executive ability and money behind 
the talent. Dr. Vogt is interested in reorganizing the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra on a permanent basis. This being s0, there is 
only one thing to prevent Toronto from having an orchestra whose 
fame will rival that of the Mendelssohn Choir, and that one thing 
is money. Musical talent and business ability are waiting to serve; 
money is the only requisite that is lagging behind. 

During its career the Mendelssohn Choir has given seventy-eight 
concerts, sixty-two of which were in Massey Hall, four in Carnegie 
Hall, New York: one in Symphony Hall, Boston; six in Elmwood 
Hall, Buffalo; two in Gray’s Armory, Cleveland, and three in Or- 
chestra Hall, Chicago. In 1914, just before the outbreak of the 
war, plans were a for a European tour in 1915, which 
later was abandoned. 

The Mendelssohn Choir will not be permanently disbanded, but 
will be reorganized during the coming summer, and will be under 
the leadership of A. H. Fricker, of Leeds, a man of wide choral 
experience, having been conductor of the Leeds Triennial Festival, 
which holds the Fighest rank in England, and his connection with 
the choral work at Queen’s Hall, London, and the Trocadero, Paris, 
has won him the praise of both countries. Mr, Fricker will also be 
organist and choirmaster of the Metropolitan Church, 

M. C. H. 
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May Peterson Returns From 
Extended Concert Tour 


After singing in New York five times within a month, 
culminating in an appearance with the Schola Cantorum, 
January 31, May Peterson started immediately on an ex- 
tended tour, commencing with a recital at Rome, N. Y., 
the next evening, February 1, and going immediately to 
Texas to fill engagements at Waco and Austin with the 
Austin Festival Association. 

“On reaching Utica to transfer to the regular train,” she 
writes, “my train was blockaded a quarter of a mile from 
the station. Time was pressing and, on making inquiry, 
the conductor said I might cross the tracks and possibly 
get an express sleigh to take me to the.station. A hurried 
ride through the streets of Utica, huddled with other pas- 
sengers, all seated on grips and suit cases in an open ex- 
press conveyance, was a novel experience—but I caught 
the train. St. Louis was reached twenty-four hours be- 
hind schedule, and Waco just in time to appear. Texas 
audiences are wonderful to sing to—so enthusiastic and 
spontaneous.” 

Judging from the Austin paper, their reception of Miss 














MAY PETERSON, 
Soprano, 


Peterson must have been exactly as expressed by her. The 
Austin American said: 

It is easy to comprehend why May Peterson has been able to 
take by storm magnificent audiences in every large city in America. 
Endowed with a wonderful voice and rare musical capacities, with a 
queenly statuesque presence that commands admiration, Miss Peter- 
son graciously united at the Hancock Opera House Wednesday 
night the nearest approach to perfection in music which has been 
heard for many aday. . . The “Bell Song” (‘‘Lakmé’’) con- 
tained runs and trills and tremolos in which was exhibited a range 


of tone heightening the lofty character of a superb technic. 
The audience refused to leave at the end of the concert. 

From Texas Miss Peterson hastened to Chicago for her 
annual recital at the Illinois Theater, February 11, and 
thence to Columbus, on February 13, for a joint recital 
with Percy Grainger; then to Zanesville, where Sr. de 
Stefano appeared with her, February 14, and to Pitts- 
burgh, February 16, with the Fine Arts Club. 

She returned to New York for one day, appearing at 
Newburgh, February 19, and at Cornell University on Feb- 
ruary 23, in joint recital with Percy Grainger. Thus she 
completed a three weeks’ tour with the same uniform suc- 
cesses which have become the habit wherever Miss Peterson 
appears. 


Chicago’s High Estimate of Harold Henry 


The success of Harold Henry, American pianist, grows 
with each appearance. Chicago was completely won over 
by his recent recital. The Chicago Examiner says, in part: 
“The MacDowell Norse sonata. . .. Mr. Henry plays 
him with an affectionate sympathy for his wayward 
rhythms and fantastic melodies. He succeeds even better 
in penetrating the awkward charm of this composer.” 
Karleton Hackett, in the Chicago Evening Post, says: “His 
mode of thought is always individual, there was an au- 
thoritative feeling as though he knew exactly what he 
wished to say and how to say it. The ‘Sonetto del Pe- 
trarca’ was imaginatively played.” Edward C. Moore, in 
the Chicago Journal, ends his critique with “he has gone 
considerably beneath the art of the pianist.” 





Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler’s Sons 
Win Honors in College 


That the two sons of Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler are ex- 
agra | industrious in their work at college is attested 
by the following clipping from the Daily Maroon. the offi- 
cial college paper of the University of Chicago, under date 
of January 18: 


Out of more than two thousand students attending the Under- 
graduate College of the University of Chicago, nine completed their 
work in the autumn quarter with eighteen, the maximum number 
of grade priate possible; one of the nine was the youngest son 
of Mr. and Mrs, Zeisler (Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler), Ernest Bloom- 
field Zeisler, who is in his freshman year. The Zeisler’s second son, 
Linen who is a hegre may Pn about as ro as he got seven- 
een grade points out of his three majors, though handica: 
the fact that he carried a fourth study. . peed by 
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Dr. Cogswell Plans Musical Festival—Julia Heinrich 
and Percy Grainger in Joint Recital—Nevin Quartet 
Heard—Mme. Oldberg Resigns From College 
of Music Faculty—An Interesting Recital 





Dr. Hamlin E. Cogswell, musical director of the public 
schools and director of the Washington Oratorio Society, 
is making plans for a three day Easter musical festival to 
be held in the auditorium of Central High School, begin- 
ning the Tuesday after Easter. The District Symphony 
Orchestra, the Washington Oratorio Society and more 
than 1,500 school children will participate. There will also 
be a chorus of 500 voices. The Oratorio Society is to be 
heatd in Bruch’s “Fair Ellen,” Villiers Stanford’s “Phau- 
drig Crohoore” and Handel’s “Samson.” 


Julia Heinrich and Percy Grainger in Joint Recital 


Julia Heinrich, the American soprano, and Percy Grain- 
ger, the Australian pianist-composer, gave a joint recital 
recently at the National Theater. Miss Heinrich’s rarely 
beautiful voice was heard to advantage in songs by Ger- 
man, French and American composers, her artistic inter- 
pretations and charming personality adding much to the 
success of her numbers. Ellis Clark Hammann at the 
piano played her accompaniments in a sympathetic and 
masterly fashion, Mr. Grainger played the Bach-Busoni 
fugue in D major, the Schumann romance in F sharp 
numbers by Ravel and Chopin and a number of his own 
arrangements. His art has matured since his previous 
visit, and those who heard him were filled with admiration 
for his splendid art. 


Nevin Quartet Heard 


The Nevin Quartet, consisting of Elsie Carleton Small, 
piano; Ruth Simpson, soprano; Nellie Shaw, contralto, 
and Florence Steffens, contralto, is doing excellent work 
this season, assisted by Florence Salin, accompanist. On 
Wednesday evening, February 7, the organization was 
heard at a musicale given by the Home Club, singing num- 
bers by Newton, Nevin and Bland. Mrs. Simpson also de- 
lighted with her singing of a group of songs by Rogers, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Beach. B. Frank Gebest, pianist, 
was also on the program, playing numbers by Hiller, 
Chopin, Mason, Kroeger and Strauss-Tausig. 


Mme. Oldberg Resigns From College of Music Faculty 


Susanne Oldberg has resigned from the faculty of the 
Washington College of Music in order to give all her 
time to studio work. Mme. Oldberg was one of the favor- 


ite singers of the late Admiral Dewey, and she tells an 
amusing story regarding the hero of Manila Bay. 

One of the Admiral’s favorite selections was a duet, 
called in musical parlance a canon, where one voice is 
answered in imitation by another throughout the piece. 
He seemed particularly pleased always when this canon 
was sting and would unfailingly say to Mrs. Oldberg: 
“Tell me, why is this music called a canon? What a queer 
name for a piece of music!” 

“Wouldn’t it be bringing coals to Newcastle for me to 
try to tell you anything about a canon, Admiral?” Mrs. 
Oldberg would whimsically inquire. To this he would 
jokingly answer: “No, indeed. I’m afraid that here is a 
type of canon I know nothing about. My cannon is spelled 
with two n’s you know, and though it sometimes sings and 
often repeats, it certainly isn’t fit for drawing room use.” 


College of Music Recital 


The second of a series of ‘students’ concerts was given 
at the Washington College of Music recently by Margaret 
Darby, Israel Cooperstein, Effie Drexiulius, Mme. Rysanek- 
Tula, William Santelmann, Augusta Bergmann, Kathryne 
Bouck. There were also numbers by the orchestra, in- 
cluding the “Don Juan” overture of Mozart, the Haydn 
symphonie in Es Dur and the “Coronation March” by 

wst. George Dixon Thompson was the accompanist. 





SAN ANTONIO 











The San Antonio Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Claassen, 
conductor, gave the fourth concert in the series of six, 
Thursday, February 15, with Mrs. Albert Sidney Johnston 
Tucker, pianist, as soloist. The orchestra opened the pro- 
gram with Haydn’s symphony in G, commonly known as 
the “Surprise” symphony. It was given a masterful read- 
ing by the conductor, the pianissimo passages being excep- 
tionally beautiful. The symphony was followed by the 
piano solo, accompanied by orchestra, which was concerto 
B flat minor, Tschaikowsky, played by Mrs. Tucker, She 
is a newcomer to San Antonio and will be a very welcome 
addition to musical circles. Her tone is big, yet sweet, 
technic splendid. The concerto was given a scholarly 
reading. The next number was “Suite Symphonique- 
‘Scheherazade’,”. by N. Rimsky-Korsakoff, with violin 
obligato by Wilhelm Marx, concert master, The obligatos 
gave Mr. Marx the opportunity of displaying his splendid 
technic, and his purity of tone. The four numbers in the 
suite were played. The closing number was the “Rienzi” 
overture by Wagner. This was excellently given. Alois 
Brann furnished the instructive program notes. 


Agnes Leist-Beebe in Recital 


Agnes Leist-Beebe, soprano, of Chicago, accompanied 
by Oscar J. Fox, of San Antonio, appeared in recital at 








Our Lady of the Lake College, February 19. Her program 
consisted of numbers by Verdi, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Reimann, Wolf, Thomas, Novello, Del Riego, Puc- 
cini, Troyer, Brewer, Borowski and Spross. Because a 
large crowd of students was present she explained the 
meaning of some of the songs. Her voice is of splendid 
lyric quality, and especially pleasing. Oscar J. Fox gave 
most adequate support at the piano. 


Hewson Piano Pupils Heard 


The following piano pupils of Mary Hewson appeared 
recently in a most enjoyable recital: Ann Brown, Ella 
Savage, Lola Frances McNeel, Martha Lewis, Shirley 
Meek, Jimmie Steel, Winifred Swearingen, Cornelia 
Vaughn, Ruth West, Ora Witte, Margaret Lewis, and 
Miss Swearingen, and the following who are students at 
Bonn-Avon, a school for young ladies, here: Ilsa Herff, 
Dorothy Dnerler, Evelyn Larender, Katherine Hart, Ro- 
mayne Ray, Alice Lemberg, Margaret McBride, Ruth 
Howze, and Olive Klepstein. Miss Hewson is a pupil of 


Mason and Ganz. Mrs. S. W. 





The Elsa Fischer String Quartet 
Charms Critical Audience 





The Elsa Fischer string quartet, assisted by Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur, pianist, and Mrs. Carter, pianist. gave a recital for 
the Thursday Musical Club at 930 Fifth avenue, New 
York, on the afternoon of February 22. The recital 
opened with Schubert’s well known “Forellen” quintet, 
played by the Elsa Fischer string quartet and Mrs. Mac- 
Arthur. The second number was Dvordk’s quintet in A 
major, op. 81, for which the quartet had the assistance of 
Mrs. Carter. A large and fashionable audience attended 

On Friday evening, February 23, Elsa Fischer appeared 
a soloist at the Lenox Theater, New York, when she 
played Mabel Wood Hill’s “To Corot’s Flute Player” and 
“Keltic Memories,” with the composer at the piano. 





Zabetta Brenska and Her Ermine Coat 


Zabetta Brenska, the charming American mezzo-soprano, 
whose song recitals and appearances in costumed excerpts 
from grand opera have been a feature of the current sea- 
son, tells a good story. Among her recent gifts was an 
ermine coat which Mme. Brenska decided must immediately 
be taken for a walk on Fifth avenue, A photographer soon 
espied the young artist and asked her to pose for a picture. 
Mme. Brenska considered that her voice and certainly her 
face ovght to be “included” in the deal, but the photog- 
rapher assured her, with cheerful discouragement: “Oh, I 
don’t care about your voice, and you can turn your face from 
the camera. I want a picture of that coat for my fashion 
page!” 
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Mme. Claussen sang the Warning Song 
from the second act of Tristan with emotional 
feeling and inspiriting effect. Kundry’s Woo- 
ing in “Parsifal” was marked by keen intel- 
ligence, beautiful intonation and dramatic in- 
tensity. And in contrast to these was the 
emotional significance of her interpretation of 
the immolation scene from the “Gétterdam- 

3 was received with marked 


merung,” which 
New York American. 


enthusiasm. 





Operatic flavor was given the concert 
through the singing by Mme. Julia Claussen 
of Brangaene’s song of warning, from the 
second act of “Tristan and Isolde,” Kundry’s 
Wooing from the second act of “Parsifal,” 
and the finale from ‘‘Gétterdammerung.” There 
was considerably more penetration and more 
fervor exhibited by this singer than by some 
of her sisters a half mile farther down town 


2 ( Metropolitan ). —New York Journal. 





Mme. Claussen sang with fine dramatic 
power and intelligence. She never failed to 
impress through fine feeling in interpretation. 
The final number, the Immolation scene, 
was excellently rendered by both singer and 
orchestra and it served as a fitting climax to 
the artistic enjoyment of the afternoon’s 
music. —The New York Sun. 
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Mme. Julia Claussen 


fal,” and Brunnhilde’s Immolation, from “Got 
terdammerung.” Mme. Claussen gave all the 
music with round, clear tones and much dra- 


matic power. New York Tribune. 





Mme. Claussen proved herself in splendid 
voice, both in this (Brangaene’s Warning) 
and in Kundry’s Wooing and Brunnhilde’s 
Immolation, which followed. She has never 
sung better in New York. 

—--The New York Evening Mail. 





Mme. Claussen sang superbly, with real! 
splendor of tone and dramatic declamation 
New York Times. 





Starting an hour later than “Gétterdim 
merung” and ending nearly an hour sooner, 
Walter Damrosch directed the Symphony 
Society through a Wagner concert in Carnegie 
Hall. 

His, Brunnhilde was Julia Claussen, of 
the Chicago Opera Company. She has a voice 
of great power and beauty, and she sang 
Brunnhilde’s Immolation, the finale of “Gét- 
terdammerung,” to close the programme al- 
most as thrillingly as Mme. Kurt, though she 
had to do without stage settings and operatic 


glamour. —New York Herald. 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Thursby Last Musicale—Southland Singers Affair 
—Noble Opens Recitals—Halperson Opera 
Lectures—Theater Club Afternoon—Lewing 
at Women’s Philharmonic—Grace Ander- 
son Busy—Sidney A. Baldwin’s Plans— 
Bodell Studio—Schelling and Brock- 
way at MacDowell Club—Kronold 
Faculty Concert—Notes 


Emma Thursby’s last musical reception of the season, 
February 23, brought together a large gathering of musical 
enthusiasts, and many regrets were expressed that this 
should be the last of these pleasant affairs, which seem 
more like a real Paris salon than anything American. The 
guests of honor were Charlotte Herbine, who recently has 
arrived on the S$.S. Kroonland from London, where she 
founded a large hospital of which she is president (having 
been elected to succeed the Earl of Sandwich, who died last 
year), and Mrs. Joseph Millburn, of Chicago, both old 
friends of Miss Thursby. The musical program was most 
interesting, many well known artists taking part. The 
blind Russian tenor, Vladimir Resinkoff, who recently sang 
for Caruso, and other prominent artists, has great beauty 
of voice, with soul quality, which was expressed in Russian 
songs and “Lungi dal Caro bene,” by Secchi. Marjory 
Shaw, a promising pupil of Miss Thursby, sang in beauti- 
ful style and expression “A Moonlight Ideal,” by Sibella, 
and “Edelweiss,” by Fourdrain, accompanied by Mrs. Win- 
terbottom. Mr. Coster gave two delightful selections. 
Eleanore Cochran sang “Dich Theure Halle”; Mrs. E. Bur- 
rett, accompanied by Florence Cross Boughton, “J’ai pleuré 
en Réve” and “Chant Hindu” (Bemberg). Reba Cornett 
Fmory, former artist-pupil of Miss Thursby, gave four 
interesting songs, “Consolation,” “Titania,” “Tell Me, O 
Muse, Thy Charm,” and “Nightingale Lane,” by Count 
Axel Wachtmeister. Jerome Uhl, baritone, sang “Evening 
Star’; Marguerite Hall, “Les Filles de Cadix” (Tosti), 
“Se ricti buona” (Hackensolener), “Trois jours de Ven- 
denge” (Hahn); Frederick Gunster, tenor, “A Spirit 
Flower” (Campbell-Tipton), “I’ll Follow You” (Florence 
Turner).. Helen Helms, violinist, played “Valse Triste,” 
“Plaints Arabes,” Hubay, Monon Banfell, accompanist. 
Fllis Clendening gave a very interesting recitation, “Pad- 
erewski,” and Mary Louise Woelker recited “Musical Im- 
pressions of Poems.” Mrs. H. Durant Cheever presided at 
the tea table. 

Among those present were Sacha Votitchenko, Geraldine 
McDonell, Mrs. H. Durant Rose, Vivian Jenness Muller, 
Mme. Edouard Dern, the Duke and Duchess de Richelieu, 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald B. Gould, Leonard J. Wyeth, Edith 
Mae Connor, Mrs. Henry Doscher, Mrs. Jerome Bern- 
heimer Mrs. Edmund T. Lukens, Chester de Witt Pagsley, 
Clara D, Dana, Mrs. John Kenneth Byard, Agnes S. Hall, 
Mrs. John Burne, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ellsworth Taflin, 
Harold §S. Colonna, Mrs. Walter Long, Julia Barrett 
Rublee, Mrs. Paul Outerbridge, Mrs. Murray Ferris, Lucy 
L. Lord, Mrs. Henry M. Mills, Theodore Obug, Mrs. Fred- 
erick Hastings, Mrs. John Abbott, Capt. Thomas Baiman. 


Southland Singers Affair 


The Southland Singers affair, February 26, at Hotel 
Plaza, was brilliant in every respect. A musical program 
of large variety was given, in which some well known 
artists appeared. Angelina Cappellano sang an aria from 
“Bohéme” and the popular “Poor Butterfly.” In the latter 
she was assisted by eight charmingly costumed young 
Southland singers with appropriate stage action. Elizabeth 
Schuster sang Rogers’ “Star” and Mesdames Hemming and 
Lunn a Scotch duet in native costume. Ruth H. Schroder, 
a handsome young woman, sang Salter’s “Chrysanthe- 
mums.” All these vocalists are exceedingly capable sing- 
ers, pupils of Mme. Dambmann, president of the South- 
land Singers. 

Temple Black, tenor, has a beautifud voice, and sang 
songs by Cadman and- Burleigh with much expression. 
Ethel Scheina gave an enjoyable recitation and Dolores 
Metrovitch some character dances, She is a charming 
young dancer. ci 

Active and associate members and their guests turned 
out in large numbers, most of them beautifully masked, 
their costumes very quaint and original. Mme. Damb- 
mann was attired as Queen of the Night in black and gold 
with silver stars. The handsome costumes, the beautiful 
rose room and the rhythmic music furnished by the Wash- 
ington players kept things going in lively fashion and made 
this a most successful event. 

Miss Cappellano sang an Italian aria and two songs for 
the Dixie Club of New York at their annual breakfast, Feb- 
ruary 24. 


Halperson Opera Lectures 


Carl Schlegel, baritone, and Dorothy Follis, together with 
Giuseppe Bamboschek, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, illustrated Maurice Halperson’s lecture, “Mozart and 
His Time,” at the New York College of Music, February 
27. Marie Louise Wagner, soprano, and Felice de Gregorio, 
baritone, illustrated Maurice Halperson’s lecture on Weber, 
Rossini, Bellini, and Donizetti, held at the New York 
College of Music Auditorium, March 6, 


Noble Opens Recitals 


The series of six recitals on consecutive Thursdays at 
4:30 p. m., Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, corner ifty- 
fifth street, was inaugurated by T. Tertius Noble, assisted 
by Beatrice Horsbrugh, March 1. He played works by 
classical and modern composers, one of the novelties being 
by the English composer, Harwood, “Dithyramb,” an im- 
pressive, big composition. Much enjoyed was “Dreaming, 
for muted violin and organ, by Noble. This is beautiful 
and expressive, a pee flowing work. Miss Horsbrugh 
also distinguished herself by her *esnon Pg the “Prize 
Song.” The program closed with Browski’s sonata in A 
minor. Following are the remaining engagements and 
dates of this series: March 8, W. L, Farnam, organist of 
Emanuel Church, Boston; March 15, David McK. Williams, 


organist of Holy Communion Church; March 22, Frank 
L. Sealy, organist of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
assisted by Maurice Kaufman, violin; M. Paulo Gruppe, 
cello; John Lotito, harp; March 29, Edward S. 
Barnes, organist of Rutgers Presbyterian Church, assisted 
by Valentina Crespi, violinist; Annie. L. David, harpist ; 
April 5, Samuel A, Baldwin, organist of the College of 
the City of New York. 


Theater Club’s Enjoyable Afternoon 


Members of the Theater Club, Mrs. John H. Parker, 
president, were afforded bits of non-professional wit and 
humor, and given side lights on the delightfully “human” 
side of some of New York’s leading actors and actresses 
at Hotel Astor, Tuesday afternoon, February 27. Maurice 
V. Samuels, author of “The Wanderer”; Billy B. Van, of 
“Have a Heart”; Zelda Sears, of “Captain Kidd, Jr.,” and 
Courtney Foote, of “Upstairs and Down,” were the enter- 
taining speakers. 

The musical numbers interspersed introduced, notably 
among others, Jane Savage, mezzo-soprano; Claire Neale, 
at the piano, in two Italian solos, sung with finished art, 
and in two likewise enjoyable selections by Lulu Jones 
Downing, “Sad Memories,” and “I Love My Jean,” with 
Mrs. Downing at the piano. Composer and singer received 
especial applause at the conclusion. Joseph Wynne, pianist, 
in two well delivered Chopin numbers; Edith Walsh, with 
Violet Walsh at the piano, disclosed a voice of lovely 
quality in two English songs, and Louise Dresser of the 
“Have a Heart” company gave characteristic songs. 

Guests of honor included a long list of names prominent 
in clubland, and the theatrical world. 


Lewing at Women’s Philharmonic 


Adele Lewing, pianist and composer, was represented by 
no less than thirteen piano and vocal compositions at the 
February 24 afternoon musicale of the Women’s Philhar- 
monic Society. The composer herself played the piano 
solos and the accompaniment to the songs. the latter sung 
by Bianca Holley. She also played three works dedicated 
to her by Wilson G. Smith, MacDowell and Jadzessohn. 
“Serenade” and “Dawn,” two songs, were heard for the 
first time and stirred interest. Leila Hearne Cannes ar- 
ranged the foregoing program and announces the next for 
March 24, Granberry Studios. 


Grace Anderson Busy 


Architects, painters and sculptors to the number of one 
hundred or more listened to an afternoon of music, Feb- 
ruary 24, at the studio of Charles Keck, sculptor, The 
solo artists were Mrs. Myron Taylor, contralto; Jerome 
Uhl, baritone; William Kincaid, flutist, all of whom have 
high artistic standing. Their various solos were accom- 
panied at the piano by Grace Anderson, whose superior 
playing was highly appreciated by these artists as well as 
by the guests. Miss Anderson is having a very busy season, 
playing daily for that well known dancer, Roshanard. A 
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number of new singers are also coaching with her, among 
them being Jerome Uhl, baritone. 

February 22, she played in Montclair, N. J., and February 
25, at Mrs. Myron Taylors, Manhattan. 


Sidney A. Baldwin’s Plans 


Sidney A. Baldwin is preparing Dubois’ “Seven Last 
Words,” for Good Friday, as well as the Easter music, for 
his church. He will give an opera in the autumn, and 
directs a male octet composed of solo voices of promin- 
ence. This octet also will be heard in the autumn. He 
has taken up the Godowsky series of lessons for his piano 
teaching. 

Hannah Bodell’s New Studio 


Hannah Bodell, teacher of voice, announces that she has 
opened a new studio at 1423 Broadway, New York. During 
the next few months, she will hold several recitals at 
which she is to launch artist-pupils. 


Schelling and Brockway at MacDowell Club 


The MacDoweil Club, through its music committee, 
Walter L. Bogert, chairman, issued cards of invitation, 
announcing an informal musical gathering in honor of 
Ernest Schelling and Howard Brockway at the club, Feb- 
ruary 25. The musical program given. included groups of 
songs composed by Mr. Schelling and Mr. Brockway, Mr. 
Brockway’s suite for cello, a group for piano solo by Mr. 
Schelling and Mr. Schelling’s “Suite Fantastique,” played 
by Mr. Schelling, with Brockway at a second piano. 


Kronold Faculty Concert 


A faculty concert at the Kronold High School of Music, 
February 10, brought forward Hirma Menth, pianist, and 
Dirk Gootjes, violinist. who, in conjunction with Mr. Kron- 
old performed works by Saint-Saéns, Lekeu and Rubinstein. 
Mr. Kronold has issued a very interesting four page cir- 
cular relating to his new musical enterprise. 


Notes 


Linnie Love, soprano; Lorna Lea, contralto; Mary. 
Zentay, violinist, and Theodore von Hemert, baritone, were 
among the artists who appeared February 26, in a com- 
memoration concert at Isabella Heimath. They gave music 
which interested a good sized audience. 

Janie Alexander Patterson, lyric soprano, appeared in a 
concert with Umberto Sorrentino, at Concord, N. C., Feb- 
ruary 9. Miss Patterson’s most effective numbers were 
the Bach-Gounod “Ave Maria” and “I.o! Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” the latter with flute obligato. The Charleston Sun- 
day Observer said she sang with charming and artistic 
effect. 

At Chickering Hall, March 3, compositions by H. Brooks 
Day were sung and played by various artists, assisted by 
the Women’s Chorus of St. Paul’s Chapel. 





NEW YORK CONCERT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


National Opera Club Meets This Afternoon 


This (Thursday) afternoon, March 8, Alice Neil- 
sen, Mr. and Mrs. Francis Maclennan, the latter 
professionally known as Florence Easton, of the Co- 
vent Garden and Royal Opera companies of London and 
Berlin, and more recently of the Chicago opera; Mrs. Ben- 
jamin Norton Scudder, president of the Newark Choral 
Society; Dr. Clement Burbank Shaw and Dr. Henry T. 
Fleck, musical director of the Normal College, are to be in 
attendance at the meeting of the National Opera Club of 
America, to be held in the grand ballroom of the Waldorf- 
Astoria. ae ht 

Singers of distinction, including Giovanni Romelli, will 
supply the vocal numbers of the program and Claude Gott- 
helf will furnish musical illustrations to the text of the 
operalogue “Lohengrin,” Wagner, which will be delivered 
by Havrah Hubbard. The special annual entertainment of 
this organization will take place the evening of April 12, 
and rehearsals of the acts of several operas to be given 
with scenery, costumes and notable casts have already com- 
menced. 


Julia Heinrich’s New York Recital, March 8 


Julia Heinrich will give her annual New York song re- 
cital this (Thursday) afternoon, March 8, at Aeolian Hall. 
At this recital Miss Heinrich offers many interesting novel- 
ties, her program comprising: 

“Am Meer,” “Frihlingsglaube,” “Geheimes” (Schubert); “Erstes 
“Grin,” “Die Meerfee,” “Geisternahe” (Schumann); “Barcarolle,” 
“Das Rosenband,” “Ich schwebe,”’ ‘‘Allerseelen” (Richard 
Strauss); “La Vie anterieure’ (Duparc), “Mandoline” (Faure), 
“Clair de lune,” “Fantoches” (Debussy); “In Lilac Time” (Ar- 
thur Foote), “Dreams,” ‘To the Moonlight” (Max Heinrich); 
“Daffodils” (Ellis C. Hammann), “A Bubble’—dedicated to Miss 
Heinrich--(Leo Braun), “A Forest Song’ (Benjamin Whelpley). 


Public Academy of Music Benefit Concert 


A grand patriotic concert will be given Friday evening, 
March 9, at the Central Opera House, by the Public Acad- 
emy of Music, H. H. Peppert, director, when leading artists 
will collaborate. The affair will be for the benefit of char- 
itable institutions. 


J. Warren Andrews’ Thursday Recitals 


J. Warren Andrews, organist of the Church of the Di- 
vine Paternity, Seventy-sixth street and Central Park West 
began a series of recitals March 1 at 4 o'clock. They wil 
continue until March 29 and eminent soloists will assist, 
including Merle Alcock, Sara Fuller, Amanda Brown, Tom 
Daniel, John Barnes Wells and Estelle Harris, The last 
named will sing the solos, in conjunction with the choir, in 
Gounod’s “Gallia,” March 29. 


Philharmonic Society Programs 


On Friday afternoon, March 9, in Carnegie Hall, the 
Philharmonic Orchestra will play Mozart’s overture to 





“The Magic Flute,” Beethoven’s sixth symphony (pastoral). 
Brahms’ overture to the “Academic Festival” and Tschai- 
kowsky’s fourth symphony. 
_ Alma Gluck will appear as soloist with the orchestra on 
Saturday evening, March 10, in Carnegie Hall, and on 
Sunday afternoon, March 11, in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music. 
Katheryne Shary Recital, March 13 

Katheryne Shary, soprano, will give a song recital on 
Tuesday evening, March 13, in her studio, 614 West 157th 
street, New York. Her program will comprise “The Mon- 
otone,” Cornelius; “My Lovely Celia,” Monro; “A Pas- 
toral,” Carey; air from “Magic Flute,” Mozart; “Serenata 
Francese,” Leoncavallo ; “Romance,” Debussy; “J'ai 
pleuré en Réve,” Georges Hiie; “The Sleep That Flits on 
Baby’s Eyes,” Carpenter; “Last Night I Heard the Night- 
ingale,” Salter; “A Disappointment,” Harris, and “Ariels,” 
by La Forge. 


Edwin Hughes, Aeolian Hall, March 14 


Edwin Hughes, pianist, will be heard in-ecital at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, Wednesday afternoon, March 14. Bach, 
Beethoven, Brahms and Chopin are the composers to be 
represented on the program. 


Bonnet’s Second Aeolian Hall Recital, March 17 


Joseph Bonnet, the French organ virtuoso, will give a 
second recital in Aeolian Hall, Saturday afternoon, March 
17, playing a program that will contain works of Bach, 
Liszt, Cesar Franck, Saint-Saéns, Debussy, and Bonnet, 


Charles Cooper, Pianist, March 20 


Charles Cooper, pianist, at his recital at Aeolian Hall, on 
the ‘afternoon of March 20, will play a program including 
a sonata by Beethoven, a pastorale and capriccio by Scar- 
latti-Taussig, the symphonic etudes of Schumann, a ballad 
in F minor and etude, op. 25, by Chopin, “Chants Polonais,” 
Chopin-Liszt, “Reflets dans l'eau” (Debussy), ending with 
the “Caprice Espagnole,” by Moszkowski. — 


Second Maclennan Recital 


Florence Easton Maclennan, soprano, and Francis Mac- 
lennan, tenor, who recently made a successful debut in a 
duet recital in Aeolian Hall, wili give a second exhibition 
of their musical art, at the Maxine Elliot Theater, Sunday 
evening, March 25. The recital will be under the manage- 
ment of Daniel Mayer. 


Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, March 30 
Mme. Melville-Liszniewska, pianist, will give her first 
recital of the season, in Aeolian Hall, Friday evening, 
March 30. 


Annie Louise David at Carnegie Hall 


_Annie Louise David, harpist, will be soloist on two occa 
sions at Carnegie Hall, New York, during the month of 
April. The first appearance will be with the New York 
Bank’s Glee Club, under the direction of the veteran con- 
ductor, H. R. Humphries. And the second appearance later 
in the month as soloist with the Kriens Symphony Or- 


chestra, Christiaan Kreins, conductor. On this occasion, 
Mme. David will play a concerto for harp and orchestra 
written for and dedicated to Annie Louise David, by Mar- 
garet Hoberg, the New York composer. This will be the 
first performance of this work. 
The Boshkos at Carnegie Hall, March 31 

Victoria Boshko, pianist, will be heard in “The Wanderer 
Fantasy,” Schubert-Liszt, and in the Liszt E flat concerto, 
with orchestral accompaniment, at Carnegie Hail, Saturday 
evening, March 31. On the same program, Nathalie 
Boshko, violinist, will play the Bruch G minor concerto and 
the Tschaikowsky “Serenade Melancholique,” also with 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Marcia van Dresser Recital, April 12 

Marcia van Dresser’s New York recital has been post- 
poned again. The event now is scheduled for Thursday 
evening, April 12, at Aeolian Hall. 

Beethoven Society Holds Last Musicale 

The fourth and last musicale of the season's series given 

by the Beethoven Society, Mrs. James Daniel Mortimer, 


president, will be held at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, on Sat- 
urday afternoon, March 10. The soloists will be Mrs, F 


D. Smith, soprano, Axel Skjerne, pianist, and William 
Gustafson, baritone. 
Guiomar Novaes, March 18 
Guiomar Novaes, the Brazilian pianist, is announced for 


her season’s farewell recital in Aeolian Hall, Sunday after- 
noon, March 18. 


Cheshire Plays Again 





_Z6e Cheshire played several harp selections at a musicale 
given recently by Dr. and Mrs. Charles Burkelman at the 
Montague Hotel, Brooklyn. 
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Paul Althouse Scores With Elgar Choir 


On January 26 Paul Althouse, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, appeared as soloist with the Elgar Choir 
of Hamilton, Ont., under the direction of Bruce Carey. 
The following critiques from the press of Hamilton and 
Toronto testify to his success on this occasion: 

Mr. Althouse wang in a clear and faultless tenor, and went 
from the lowest pitch to the highest volume and range without 
any apparent efiont All his offerings ranked him as an artist of 
merit. In the “Pipes of Gordon's Men” he reached the height 

of his triumph and received 

» an ovation. He 

sang in his usual masterly 

and artistic manner.—The 
Toronto World, 


Mr. Althouse scored a 
veritable triumph. He has 
a big voice, a tenor which 
has a baritone quality in 
the lower notes, His singin 
of declamatory and martia 
songs was magnificently stir- 
ring, He showed the audience 
his perfection as an artist. 
Toronto Mail and Empire. 

Mr. Althouse made a con 
quest of the audience, He 
has an exceptionally fine, vi 
brant voice, sings with great 
fervor in music of passion, 
and is an orator in music 

-The Toronto Globe. 


PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


Tenor, of the Metropolitan 
Company 


Opera 


So diversified a range of selections well served to show Mr. 


Althouse’s splendid voice and technic. That he took the audience 
by storm is but telling the simple truth. What was particularly 
pleasing was his enunciation.—Hamilton Daily Times 


PAUL ALTHOUSE A REALLY GREAT TENOR, 

Not for years has any singer been received more warmly than 
was Mr. Althouse last evening. Ue is an artist of solid qualities; 
combined with gifts of temperament, he has a vocal organ, in com- 
plete control. His voice, a robust tenor, is one of exquisite purity, 
flexible, buoyant; rich and full in the lower registers, sweet and 
vibrant in the upper; withal, always powerful, and delightfully clear 
in enunciation le is a finished interpreter of songs.—Hamilton 
Spectator 

Mr. Althouse at once found his way into the hearts of his audi- 
tors, His glorious voice and perfect art made it grip.--Hamilton 
Herald 


Foster and David Artists 

Mrs. C. C. Deming gave a musicale at her home, on 
Eighty-first street, New York, Sunday afternoon, February 
18. The artists who were engaged to entertain her guests, 
which numbered about fifty, were Annie Louise David, 
harpist, Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Helen Wolverton, 
accompanist. The hostess added several charming soprano 
solos to the program, 

Eleanore %" hran was guest of honor at the Pleiades 
Club, of New York, on Sunday evening, February 18. Miss 
Cochran's singing aroused great enthusiasm and she was 
recalled many times. 





Vicelpian Trio Plays 


The Vicelpian Trio gave a concert under the auspices of 
the People’s Symphony Concerts Auxiliary Club on Friday 
February 23, at the Washington Irving High 
New York. The personnel of the trio is Arthur 
Lichstein, violin; Willem Durieux, cello; Pauline Mallet- 
Prevost, piano, The hall was well filled, and the trio had 
an audience which listened with evident intelligent _— 
ciation, The program included the Beethoven trio, op. 
No. 1, the Saint-Saéns sonata for cello and piano, op. Ps 


evening, 
School, 


and the Smetana trio, op. 15, in the rendering of which 
were shown the excellent ensemble of the organization 
and a truly musicianly grasp of the works. 

With regard to the pianist’s share of the evening’s music, 
Miss Mallet-Prevost exhibited a satisfactory technic, a sin- 
cere love and appreciation, not only of her art, ‘but of 
her instrument; she produced some very lovely tones, and 
her dynamic and rhythmic conceptions, especially in the 
Saint-Saéns number, were interesting, while always subordi- 
nated to the primary consideration of the ensemble, The 
work of Mr. Lichstein and Mr. Durieux was also dis- 
tinguished by real excellence, both technically and artisti- 


cally. 





Pietro A. Yon’s Impressive Programs for Lent 


On February 25 P. A. Yon’s mass, “O quam suavis” (a 
capella), was produced again at St, Francis Xavier's 
Church, New York. Likewise, on Sunday, March 4, was 
given a Gregorian mass, harmonized by P. Yon, of 
which a detailed account appeared in the columns of the 
Musicat Courter last May after its first production. 

At the two evening services Mr. Yon offered particularly 
interesting a capella work, consisting of “Psalms,” Grego- 
orian; “Hymn,” Thermignon; ‘ ‘Ave Regina,” Witt ; “At- 
tende Domine” (Gregorian), arranged by P. A. Yon; 
“Panis Angelicus,” F. Hamma; “Tantum Ergo” No. 4, P. A. 
Yon; “Hymn,” P. A. Yon; “Ave Regina,” Maldeghm; 
motet, “Tribulations,” J. Schweitzer; “Adoramus te,” Pal- 
estrina, and “Tantum Ergo,” Gregorian. On Sunday, 
March 11, a new mass by Melchiorre Mouro-Cottone, and 
at vespers the following numbers will be performed: 
“Psalms,” Gregorian; “Hymn,” Kothe; “Ave Regina,” 
Grassi; motet, “Occuli omnium,” bass; “One Bone Jesu,” 
Palestrina, and “Tantum Ergo,” choral. 





Interesting Program of Works 
by Pittsburgh Composers 


A very unusual musical service was that which was 
given on February 11 at the Sixth Presbyterian Church, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The program was made up of solos, an- 
thems and organ works composed by musicians resident 
in Pittsburgh, and included compositions by William H. 
Oetting, organist, Sixth U, P. Church; Adolph M. Foers- 
ter; Carl Whitmer; Harvey Gaul, organist; Calvary P. P. 
Church ; Vincent Wheeler, organist, First Unitarian Church ; 
L. M. Genet, organist, St. Stephen’s P. E. Church, and 
Gordon Stanley. The program rendered was an interest- 
ing one and was thoroughly enjoyed by all those who 
attended the service. 





Louis Aschenfelder’s Students’ Recital 


The fifth recital of the season by pupils of Louis Asch- 
enfelder was given Friday afternoon, February 23, at 
Chickering Hall, New York. A large and enthusiastic au- 
dience attended. Matilda Kuhn, soprano, although small 
of stature, proved to have a big voice of considerable 
range and delightful quality, which she uses artistically. 
She sang songs by Paisiello, Massenet, Cottenet, Somer- 
vell, Lehman and Spross. 

Marie Wulff, mezzo-soprano, contributed songs by 
Grieg, Schubert, La Forge, Lie, Manney and Mascagni. 
Although suffering from a sore throat, Miss Wulff dis- 
played general excellence in her interpretations, especially 
in the Gorenan Lieder. Her voice is full and sympathetic 
in quality. 

Charlotte Hartley, soprano, gave songs by Burleigh, 
Monro, Woodman, La Forge and Bizet. She has a voice 


of much power and brilliancy, and she uses it to excellent 
advantage. This was noticeable in Burleigh’s “Deep 
River” and Bizet’s “Agnus Dei,” both produced with 
choralcello obligato by Homer E. Williams. 

An apparent feature at all of Mr. Aschenfelder’s con- 
certs is the generally excellent musicianship displayed by 
the pupils. 

The next pupils’ recital will be held at the Aschenfelder 
studios, 161 West Seventy-first street, New York, Monday 
evening, March 12. 





Edith Mason 


Edith Mason will create the leading soprano role in the 
new De Koven opera, “Canterbury Pilgrims,’ ’ which will 
have its premiére at the Metropolitan Opera House some 
time in March. 

More than fulfilling the rosy promise of her debut last 
year, this young American soprano has been forging ahead 
rapidly in her career during the present season. Not only 
has she developed vocally to a surprising degree, but she 
has grown in artistic stature until she is recognized by the 
critics as a most important musical personality. Since the 
opening of the grand opera season in New York last fall, 
Miss Mason has appeared with the Metropolitan forces in 
the roles of Micaela in “Carmen,” Nedda in “Pagliacci,” 
Musetta in “Bohéme,” Sophie in “Rosenkavalier,” Mar- 
celline in “Fidelio,” Samaritaine in “Francesca da Rimini,” 


© E. F. Foley, N. Y. 
EDITH MASON, 
Of the Metropolitan Opera. 


Waldvogel in “Siegfried,” Papagena in “Magic Flute” and 
Flower Girl in “Parsifal.” In all of the parts she has 
established herself with the critical Metropolitan audience 
and has been received with heartiest approval by the New 
York press, This young artist is destined to achieve a 
great success on the lyric stage. 
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EVELYN 


Boston Evening Récord in 

Miss Starr played Vitali’s “Chaconne” bril- 
liantly. 
can be expected. 


rhythm, facile in 


She is a — from whom much 
Boston Post, 


1 WATER ACI AEE LCE TEA 
THE CRITICS AGREED ON THE OCCASION OF HER TWO RECENT BOSTON RECITALS 
AS IS SHOWN IN THE APPENDED CRITICISMS :-- 


the rapid finale. 
although her tone quality had much beauty, 
there was little variance in its tensity. 


“ 


SHEA TEAC CAC CCE 


ner. It is bright or solemn, depending on 
whether the book before her is open at the 
scherzo or Beethoven's sonata in minor or 
at an andante page of the chaconne, Her 
moods have a shift about them. Her joking 


But 


STARR 


Brilliant Nova Scotian Violinist 


Boston Traveler, 

Evelyn Starr, violinist, 
Auer, was heard in reci for the first time 
in Boston last evening. Miss Starr is a most 
interesting violinist and digplays exceptional 
promise. . . . 


Boston Herald, 
She is both competent and 
tone is well developed. She has facility and 
a certain brilliance in execution. Her playing 
is neither wholly feminine nor does she force 
tone in an attempt at pronounced virility, 
The program . demanded 
endurance and versatility from the artist. 
. Recalled, she lengthened the program. 


pupil of Leopold 


romising. Her 


Boston Journal, 

Evelyn Starr, a Canadian violinist, gave 
her first recital in this city last sent Be 
dan Hall. The program . furnished 
abundant opportunity for the displa of Miss 
Starr’s special accomplishments. These were 
chiefly a substantial, brilliant tone, a well cul- 
tivated technic and musical intelligence. Her 
performance gave pleasure to a sympathetic 
audience. oo hit . 


Boston Transcript, 

Evelyn Starr and Richard Epstein, joining 
hands in the making of a concert at Jordan 
Hall last evening, revealed two interesting 
facts; that Miss Starr is an unusually skillful 
violinist—a mistress of the tone and the dif- 
ficulties of her instrument, and that Mr. Ep- 
stein is a great deal more than an accompanist. 
First they ~~ ed Beethoven’s violin sonata in 

minor, played it admirably. A light 
and graceful, work in Beethoven's early deriv- 
ative style, it requires no less than Mozart, a 
getishes and smoothly perfected formance. 

he two musicians were ready with their ac- 
complished talents to meet these demands. 
Miss Starr was clear toned, light and accurate 
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She made an immediate and most favorable 
impression. Her performance of  Vitali’s 
“Chaconne” was in every respect a notable 
one, notable for its technical brilliancy, its 
secure musicianship, its beauty and variety of 
tone and its virtuoso spirit. She and Mr. 
stein played Beethoven’s sonata in C minor 
for violin and piano. The last movement was 
admirably interpreted. She played this work 
(Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole’’) too, in a 
brilliant and an individual manner, and that 
by every token she is a violinist from whom 
much is to be heard in the future. > 


Boston Globe, 
Seldom does a new violinist come so well 
pped in so highly gifted in 
expression. aioe . In the Vitali “Cha- 
conne’ . Miss Starr played with a 
fine sense of “the long spanned emotional lines 
of this music, serene upon the exterior, yet 
not concealing the flame within, a_ style 
which blended well the elements of authority, 
restraint and sincerity of feeling. 

In Lalo’s Spanish symphony Miss Starr 
showed a wider variety. Her technical re- 
sources are extensive. She plays with an ex- 
pressive tone of good size, but unforced, and 
shows an individuality that is rarely found in 
women without the allied suggestion of en- 
forced effort and often not in men at all. 





Boston Christian Science Monitor, 

Vitali’s “Chaconne” is a sturdy and impres- 
sive piece of music, or the violin on which it 
was played on this i is a ificent 
instrument, or Miss Starr is a_ thoroughly 
trained player and a brilliant interpreter. One 
of these we itions must stand ft ot Brand 

the t any- 
thing. ‘And very likely all of them will stand 
quite unchalleng 

There is no question of the new violinist’s 
tone. It is rich and sonorous, or thin and 
ethereal bag ote to the requirements of the 
music that yg oy to be under her consider- 
ation. Then there is the question of her man- 
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does not scold and her serious comment does 
not mock, Finally, there is her execution, 
which is accurate and clean, yet never so nice 
as to call attention to itself more than to 
the thought it is presenting. Difficulties are 


Ep- handled in a finished way, yet playing for the 


p'aying’s sake is no part of the artist’s scheme. 


Boston Daily Advertiser, 

Evelyn Starr, the young violinist who hails 
from the “Land of Evangeline,” made her 
Boston debut last evening in Jordan Hall. 

Miss Starr studied with Leopold Auer, the 
famous pedagogue of Petrograd, and has 
given concerts in many European countries. 
Her first appearance in the United States was 
Jast year with the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra in New York. 

Her program yesterday was an interesting 
one. The Beethoven C minor violin sonata, 
the only one of the ten which rivals the 
“Kreutzer Sonata” in excellence (although 
perhaps not so popular) was creditably 
formed. Mr. Epstein as pianist played ex- 
penta well. His light, clear effects were 
very pleasing. one 

In her second number, 
Vitali, she showed ‘poise 
dance masterfully. 

Although there is no doubt that Miss Starr 
has unusual natural talent besides her ac- 
quired ability, she evidently has seconded the 
mellow singing tones to brilliant ones. Her 
effects throughout the Program proved this, 

The “Symphony Espagnole,” by Lalo, is full 
of technical difficulties which she overcame 
with erent ease and dexterity. As has 
often been e case with this composition, 
only the first, Teast and fifth movements were 
played. 

Her best offering in tone work was in her 
first encore, “Orientale,” by Cesar Cui. The 
last encore was “Mozart,” by Auer. 

Miss Starr is very young to be playing in 
concert, but despite her youth she is already 
an artist and the future promises well for 
er. 
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LOS ANGELES 











Edwards’ Symphonic Poem a Work of Merit 





It is a far cry from Bruckner to George Edwards, and 
from Edwards to Saint-Saéns, but the very contrast shown 
in the works of these three men rendered the Los Anegeles 
Symptiony concert of February 16 unusually interesting. 

Bruckner was represented by his third smphony, and was 
given a very splendid reading by the orchestra and its mag- 
netic conductor, Tandler. The orchestra seemed to me to 
be in unusually good form. The work of the brasses par- 
ticularly was altogether admirable (and those who know 
this work know that the brass parts are excessively diffi- 
cult). Tandler, who understands all that he conducts, 
seemed to understand the meaning of this work as if it 
were a part of himself. He put a rare amount of spirit 
into it and made it truly interesting. ‘ 

Saint-Saéns’ “Phaeton” closed the program with bril- 
liancy and brightness, and was played with strikingly 
effective tonal balance and warmth of color. 

The middle section of the program was taken up by a 
work that seems to me of real importance. This is a 
symphonic poem which the composer calls a “Melolog,” in 
which the association of poem and music is made clear, as 
it never has been made clear before, by the poem being 
recited during the music. This must not be misunderstood 
as being an ordinary recitation with music, where there is 
a little incidental music and long pauses where the voice 
recites alone. It is, first of all, a real symphonic poem, 
worked out in regular symphonic style. There are no 
pauses where the reader recites alone, and synchronization 
is obtained by the device of regular notes being written 
for the reciter, who must speak in tempo. Yet this is so 
skillfully done that the reader seems to read at a per- 
fectly ordinary speed without restraint of any kind. The 
writing of this was a technical feat of the most admirable 
sort. 

The name of this work is “The Hunter,” taken from 
“The Story of an African Farm,” by Olive Schreiner, 
music by George Edwards. It was recited by the famous 
English actress, Constance Crawley. It was splendidly 
recited. The voice of the speaker was clear and pene- 
trating, and her enunciation so perfect that every word 
could be clearly understood even at the back of the 
auditorium. 

This recitation tells of the hunter after truth. Space 
forbids that I should go into details of it, except to say 
that it is an allegory of extreme beauty, beautifully told 
and impressive in itself, apart from the musical setting. 
In determining, then, the value of this work, we must ask 
ourselves if the music added anything to the recitation. 
To this one must answer, most unequivocally, yes! The 
impression of the recitation alone without the music might 
be strong, but with the music it was infinitely stronger. 
The appeal of the music itself is immense. It is truly beau- 
tiful music. Written in modern contrapuntal style, and 
orchestrated by a master hand, it weaves its sinuous way 
through the recitation, never too strong for the voice, but 
yet (strange to say) never weak sounding, never giving 
the impression of being improperly subdued or of being 
orchestrated too thinly or of lacking warmth and sonority. 
How the composer accomplished this feat I cannot say. 

This is a new art form, and its success depends on this 
very thing—on the possibility of subduing the orchestra 
without sacrificing the musical setting. This, as I have 
already said, Mr. Edwards most successfully accomplished. 
The success of this work is sure. Once it gets a hearing 
with one of the big Eastern orchestras it will soon make 
its way everywhere. That is obvious, because its effect is 
so eminently thrilling. And the style of it will take hold 
and be copied by other composers without a doubt. But 
that any composer will do more than this young man (he 
is just thirty) has done I most sincerely doubt. To say 
that his music is beautiful is to say something that has 
been said so often about lesser works and lesser men that 
it has lost nearly all. of its force. There are times when 
the critic regrets that he cannot find means to express 
all that he feels, and this is one of those times. I find 
myself at a standstill. I was thrilled to the very depths 
of my being by this music, associated so utterly and so inti- 
mately with these beautiful words, and with the noble spir‘t 
that pervades the whole conception; yet when I try to find 
words to tell readers of the Musica Courter about it my 
vocabulary fails me. : 

It may be of interest to mention that it was entirely 
through the influence of the Pacific Coast representative 
of the Musica. Courter that this splendid work was 
brought to the attention of the Los Angeles Symphony 
Society. 

Notes 


Pupils of May MacDonald Hope were heard in an in- 
teresting and well rendered program on February 17 at 
Blanchard Hall. . Those who took part were: Halesia Hoff- 
meister, Margery Botsford, Florence Kays, Marcella Rin- 
gemann, Gladys Bidwell, Gail Cheverton, Margery Stewart, 
Roberta Laumann, Evelyn Ringemann, Mary McConnell 
and Alicia McCone. 

Some forty musicians of San Diego have formed a so- 
ciety for the purpose of combating the evil habit of giving 
their professional services without payment. The president 
of this society is Florence Schinkel Gray, wife of the San 
Diego representative of the Musicat Courter. Its object 
is a worthy one, and such societies ought to be organized 
everywhere, Unfortunately, when the subject is broached, 
musicians. will tell you that they have no other means of 
getting pupils and are forced to have public appearances, 
whether paid for or not, in order to keep their classes. As 
long as that sort of fatuous argument obtains, and as long 
as there are those in our profession who have so little 
respect for themselves and their art that they will work 
gratis, just so long will the present miserable state of 

irs continue to exist. : 
cic Sunday, March 4, the Schubert Club of Los Angeles 
will present a program of compositions by Fannie Dillon. 





Browning’s “Saul,” with a musical setting by Miss Dillon, 
will be given by Gareth Hughes, the talented actor who 
recently came into prominence here by his production of 
“Everyman.” May MacDonald Hope will play some of 
Miss Dillon’s piano compositions, and they could not be 
placed in more efficient hands. Other numbers on the 
‘aig on will be a woman’s quartet, groups of songs sung 
by Edith Norton, as well as vocal numbers in the setting 
of “Saul.” 

Cavalieri and Muratore were heard by an immense 
audience in the great Shrine Auditorium on February 15 
and scored a big success. 

Yvette Guilbert, assisted by Emily Gresser and Gustave 
Ferrari, was welcomed at three recitals last week and 
seemed to give real pleasure, in spite of the fact that she 
sings in a foreign language. The fact that she holds her 
audiences is a tribute to her really great personality. 

Under the auspices of the Music and Art Association, 
Fannie Dillon gave an illustrated lecture on “Modern 
Music” in Pasadena on February 15. Her program included 
works by Wagner, Brahms, Debussy, Ravel, MacDowell, 
Dillon, Scott, Schénberg and Ornstein, and her explana- 
tion of the gradual growth of the modern style was lucid 
and interesting. 

Helen Thorner, contralto, has just returned from a most 
successful trip to Santa Barbara, where she was soloist 
with the orchestra, She was compared by the Santa Bar- 
bara paper to “the greatest of present contraltos,” and the 
same notice said that she was “quite the biggest artist who 
has been here.” High praise, but fully merited, as every- 
one who knows this artist’s work will instantly realize. 
In her recital to be given soon in Los Angeles (March 24) 
she will be heard in the works of Gluck, Schumann, Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Wolf and other composers of the great 
Lieder school. Also, a most interesting and unique feature, 
Cadman will accompany two of his own songs. ra 





Barrientos Makes Coast to Coast Tour in Effigy 





A life size portrait of Mme. Barrientos, the famous 
coloratura soprano, resembling the Spanish diva to the 
closest detail, is making a coast to coast tour under the 
direction of a talking machine company. The portrait, in 
colors, is exhibited in their leading shops throughout the 
country and is attracting great interest wherever it is 
shown by the very characteristic touches the artist has 
imparted to his work. 

Last week Mme. Barrientos sang at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, for the first time, at the Smith College benefit. 





Elizabeth Parks, a Satisfactory Singer 





Elizabeth Parks, soprano, has heen known as a concert 
and oratorio singer but a comparatively short time; she is, 
however, one of the most satisfactory among the younger 


. singers, as reviewers in the daily press throughout the 


country, following her every appearance, verify. 

Last year she sang at the Lindsborg, Kan., Festival, and 
is re-engaged to sing again this year at this annual musi- 
cal event, April 6, 7 and 8. She will appear in two perform- 
ances of “The Messiah” and in a joint recital with Henry 
Weldon, bass. April 13, she is booked for a recital at the 
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Presbyterian Church, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; April 25, for a 
joint-recital with Alexander Bloch, violinist, Corning, N. Y., 
and April 29, in “The Messiah,” with the People’s Choral 
Union, Boston. 





Constantin Nicolay to Be Heard in New York 





‘Constantin Nicolay, well known operatic basso, will give 
a recital on Saturday evening, April 7, in Aeolian Hall 
under the direction of Daniel Mayer. The recital will in- 
clude arias from operas and oratorios, besides a number of 
Greek Folk songs. Mr. Nicolay gave a similar recital a 
year ago in Chicago, scoring a huge success, 
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is a complete course of correlated text-material, 
consisting of carefuily graded Lessons, Exercises, 
Studies and Annotated Compositions. It enabies 
all earnest teachers and pupils to meet the most 
exacting requirements. It is the only text-work 
that makes it possible for the Private Piano 
Teacher, Public School, Conservatory and Uni- 
versity to work in perfect harmony with each 
other. Thousands of schools, conservatories and 
private teachers have adopted it. Many Prominent 
Educational Institutions have approved it as a 
means of allowing School Credit for outside 
Music Study. 


The Society will submit text-material for 
inspection to those interested. 


Investigate the advantages offered to teachers and 


pupils, 
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CHEERS FOR AMERICA AT THE OPERA COMIQUE 


Great Patriotic Demonstration—Theaters Close on Account of Coal Scarcity— 
Bruneau’s “Messidor” to Be Revived at the Opera— 
Music at Monte Carlo 


go Rue Marbeuf {rence Sipe ft 
Paris, February 8, 1917. 

The musical manifestation surpassed all precedent at the 
Opéra-Comique yesterday afternoon, February 7, on the 
occasion of “Madame Butterfly,” presented by some of the 
great Italian artists, members of La Scala, Milano, come 
expressly for that purpose to Paris. Rosina Storchio car- 
ried off a thrilling success which fixes a memorable date— 
the first in the realization of the Franco-Italian lyric accord 
between the opera houses of France, Italy and South Amer- 
ica. M. Garbin, the tenor, shared the public applause with 
the Scala soprano, as did also M. Giraldoni, baritone; M 
Paltrinieri and Mlle. Giacomucci, Marinuzzi, who con- 
ducted the orchestra, was called upon the stage and warmly 
associated with the success of the admirable interpreters. 

M. Viviani, Minister of Justice; M. Dalimier, Under- 
Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, and Marchese Sal- 
vago Raggi, the Italian Ambassador, were present in the 
Presidential box, accompanied by MM. Gheusi and Isola, 
directors of the Opéra-Comique. When Mr. Sharp, the 
American Ambassador to France, appeared in a stage box 
he was recognized, and then an indescribable scene of en- 
thusiasm ensued, the entire audience rising and shouting, 
“Long live the United States! Long live Wilson!” The 
ovation continued for several minutes and was so spon- 
taneous that the orchestra had to play the American na- 
tional hymn twice. Mlles. Davelli and Mathieu—our 
French Butterfly and Luzuki—brought two bouquets on 
the stage and offered them amid the frantic cheering of 
the whole house to the two Italian artists. Not for two 
years or more has the Opéra-Comique witnessed such a 
sight, such a manifestation. The proceeds of this gala 
matinée are to be devoted to the “Oeuvres fraternelles du 
Spectacle et des Artistes pendant la Guerre.” In a few 
weeks the Opéra-Comique. members will give representa- 
tions in Italy, at Milan and at Rome. The operas chosen 
are: “Carmen,” “Louise,” “Werther,” “Sappho” and “Les 
Cadeaux de Noél.” 


New Ballet “Elvya” 


A new ballet, “Elvya,” by G. Ricou, the dances by Mme. 
Mariquita and charming music by M. Picheran has just 
been added to the répertoire at the Opéra-Comique. The 
program names “Elvya” an “idyl,” and truly it is a dream 
idyl of a simple abbé who has very human passions under 
his clerical robes. Wandering one evening under secular 
oaks in a silent park, he admires as an artist a beautiful 
white marble nymph. Do his eyes deceive him or is his 
heart desperately wicked? The white body bends toward 
him, warm arms embrace him—the moments pass. A sud- 
den cold numbness seizes the good abbot. The witching 
woman was but his dream idyl come to him in dreams as 
he gave homage to the art creation. But the dream-woman 
was in his heart as he went away solitary under the trees. 


School of Theatrical Decoration 


The management of the Opéra-~Comique has just ar- 
ranged in the Boulevard Berthier a pactical school of the- 
atrical decoration and construction entrusted to the painter 
Deshayes, decorator for “Elvya.” All the acts of the 
Opéra-Comique répertoire will pass through these studios 
to be entirely renovated. The management will train pu- 
pils in this work and specialize in this department of paint- 
ing which counts such illustrious names as Ciceri, Jambon, 
Lavastre, Rubé, Carpezat. 


To Close Theaters Four Days Out of Seven, on Account 
of Scarcity of Fuel 


It has been decided by the Paris municipality to take 
energetic steps to limit the consumption of coal (of which 
there is great scarcity here) by confining it to domestic 
needs, and the requirements of manufacturing purposes. 

Theaters (the operas included), cafés-concerts, music 
halls, cinémas and other amusements must be closed four 
days a week. All transport must stop at ten o’clock ex- 
cept on theater nights. Museums and national palaces will 
remain closed until further orders. The three “Theater 
Days” are: Thursdays, Saturdays and Sundays for matinee 
and evening performances—when "buses, trams and the 
Métro (underground railway) will run as usual. 


Saint-Saéns’ New Music Presented 


The national theater l’Odéon, has just produced A. de 
Musset’s “On ne badine pas avec l’amour,” using the new 
specially composed music of Saint-Saéns most successfully. 
Although musically prepared by the master himself, the 
orchestra Monteux and the chorus were under the direc- 
tion of Armand Ferté. “L’Arlésienne,” with orchestra and 
chorus from the concerts Colonne-Lamoureux, under M. 
Chevillard; is billed to follow. 


Saint-Saéns Assists at Sorbonne 


At the Sorbonne the seventeenth Sunday matinee took 
place with the assistance of Camille Saint-Saéns, who per- 
formed in a marvelous manner the Mozart piano concerto 
in C minor. The orchestra, under André Messager’s baton, 
also played the overture “Benevenuto Cellini” of Berlioz, 
the Saint-Saéns symphony in A and his “La Jeunesse 
d@’Hercule.” 


Concert by Union of Women Professors and Composers 
of Music 


At the Salle Gaveau, the fifth concert has been given by 
the Union of Women Professors and Composers of Music 
with the assistance of a long list of artists. Among the 
interesting items on the program were the “Four Impres- 
sions,” by Landon Ronald, given for the first time in Paris ; 


“La Chambre |’Enfant” of Moussorgsky and a sonata 
by Léonide Nicolaiew. 


Blind Composer Interprets Own Works 


René de Buxeuil, the blind composer, has attained great 
musical notoriety. He himself interprets his works at the 
piano. As he sings Boukay’s touching “Chanson des yeux 
clos” (“Songs of the closed eyes”), consecrated to soldiers 
blinded in the war, one’s own eyes become blind with tears. 


At the Apollo 


At the Apollo “Les Maris de Ginette” has run beyond 
its 100 representations, and delightful though it is, must 
give place during the succeeding week to “Mam’zelle Ven- 
démiaire,” a new operetta in three acts and four tableaux, 
by Lénéka and Foucher, with music by E. Gillet. 


At the Opéra 


At the Opéra, M. Bruneau having expressed the wish that 
the role of the shepherd in his “Messidor” should be sung 
by a tenor, M. Rouché has asked M. Plamondon to under- 
take the part. The principal feminine roles Véronique and 
Héléne have been assigned to Mlles. Lapeyrette and 
Yvonne Gall. MM. Delmas and Noté are also in the new 
distribution of parts. The composer and M, Chevillard 
are busy pushing forward the study of the work. It is 
exactly twenty years since M. Bruneau’s admirable work 
was first given. The author of the book of “Messidor,” 
Emile Zola, symbolized Desire and Ambition in two fig- 
ures, Amante and Reine, and succeeded in evoking a sub- 
stantiality out of phantasm. Miles. Zambelli and Aida 
Boni interpret these symbolic figures in the ballet, “La 
Légende de l’Or,” which interrupts the human drama of 
“Messidor” in the first tableau of the third act. “Gold,” 
which satisfies all appetites and which also has the privilege 
as — able to give help, will be personified by Jeanne 

elseaux. 


Music at Monte Carlo 


The representations of ballets organized by René Comte- 
Offenbach are always successful. Paul Vidal’s “La Mala- 
detta,” M. Ravel’s “Ma Meére I’Oye,” Lauweryns’ “Inspira- 
tion,” an homage to Chopin, were much aplauded; likewise 
“Les Deux Pigeons” of André Messager. M. Léon Jehin 
at the “Concerts Classiques” gave two pieces by Léon 
Sachs (a well known Paris musician), for violin and or- 
chestra, and three choruses by the Belgian musician, Albert 
Dupuis; one, “Meditation,” after the verses of Verhaeren, 
is of particular beauty. 

Louis Ganne, at the “Concerts Symphoniques,” gave the 
ode to Jeanne d’Arc, “L’Etendard,” of which the words 
are by Mgr. Vié, bishop of Monaco, and the music by Mar- 
cel Laurent, organist of the Cathedral of Orleans. 

Georges Lauweryns, at the “Concerts Modernes,” gave 
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Chausson’s symphonic poem “Viviane” and a sonata by 
Nicola Porpora for piano and cello. 
The receipts were given to war charities. 


“Comic” Scenes 


“Actualities of the War—Other Comic Scenes” may be 
read on one of the cinéma billboards here. 
Comte ve Detma-Hetne. 





Alois Trnka’s New York Recital, March 12 





Alois Trnka, the well known Bohemian concert violinist, 
will give a recital at Aeolian Hall, Monday evening, March 
12. Mr. Trnka will play the following interesting pro- 





ALOIS TRNKA. 


gram: Suite in E minor, Bach; “Sarabande” for violin 
alone, Bach; “Symphonie Espagnole,” Lalo; “Legende,” 

Godowsky ; waltz in A major. arranged by David Hoch- 
stein, Brahms; “Japanese Lullahy” (first time), Joseph; 

“Saltarella” (first time), Joseph, and Paganini’s caprices, 
Nos. 20, 13 and 24. 





Margaret Abbott's Chicago Success 


Many favorable comments appear in the excerpts from 
Chicago newspapers about Margaret Abbott, the contralto, 
as follows: 

Miss Abbott, possessed of a contralto voice of considerable power 


and richness, is one of those representatives who have made great. 


fortunes and reputation in oratorio. Testimony has already been 
made to the excellent quality of Miss Abbott’s voice; additional 
testimony could also be offered in regard to the effective manner 
in which she uses it—Herald, February 22, 1917. 


Miss Abbott is a contralto and a good one. Her English enun- 
ciation is a delight to the ear and her German ig nearly as good. 
. The rest of her program came forth as a matter of lovely 
singing and with brains and intelligence very evident in the per- 
formance.—Daily Journal, February 22, 1917. 

Margaret Abbott has a contralto voice of very beautiful quality 
which she uses with uncommon talent and intelligence. Her Ger- 
man group made the most favorable impression, the interpretation 
being consistently sympathetic and very musical. Miss Abbott adds 
to her talent a very charming personality.—American, February 22, 


1917. 
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Third Annual Music Festival, May 7 to 10o—Gluck, 
Kreisler, Ysaye, Schumann-Heink, Hofmann, Galli- 
Curci, on Wichita Roster—English Opera Enjoyed 





Wichita, Kan., March 1, 1917. 

The third annual Music Festival and contest will be held 
in Wichita, May 7 to 10 inclusive. The contest will take 
up the major portion of time, the festival culminating in 
two orchestral concerts by the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Walter Damrosch, conductor, assisted by a quartet, 
and Efrem Zimbalist. The prizes will total about $200. 
Mme. Fitziu, soprano, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will be one of the singers. All arrangements, as heretofore, 
are under the general supervision of the Musicians Club. 
Owing to past dissatisfaction, there will be no less than 
five judges to pass on each contest. 


Armitage Presents Mme. Gluck 


Merle Armitage, local manager of the Forum All Star 
Course, presented Alma Gluck at the Forum, February 16, 
and had the satisfaction of seeing the Forum packed for 
the third time this season at his third concert. The audi- 
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ence, made up largely of the general public with a good 
representation of the musicians of Wichita and many sur- 
rounding cities, made iarge demands on Mme. Gluck’s gra- 
ciousness of which she has unlimited store, and encores 
were plentiful. The accompanist, Anton Hoff, was ex- 
cellent. Mme. Gluck’ $ singing appeals strongly to the lay 
man as well as musician and she augmented her popularity 
this season to that already acquired in her past appearance 
in Wichita. 


Kreisler Attraction at Crawford 


Fritz Kreisler, the attraction at the Crawford, February 
14, on the Wichita Chorus Association Course, was greeted 
by a capacity audience. 

English Opera Enjoyed 

The Boston English Opera Company, with Joseph Shee- 
han, tenor, and Nelli Girdini, soprano, gave a splendid 
presentation of Verdi's time worn, though ever acceptable, 
“Trovatore,” at the Crawford Theater, February 24, and 
capacity houses proved the popularity of this company and 
the presentation of operas in English. 


Forum All Star Course Artists 


The Forum All Star Course under Armitage announces 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, Joseph Hofmann, and Amelita 
Galli-Curci, of the Chicago Opera for next season. This 
course of concerts, in its first year, can boast of the largest 


attendance of any series ever put on in Wichita during the 
past decade. 
Reception to New Business Manager 


The Wichita College of Music, gave.a reception for 
Herbert Howison, the new business manager, and William 
Wrigley, the new violin teacher of the school, at the schoo! 
February 8 Mr. Lindberg is now in Arizona and it i 
understood will remain there indefinitely 


Brokaw Pupil Soloist at Clearwater 


Terry Ferrell, violinist pupil of Ralph Brokaw, was 
soloist at Clearwater, Kan., February 21, with the Conway 
Springs Band, Max Kirk. of Conway Springs, director 
Mr. Ferrell has filled his third reengagement as soloist with 
this organization. R. B 


Dubinsky at Waldorf-Astoria 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the sterling cellist, whose every per 
formance brings him an enlarged circle of admirers, was 
the solo cellist at the Rosenthal song recital at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria~Hotel, New York, February 18. He is to be 
thanked for playing at least two novelties, namely, David 
off’s ballade in G minor, a most effective work, and Glaz 
ounoft’s “Chanson de Menestrel.” Besides these, he played 
two familiar works by Popper, including the well known 
polonaise. All his playing caused great satisfactiin to the 
good sized audience. 





Thuel Burahem on Tour 


Thuel Burnham, the American pianist who, since his 
return to his native country a few seasons ago, has been 
meeting with ever increasing success in the various music 
centers, has been appearing with even greater frequency 
this season. Three or four times a week he is giving 





THUEL BURNHAM AT RUSSELLVILLE, KY., WHERE Hi 
PLAYED AT LOGAN COLLEGE. 
Reading left to right: Roy Repass, local manager of the concert 
Mr. Burnham, and Frank Bugbee, who travels with Mr. Burnhan 
in charge of his piano 


recitals, many of them before sold out houses. At Green 


ville, N. C., every seat was sold weeks ahead, and at a 
number ot other citics he was received with equal enthu 
siasm. The accompanying photograph shows Mr. Burt 
ham at Russellville, Ky., where he gave a recital at Logan 
College, and gives an idea of the way the local manage: 


Roy Repass, advertised Mr. Burnham’s coming 
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Have obtained leave of absence to remain in this country 
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YEATMAN GRIFFITH 
ET TTT 
Teacher of FLORENCE MACBETH, Prima Donna Coloratura, and 
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318 WEST 82d ST., NEW YORK CITY. Tel. Schuyler 8537 
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Frederick H. Haywood 
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31 West End Avenue, 
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The Celebrated Spanish > 

Piano Virtuoso and Ped- ® 

agogue late from Berlin | o 


Stadio: 45 West 76th Street, New York Phone: 10080 Schuyler 


Lehmann Violin School 


CORE AMMANN ~—_- 147 West 97th St., New York City 


Director 

AN IDEAL SCHOOL FOR THE BEGINNER 

AS WELL AS THE ADVANCED PLAYER 
A staff of the ablest assistantsito meet every student's needs. Free 
instruction in Theory of Music and Piano Playing All communica- 
tions should be directed to the Secretary, MARY G. RUSSELL. 


ARTHUR SHATTUCK 
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Sec’y Margaret Rice, 325 Oakland Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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dricks, Dr. Eugene Walton Marshall, Fiske 
O'Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel Wilbur, John 
H. Stubbs, Edward Foley, Albert Wallerstedt, 


Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and many 
other singers now befare the public in opera 
and church work, 
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ALICE McCLUNG-SKOVGAARD 
MARY MAIBEN ALLEN Pianict AUBREY N. ENGLE 
Contralte Baritone 


Fitth Floor, 133 East 16th Street, New York City 











LADA DECLARES AMERICANS 
APPRECIATE GOOD DANCING 


Artist Returning From Tour Is Enthusiastic Regarding 
Her Work—Some Interesting Facts 
Concerning Her Life 





The name “Lada” should awaken in one’s mind thoughts 
of the entrancing and mysterious Orient, particularly vi- 
sions of flaming skies, purplish green landscapes and strains 
of enticing music. Lada’s dancing embodies all these things 
and more—grace, beauty and individuality. Still a slip of 
a girl, she has started upon a career, which has been of 
short duration but one that is bound to make her name 
famous the world over, Lada chose, her birthplace, America, 
in which to begin her work and wisely so! She has just 
returned from an extended tour of the states, with the 
Russian Symphony Orchestra. To say that Lada danced 
her way straight to the hearts of her audiences would but 





very mildly express the impression made. She actually 
held them spellbound with her delightful works. Perhaps 
much of this success was due to her earnest and untiring 
energy. 

“My work means everything to me,” she began. “Do you 
know how I came to dance? I consider that my mother 
was directly responsible for it. She thought that it would 
be splendid exercise for me and straight away sent me 
to a little dancing class. That was one summer that we 
were abroad. 1 grew to think it was quite the loveliest 
exercise imaginable! My heart and soul was bound up in 
the work. When I came back to America, I finished my 
schooling and upon my graduation, I again went to Europe, 
with my mind made up to make it my life work. 

“I was fortunate in securing a famous old dancing mas- 
ter, who gave me the true principles of the dance. After 
I had mastered these, I toured the various countries and 
made myself familiar with the different folk dances. It 
was quite an interesting study.” 

“Do you believe then, European training is better than 
American ?” 

“No, not exactly. The training is practically much the 
same, but the opportunities offered the student on the other 
side are far superior, Simply because the countries are 
so much older and the arts and sciences have been prac- 
tised for centuries by the people. Why, every little vil- 
lage is in itself a center of art and music. And they are 
so picturesque! Our New England villages resemble them 
in appearance, only. America is young and her folklore is 
less well founded and of little variety.” 

This young dancer puts in about four hours a day of 
study, in the technical as well as the interpretative work. 
She believes a dancer, like a singer, becomes rusty unless 
she spends a certain length of time daily on her work. 

“Only the other,day,” she went on, “a well known dancer 
said to me: ‘Why do you practise? You are not dancing 
for the public now.’ I told her that it made little differ- 
ence whether I was appearing in public or not. I worked 
all the time. In fact I practise harder when I am not ap- 
pearing. On the other hand, while on tour with the Rus- 
sian Symphony Orchestra, I did not get the time to do, so 
because we were continually moving on to the next city. 
And let me add that it was a wonderful experience for 
me and a great inspiration for my work. I am anticipat- 
ing another tour to take place shortly. However, the ac- 
companying orchestra will be smaller because we may then 
accept numerous engagements in smaller towns, where the 
expense would be too high to transport the entire Rus- 
sian Orchestra.” . pits 

“Do you find the American people appreciate dancing? 

“Very much so! Our le are fond of good dancing. 
The recent dance-craze is an excellent example of their 
enthusiasm. Another thing, they can discriminate between 


the artistic and the inferior kind. And they do not hesi- 
tate to do so!” 
Lada not only enjoys the tribute of being a dancer who 
uses her head, but she is responsible for much of the de- 
signing of her scenery and costumes, She also stages her 
productions. To aid her in the preparation of this, she 
has a miniature stage, with all the necessary drops and 
lighting effects. She paints her own little scenes and_ then 
tries then with the various lights thrown upon them. If the 
general effect is good the scenic painter copies the origi- 
nals. 
Her studio, which is at the top of one of our modern 
apartment houses, facing the Hudson River, is quite enough 
to inspire any one in his work. There is an abundance of 
“sky” and “water.” The furnishings are for the most 
art simple and of antique design. The vividly colored 
ocolans add the necessary touch of life to the entire 
effect. The tiny breakfast room is called the “Bavarian 
Room” because of its resemblance to one. A valuable col- 
lection of old German and Dutch plates cover its walls. 
The other room at the end of the studio proper is a sort 
of foyer, with a cozy open fireplace, over which is hung 
a number of beautiful old Russian brass pieces. 

“As a child,” her mother remarked, “Lada had a fond- 
ness for all kinds of jewelry. She now possesses some 
very fine Russian pieces. Old silver necklaces with the 
spiked pearl ornamentation. I remember the first summer 
we took her abroad, how enthusiastic she was about every- 
thing. She was a tall, thin child, whose skirts just reached 
her knees. We were visiting some relatives in Germany 
and Lada seemed to be the source of curiosity to the little 
natives. They wore their skirts very long and did not 
know what it was to wear a huge bow of ribbon at the 
napes of their necks. It was amusing to see them occasion- 
ally peering over the fence, with eyes as big as saucers. 
One day Lada went out for a little walk. I shall never 
forget the way she returned. She came running up the 
road, all out of breath, followed by a group of the children, 
who in turn were followed by a flock of geese. For in 
Germany geese and children are usually associated together. 
They had no doubt made up their minds to investigate this 
peculiar American child’s habits.” i 

And yet this tall, American child has developed into the 
graceful and attractive Lada, the dancer, whose career has 
already shown signs of the great future which has been 
predicted for her. 





German Conservatory Students’ Concert 





Ten numbers for voice, piano and violin made up an in- 
teresting program given at the New York German Con- 
servatory of Music at College Hall, New York, February 28. 
Josephine Torre showed a good soprano coloratura voice 
and James Forster, tenor, gives promise of eminence. Ger- 
trude Pfaendler and Louise Heene united in two duets by 
Mendelssohn and Rubinstein, displaying fine voices. An 
excellent young violinist is Alice Bruns, who played pieces 
by Sarasate and Wieniawski. Others who participated 
were E, Commerford, H. Buhler, N. Lyons, Marie Callis, 
Gladys Clifton, Elsie Dorkenwald and Lillian Ross. 





Anna Amato in Recital 





Anna Amato, a very gifted young Italian pianist, gave a 
recital in the Myrtle boom of the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, on Sunday evening, February 25, playing a pro- 
gram which included numbers from Beethoven, Bach, Schu- 
mann, Scarlatti, Chopin, Brahms, Grieg, Debussy, Ruta and 
Liszt. The young artist revealed a talent of an unusual 
order. She possesses reliable technic and plays with much 
intelligence. Hans Kronold, cellist, was the assisting artist, 
who contributed two groups of solos. 





EL PASO 











Boston-National Opera Company Feted in Southern 
City—Much Home Talent in Operatic Ranks 





The Boston-National Grand Opera Company, under the 
management of Max Rabinoff, paid El Paso a second 
visit on its transcontinental tour! There were three per- 
formances at the Texas Grand Theater, February 16 and 
17. The first opera presented was Puccini’s “Tosca,” with 
our own Saramé Raynolds in the title role. She was ably 
supported by Giovanni Zenatello, George Baklanoff, Maria 
Winietzkaja and others. 

El Pasoans have heard some excellent renditions of 
“Tosca,” and certainly were proud of the Tosca of Sar- 
amé Raynolds. She lived the part throughout and was 
given a great ovation, was called before the curtain time 
and time again. Her numerous admiring friends literally 
covered the stage with beautiful flowers. 

The orchestra, under the able management of Roberto 
Moranzoni, helped to make the opera a success, and he 
came in for a liberal share of the applause, as well as did 
Giovanni Zenatello and George Baklanoff. The theater 
was packed and people were turned away. Saramé Ray- 
nolds has so many friends in El Paso that they could not 
all get in the theater to see her. 

The second opera given in the afternoon of the 17th was 
Mascagni’s “Iris,” with Tamaki Miura as Iris. Tamaki 
Miura was heard last year in “Madame Butterfly” and so 
every one was expecting something excellent from her 
again and was not disappointed. Thomas Chalmers took 
the part of Kyoto and did himself proud, as well as did 
Elvira Leveroni, Tovia Kittay, Virgilio Lazzari, and Romeo 
Boscacci. Roberto Moranzoni conducted again. The 
scenic and electrical effects were magnificent. 

The opera season closed the night of the 17th with 
Puccini’s “Bohéme,” with Maggie Teyte as Mimi, Ric- 
cardo Martin as Rodolfo, Graham Marr as Marcello, 
Mabel Riegelman as Musetta, José Mardones as Colline, 
Giorgio Puliti as Schaunard, and Paolo Ananian as Benoit. 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri was the conductor. 

Special mention must be made of Maggie Teyte’s Mimi. 
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The audience were wildly enthusiastic over her excellent 
acting and fine voice. Riccardo Martin came in for his 
share of the applause, as well as Graham Marr, and this 
opera was especially interesting to Texans on account of 
Mabel Riegelman’s taking a prominent part in it. She 
was born and reared in Amarillo, in the Panhandle of 
Texas, and of course all Texans were interested in her 
performance. She covered herself with glory. 

The chorus and orchestra must come in: for a great deal 
of praise as they did some excellent work. Due credit 
must also be given James G. McNary, president of the 
First National Bank of El Paso, for 3-5 | Max Rabi- 
noff to have his big company stop over in El Paso again. 
President McNary had an opera committee to assist him, 
composed of the following well known citizens: H. D. 
Slater, W. H. Burges, J. A. Krakauer, W. W. Rose, R. B. 
Orndorff, H. S. Beach, W. Cooley, C. N. Bassett. 


El Pasoans wish bon-voyage to Max Rabinoff and his 
excellent opera company, and trust that he will again 
favor us with another season of opera next year. 


After the curtain went down on the last act of “Bohéme” 
James G. McNary and his charming wife entertained at 
supper in the private dining room of the Paso Del Norte 
Hotel in honor of Saramé Raynolds, Max Rabinoff, his 
wife, and more than thirty members of the Boston-Na- 
tional Grand Opera Company, including all the principal 
artists, the orchestra conductors and the managing direc- 
tor’s staff were in attendance. Other guests included 
Major General Pershing and a number of other El Paso 
music lovers who greatly enjoyed the opportunity of meet- 
ing the visiting musicians in an informal way. 

Graham Marr has relatives living in El Paso and they 
entertained in his honor while in the city. t=O 


“DELINQUENT GODS” 
An Unique Book by Frank Fruttchey 


This is not a theological work, nor a volume to destroy 
what remains of faith in this secular age. It is a com- 
ment and criticism of present day standards of music 
and it consists of “2,800 pertinent questions, with 2,800 
dependable answers,” as the author, Frank Fruttchey, puts 
it. The book contains about 260 pages, and the headings 
of the various charpers are: Values in Music (nine sec- 
tions), The Human Organization, Harmony, Appreciation, 
Education, Teaching, Method, Breathing, Motion, Speech 
(eleven sections), Singing (six sections), The Pianist, The 
Spirit of America (jour sections). The questions cover 
everything relating to music, apparently, as anyone will 
discover who tries to add another question to the 2,800 
already published in this new volume. Some explanation 
is forthcoming for the choice of such an odd title as “De- 
linquent Gods”—a title which the author presumably con- 
sidered more attractive than Catechism of Music. But a 
catechism it is, whether called so or not. It supplies the 
thought and the information. Nothing is left to chance 
or to imagination. In every case the punishment fits the 
crime, so to speak. The inexorable answer to every in- 
quiry shows the thoroughness of the author’s method and 
indicates an immense amount of thought. Of course, the 
author must be aware that his book runs the risk of being 
monotonous. It is impossible to string together 2,800 ques- 
tions and 2,800 answers without calling the reader’s atten- 
tion to the lack of variety in the structural details of the 
chapters. But that is a slight defect which is inherent in 
any one set form. The church catechism itself is monot- 


onous. Its variety, like that of Frank Fruttchey’s “De- 
linquent Gods,” consists in the copiousness of its subject 
matter. If Emerson is right in saying that the longevity 
of a bock depends on its depth of thought, then Frank 
Fruttchey’s volume has enduring qualities. No one can 
supply a total of 5,600 questions and answers without long 
searching and much thinking. The book is published in 
Detroit, Mich., but without a publisher's name, and was 
copyrighted in January of the present year, It is to be 
obtained from the music dealers 


Pittsburgh to Be One of the 
Caruso Concert Cities 


As a result of arrangements made between the Metro- 
politan Musical Bureau and the Standard Talking Machine 
Company, of Pittsburgh, that city will be given a Caruso 
concert on the evening of May 5, at the Shriners’ Mosque. 

The Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Ernst Kunwald, 
conductor, will accompany Signor Caruso in Pittsburgh, 
as well as in Cincinnati and Toledo. 

Pittsburgh has never heard Caruso in concert, and is 
eagerly awaiting his coming on May 5. 





Frederick Gunster Engaged to Sing at Biennial 


Frederick Gunster, tenor, will be one of the chief attrac- 
tion of Biennial Week, convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Musical Clubs, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., 
April 16, appearing in joint recital with Carrie Bridewell, 
contralto. The affair will be in the nature of an artists’ 
homecoming night, as both Mme. Bridewell and Mr. Guns- 
ter once resided in that city. 





FLORENCE MACBETH WITH 
THE PHILHARMONIC 


By Margery Stocking 


What an exquisite hit of feminity is Florence Macbeth, 
the little coloratura soprano! 

As soloist with the Philharmonic Society recently, she 
sang the hell song from “Lakme” with such consummate 
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skill and grace as to truly make one thankful for his senses 
of sight and hearing. 

The Philharmonic orchestra forms an imposing back- 
ground for the soloists of the Evening Mail’s Home 
Symphony Concerts, the last one of which was made so 
very successful by the assistance of this little fairy prin- 
cess of song. 


The orchestra gave us Beethoven’s seventh symphony, 
always loved and welcomed by modern audiences, in spite 
of the humorously erratic fourth movement which once 
caused Weber to declare that Beethoven was “fit for a 
madhouse.” How each succeeding generation brings us 
nearer to an appreciative understanding of the greatest of 
composers ! 

Then Mischa Levitzki gave us a splendid interpreta- 
tion of Schumann’s A minor concerto, followed by the 
“L’Arlisienne” suite No. 1, Bizet 

Then this lovely little singer in shimmering white, floated 





picture of the fleet and fragile gazelle in the Alps, but 
giving us, instead of falling stones, those lovely liquid 
notes of which she is so supreme a mistress. 

Again her voice suggeted the joyous freedom of the 
canary in her native land. Trilling imperceptibly from 
the bird notes to those of a most dazzling variety of bells 
and tinkling fountains, completely enslaving her huge audi 
ence. 

As she bowed to us and smiled a sweet response to 
the vigorous applause, there floated before our vision the 
picture of Jenny Lind at Castle Garden, as she appeared 
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down the path formed for her between the rows of black- 
coated musicians, to how adorably and bestow her ravish- 
ing smile upon us. Petite, blond, sylphlike, and altogether 
charming, she stayed with us, all too short a time. 

Up and up rippled her voice, clear and beautiful as 
bells heard in dreams. Vocally leaping from point to 
point, yet never faltering, her technic brought to mind a 


in grandmother's day, the story of whose wonderful suc- 
cess we have heard so often. 
Many there are who refuse to believe in reincarnation 
We are not going to argue with them one way or the 
other, but this we do know, that there is a startling simi 
larity between the pictures and character of the “Swedish 
Nightingale” and our own Florence Macbeth 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, ugh there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


Who Is the Greatest Living Organist? 


“Recently there has come to this library the following 
question: Who is the greatest living organist? We have 
not been able to find a satisfactory answer. Will you not 
suggest to us the answer?” 

Your question is difficult to answer. There are many 
fine organists in this country, but for the most part their 
reputation is not international, though there are a few— 
as, for instance, Dr. William C. Carl and Clarence Eddy— 
who are known across the water. Very prominent organ- 
ists are the Englishmen Edwin Lemaire and Charles M. 
Widor, of Paris. Perhaps these two are best known inter- 
nationally, Lemaire on account of his repeated concert ap- 
pearances in various parts of the world and Widor, not 
only on account of his playing, but also because of his 
prominence in the very forefront of the French musical 
world. Another leading French organist is Joseph Bon- 
net, who is now in this country. He will remain here on 
tour for several months. His appearances have already cre- 
ated much interest and his fine playing has been thoroughly 
j even by the critics. 


Why Do They Come Late? 


“| should like to have you tell me why it is that so 
many people are late in coming to concerts. At the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra concert last Friday afternoon, the audi- 
ence was straggling in up to the middle of the ‘Eroica.’ 
As they are subscription concerts, it makes one wonder 
why people should have bought tickets if they did not 
want to attend. Those who came late the other day cer- 
tainly missed a great cpportunity of hearing a Haydn sym- 
phony most beautifully played.” 

There does not seem to be any explanation for the late 
arrival of audiences, either at concerts or theaters. One 
wonders why the late arrivals have troubled either to buy 
tickets or to come at all. The audience of which you speak 
was unusually tardy, It must be rather trying to the con- 
ductor of an orchestra to hear people being shown seats 
during the slight pauses in the numbers of a symphony. 
How can he keep his attention on the music and carry on 
a symphony in such perfection as Mr. Stransky did at the 
concert? 

It does not seem fair to the people who have come at 
the proper time to be so disturbed either. One wants to listen 
to a symphony as a whole, not as separate parts, punctu- 
ated by having to stand up for the tardy ones to be seated. 
The continuity of the symphony is one of its great charms. 
One remedy would be to keep the doors of the hall closed 
right through any number, no matter how many move- 
ments it may have. A concert some years ago, in one of 
the large cities, comes to mind; the first number on the 
program was a long one, taking nearly three quarters of 
an hour to play, during which time the doors of the hall 
remained closed, with any quantity of would-be listeners 
raging about the foyer and glaring through the glass at 
the top of the doors. 


Do Novelists Understand Music? 


“Do you think that the people who write novels know 
much about music? When I read what they write, it seems 
to me they are very ignorant and make bad blunders in 
talking of music and musicians.” 

There are certainly many queer things in novels on the 
subject of music which make the musical reader laugh or 
feel annoyed as the case may be. Unlike many authors 
who write of medicine or law, and consult physicians and 
lawyers to be sure they have their facts correct, the nov- 
elist who writes of music appears only to have taken h‘s 
own opinion on the subject. A song, or “piece” for the 
piano will be exploited all through a book, neither song 
nor piece having any musical value excepting in the mind 
of the author. : 

There are things in real life, however, quite as amusing 
as anything any musically ignorant writer can say. For 
instance, the writer was at a song recital given in one of 
the smaller London halls, where the accompanist played in 
three-four time while the singer was singing in four-four 
time. The effect was weird to say the least, but the funny 
part of it was that neither the singer nor accompanist 
seemed to find out that anything was wrong, or if they felt 
something wrong, had no idea what it was, Nothing in a 
novel could show more ignorance of music. Both of these 
people, singer and player, were supposed to be among those 
who had “arrived.” 


Was “Butterfly” Hissed? 


“Can you tell me if it is true that ‘Madame Butterfly’ 
was not a success when it was first performed? Was the 
opera hissed, and if so, where did it happen?” 

“Madame Butterfly,” which was written in 1904 and first 
produced in Milan, was hissed off the stage and withdrawn 
after a single performance. A few months later it was 
performed at Brescia, where it won some favor. When it 


enjoyed 


was given in London the following year, it had a brilliant 
success. 

Since then it has been played everywhere and is said 
to be the most popular opera at the present time. Many 
of the operas that are popular today were hissed off the 
stage on their first performance. “Carmen” met with a 
cold reception, which is difficult either to believe or to 
explain now, when it “draws” so well. The now world- 
famous “Barbiere di Siviglia” was an original failure, when 
it was produced in Rome under the name of “Alamaviva.” 
This proves the truth of the saying that “a bad beginning 
makes a good ending”—sometimes ! 


Can She Succeed? 


“T should like very much to secure a position in Chautau- 
qua or Lyceum work for the coming summer vacation. 
Do you think it is too late to apply for one now?” 

It is not too late to apply for Chautauqua, if you do 
it immediately. The plans for the summer are nearly 
completed, but if you write at once to Alfred Hallam, 
Aeolian Hall, New York City, he will be able to tell you 
if there are any vacancies. He is the musical director of 
the New York Chautauqua. 

Your ambition to study for opera is commendable, espe- 
cially as you appreciate thoroughly the sacrifices you will 
have to make in order to reach the goal of your ambition. 
There will be many years of work and also there will be 
many years of discouragement, but if you are a true “artist” 
you will achieve your ambition in spite of every discour- 
agement, 

It is not with a wish to discourage you in any way 
that the writer points out some of the difficulties to you. 
The range of your voice is not exceptional, excepting that 
you range to low F, the majority having low G for the 
bottom note. Mme. Matzenauer, who was formerly a con- 
tralto, has a range from low F to C sharp. For opera you 
would have to sing as high as upper C as, of course, you 
know from the music you have studied. 

It may sound disheartenting to say that of the thousands 
who have studied for opera—all of them with unusual 
voices, as they have been assured by their teachers—only a 
few, a very few, have succeeded. Every branch of music 
is overcrowded, as has been said several times in this 
column. 

The writer’s own judgment in this matter is sustained 
by one of the leading managers who knows the situation 
thoroughly and whose experience covers years of work 
with musicians. He said in answer to the question as to 
the possibility of success: “Discourage her. That is what 
we do all the time when young musicians write to us.” 

To sustain yourself while studying, adds to the situa- 
tion. Singing lessons, lessons in languages, in acting, in 
addition to living, amount to a large sum each month, not 
less than $40 or $530 a week, which is a large sum to have 
to earn. In New York your singing lessons would be at 
least $5 for a half hour, and of course two lessons each 
week are the least possible. You possibly know all this, 
and mean to succeed in spite of all discouragements, so 
I can only hope that some way will open for you. 

For your repertoire of readings, it would be well to 
apply to one of the lyceum agencies and it would seem 
that you had a good chance to obtain engagements for 
that work more easily than for singing. There are thou- 
sands of lyceum engagements made each season, and any- 
one with a specialty has an opportunity to be heard. What- 
ever you do must be done quickly, as nearly everything is 
arranged for the spring and summer at the present time. 

If you will write to the Redpath Musical Bureau, Cable 
Building, Chicago, IIl., and Mutual Lyceum Bureau, Stein- 
way Hall, Chicago, you will obtain reliable information 
both for singing and readings. 


Wants to Play in Quartet 


“What opportunity is open for a pianist who has studied 
very diligently and has unusual characteristics as a per- 
former, to be tested and placed with a touring quartet 
probably as soloist or accompanist or as a pianist for enter- 


tainments ?” 

The best thing for you to do is to place yourself in com- 
munication with some lyceum agency or try for a hearing 
at some musical affair within easy traveling distance from 
your own home. There ought to be some good concerts 
and recitals in your state, and if you could attend and get 
the manager to hear you play, it would give you an opinion, 


INFORMATION BUREAU 


OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


A department known as the Information 
Bureau has been opened by THe Musicat 
CourIER. 

Information on all subjects of interest to 
our readers will be furnished, free of 
charge. 

Artists, managers, clubs, students, the 
musical profession generally can avail them- 
selves of our services. We are in touch 
with musical activities everywhere, both 
through our international connections and 
our svstém of complete news service, and 
are therefore qualified to dispense informa- 
tion that will be valuable to our readers. 

Tue Musica Courter will not, however, - 
consent to act as intermediary between 
artists, managers and organizations. It will 
merely furnish facts. 

All questions received will be treated con- 


fidentially. 
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a professional opinion, that ought to be of use when you 
apply to an agent. 

It is a little late now for engagements during the spring 
or summer, but for next autumn and winter it would .be 
well to begin negotiations at once. The writer has been 
in your city and knows that you have visiting musical com- 
panies, so why not place yourself in touch with all those 
who come there? You might be able to substitute for some 
pianist if necessary, in playing accompaniments. Your 
teacher ought to be able to give you some advice about 
the agents, only do not pay out sums of money for myth- 
ical engagements, Try to make acquaintance with as many 
professional musicians as you can and something may come 
your way. 

The whole musical profession is so overcrowded at the 
present time, that it needs some special talent to gain a 
place. As you are still young, try to make the place. Do 
not let go of a certainty, however, for an uncertainty. 
Hear all the good music you can, and prepare yourself for 
an emergency, the chance may come to you sooner than 
you anticipate. 





MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI—PIANIST 
By Frank Marshall 


Moses Boguslawski, the brilliant Russian pianist, heard 
in Boston and New York for the first time this season, 
is more than a born musician. He comes of a musical 
family, going back at least two generations on his father’s 
side. His mother probably fell in love with his father’s 


MOSES BOGUSLAWSKI. 
Pianist. 


music as much as with his father himself, At any rate, 
the twofold love created in her the tense longing that her 
son or daughter might be a great musician. Thus the in- 
heritance on the maternal side is his spiritual legacy, while 
from his father and his grandfather he inherited the more 
material equipment of profound musicianship. 

Mr. Boguslawski’s father was an instrumentalist of part, 
though not of commanding gifts. His grandfather was a 
violinist of attainments, and it is rather a curious fact 
that Boguslawski began his career as a violinist and at- 
tained considerable proficiency on this noble instrument, 
as well as on others. But it was the p‘ano which called 
him most insistently and the varied talents that had 
descended to him through his father and grandfather, con- 
secrated by the spiritual legacy of his mother, have been 
intensified in the young pianist, who, at the age of 29, is 
recognized as one of the best pianists of the present day. 
De Pachmann has lavished praise upon him, and he does 
not give praise that is not deserved, nor misplace eulogies. 

Boguslawski is one of the tragic and romantic figures 
which Russia has sent to America. Both his father and 
grandfather were political victims of Russian rigor and 
fled to this great land of opportunity, where the genius 
of the third generation has flowered, He is young, but has 
an astonishing maturity, having imbibed the freedom of 
the West and combined it with the aplomb of an artistic 
broad-mindedness, which is not only American, but cos- 
mopolitan—devoid of the “silly” affectations of the “artist’ 
and preferring to stand upon his merits. 





Mrs. MacDowell at Musicians’ Club 


On Sunday evening, March 18, Mrs. Edward MacDowell 
will appear at a lecture recital before the Musicians’ Club 
of New York. The event is being looked forward to with 
interest by the members and their guests, not only for 
the chance to hear authoritative interpretations of the 
works by Edward MacDowell, but also for the opportunity 
to meet that famous composer’s widow, and to come un- 
der the spell of her personal charm and musical authori- 


tativeness, 


FRANCES NASH CREATES 
SENSATION IN WORCESTER 


With Boston Symphony Orchestra—Ellis 
* Series for 1917-1918 


Appears 


Worcester, Mass., February 28, 1917. 


Frances Nash, piano soloist with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in the last Ellis Concert of the season, given 
in Mechanics’ Hall last night, created a sensation through 
her brilliant performance of Saint-Saéns concerto in G 
minor, No. 2. 

Each movement increased the enthusiasm of her audi 
ence, a brilliant gathering of fully 1,800 persons, until at 
the close of the third the applause was nearly deafening 
in its intensity. She was recalled five times and the or- 
chestra added its plaudits to those of the audience. 

Miss Nash has a wonderful poise for so young an art 
ist; her technic is beyond criticism, her agility and accu 
racy of fingering are marvelous, and she plays her forte 
passages with an astounding masculinity of attack. Added 
to all this, she plays with the inspiration of the born musi- 
cian. With her exceptional gifts as pianist, Miss Nash 
combines a charming stage presence and a strong person 
ality that are bound to raise her to the highest pinnacles of 
her art. 

Ernst Schmidt, assistant conductor of the Boston Sym 
phony, again conducted in the absence of Dr. Karl Muck, 
and it was evident from the friendly hand given him on 
his first appearance that he is becoming a favorite with 
Worcester audiences, His work proved him deserving o: 
this confidence, and particularly in the last movemen;: of 
the Brahms symphony which opened the program did he 
prove his ability as conductor. He brought out the magnifi 
cent effects of the work by means of the wood-wind in a 
way that could hardly be excelled. 

The program: Symphony, No. 1, in C minor, op. 68, 
Brahms; concerto in G minor, No. 2, for piano, op. 22, 
Saint-Saéns ; overture to Goethe's “Egmont,” op. 84, Beeth 
oven, 

Announcements made for the tenth season of Ellis Con 
certs, 1917-1918, provide for a series of five concerts, 
to be given as heretofore on Tuesday evenings in Mechan 
ics’ Hall. 

The opening concert, November 6, will bring a quartet 
of noted artists from the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
consisting of Mabel Garrison, soprano; Sophie Braslau, 
contralto ; Giovanni Martinelli, tenor, and Arthur Middle 
ton, baritone. 

Louise Homer and Ossip Gabrilowitsch will give the pro 
gram on January 15, while on Tuesday evening, February 
5, the Worcester favorite, Fritz -Kreisler, will appear in a 
program of violin music, 

The evenings of December 18, 1017, and March 5, 1918, 


the concerts will be by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Dr. Karl Muck, conductor. Sie he 





Christine Miller’s Remarkable Bookings 

The rapidity of Christine Miller’s travel and the num 
ber of her engagements have been commented upon in 
the Musicat Courier at various times during the past year 
as little short of astonishing, But the following figures 
have especial significance in view of Miss Miller’s recent 
naive remark to a reporter: “l am not famous. Nothing 
ever happens to me!” During the month of February and 
the early part of March, Christine Miller positively will 
fill, barring sickness or accident, no less than thirty-five 
engagements covering fifteen of these United States, and 
one or two of the concerts “run over the border’ into Mon 
treal and Toronto. The tour then makes its way back to 
Jacksonville, Fla., with a tlying peep at the Dakotas. The 
remainder of what Miss Miller calls her “preliminary tout 
hefore her Spring tour” is through Ontario, New York 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Georgia, Florida 
Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Louisiana, [Lowa, Wisconsin 
Minnesota and South Dakota 


Some Engagements of Arvid Samuelson 


Chis: season has been especially active for Arvid Sam 
uelson, the popular pianist of the Tri-Cities—Des Moines 
la., Moline and Rock Island, Ill. On February 26, he gave 
a piano recital in Omaha, Nebr., and met with his usual 
He appeared in joint-recital with Gustaf Holm 
‘ and in this 


success. 
quist, basso, in Lincoln, Nebr., on February 28, 
city also he was accorded praise by press and public alike 
On March 9, he will give a piano recital in Rock Island 
I. 
Operalogues in New York 

The next New York appearances of the Hubbard-Gott 
helf artist pair, in their famous operalogues, will be today 
(March 8) at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in “Lohengrin” 
March 29 at the same place: and March 28 at 
musicale in “Pagliacci” and “Secret of Suzanne.’ 
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Tandler’s Narrow Escape 





_ Few people know how near Tandler came to not get- 
ting out of Europe at the outbreak of the war. He was 
in Vienna at the time, partly to visit his farmily and partly 
to get new scores for the Los Angeles Symphony Orches- 
tra. August 1 should have seen him back in Los Angeles, 
that being the end of his leave of absence, but he had 
wired back for an extension. He was anxious to get away, 
however, having received word from Mrs. Tandler of the 
illness of his boy. He was advised to provide himself 
with a passport before leaving as trouble seemed to be im- 
pending. He went successively to the military and police 
authorities only to be met with a refusal on the part of 
both to look up his record. His record was clear. He had 
served his time in the army, and had been promoted to 
the rank of lieutenant. He was therefore at liberty to 
leave the country at will, but, in the face of a refusal of 
the authorities to furnish him with the extract necessary 
to obtain a passport, the matter looked serious. 

On the following day mobilization was announced and 
he reported himself to the officer in charge of registration. 
It so happened that Tandler’s father had been for many 
years “Bezirksinspector” of the seventh district of the city 
of Vienna, That was a fortunate circumstance, fortunate 
also that Tandler applied to an officer who remembered his 





ADOLF TANDLER, 
Conductor of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra. 


father. This officer, the police president, Baron von Gorub, 
knowing his record to be clear, gave him his papers and, 
thus armed, Tandler hurried to the station. The train 
was reserved for soldiers and reservists, but Tandler’s 
military passes gained him entrance to it, and at seven 
p. m. he left for Saltzburg. Thence he decided to go to 
Copenhagen and to sail for America from there or from 
some Scandinavian port. However, his letter of credit 
proved to be worthless, and he was in need of money. It 
happened that he had deposited some money in Paris to 
pay for musical scores purchased for the Symphony Society. 
For this reason he decided to go to Paris, quite neglectful 
of the danger there might be there for a former officer 
of Austria. To.add to the difficulties, he does not speak 
French. At the Paris station he found that the only money 
he had, being Austrian, was worthless, and he caused much 
excitement by attempting to tip the porter with it. At the 
custom house a Dutch steamship agent acted as interpreter 
and lent him three francs. He went to the Hotel de Cairo, 
and then, for two days, traveled about Paris with a 
Cook’s Sightsecing auto. Fortunately he was dressed very 
much after the manner of Rudolph in “Bohéme.” Cook's 
guide took him for a Frenchman, and repeated his ex- 
planations of the “sights” visited in English, and, for 
Tandler’s benefit, as it ultimately transpired, in French. 
He even wandered ahout the streets and, more than once, 
saw people mobbed because they were suspected of being 
Germans. 

Daily the situation in Paris grew worse. There was 
difficulty in getting money. Cook’s would not honor their 
own credits, and payment in advance, even in the restau- 
rants, was demanded for everything. Finally Cook was 
induced to give him money on the payment of a large pre- 
mium. He bought a ticket on the Imperator, only to find 
out two hours later that the trip had been cancelled. A 
return of his money was refused. Lines of people waited 
all day before the offices of the American line, the only 
line on which boats were running. Finally he managed 
to book passage on the New York from Cherbourg, but 
with a strong possibility that she would not stop in at 
Cherbourg in case she had a full load of passengers from 
England. : 

After being in Paris five days he at last took train for 
Cherbourg. At Caen the train was stopped and it looked 
for a while as if the locomotive would be requisitioned. 
There were soldiers everywhere. His passport was de- 
manded and he was taken before a young officer, who 
looked him over and after the examination of the passport 
let him go through. Two hours later war was declared 
and it would have been the duty of this French officer 
to have taken Tandler prisoner as former Austrian officer. 
This officer saved one of America’s most magnetic con- 


ductors from being arrested and possibly shot as a spy. 
Tandler says that in his pockethook with the passport 
were many plans of various auditoriums that he had made 
in view of the possibility of the Symphony Society build- 
ing its own home in Los Angeles. He had an anxious 
moment in the fear that the plans might be mistaken for 
something of a military nature. 

On the steamer he slept in a life boat, except when he 
was fortunate enough to trade off with some fortunate 
passenger who had a berth below. 

There remains but little to tell. Once out of the war 
zone matters adjusted themselves, except for the lack of 
money. It was his friend, Carrie Jacobs Bond, who helped 
him out and sent him well provided on his way fro 
Chicago to Los Angeles. | ee 


Intimate Opera 


The intimate theatre with intimate plays presented in a 
very intimate manner has become a recognized part of 
the amusement life of New York and other large American 
cities, Theatres have become smaller each year until the 
Little Theatre, the Bandbox and the Punch and Judy are 
smaller than some private theatres owned by our million- 
aires, “Just as surely as the miniature theatre with proper 
three act plays to fit its stage has come to stay, so surely 
will the intimate opera follow,” says Kingsbery Foster, who 
is offering the Wolf-Ferrari production, “The Secret of 
Suzanne,” in English, 

This little opera, which contains but one scene and three 
characters, while the orchestra is represented by a grand 
piano, is grand opera from its first note to its last, Just 
as “Pierrot the Prodigal,” recently seen in New York, was 
a real drama without a spoken word, so is the “Secret of 
Suzanne” a real opera without an orchestra, other than the 
piano. The illusion is further heightened by authentic 
scenery and charming costumes, with complete lighting 
equipment. 

And “The Secret of Suzanne” has no story that offends 
in anyway. It is a delightful peep into domestic heart- 
burnings, all of which end happily. The work will tour 
America under the direction of Kingsbery Foster, who now 
is completing arrangements for the remaining open dates. 





Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch in Recital 





The first of a series of three Beethoven sonata recitals 
to be given by Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Bloch took place 
on Monday evening, February 26, at the MacDowell Gal- 
lery, New York, before a large and interested audience. 
The works presented were sonatas, No. I, op. 12, No. 1, 
D major; No. X, op. 96, G major, and No. IX, op. 47, A 
major, all of which were played with musicianly insight, 
and fine ensemble. They were cordially received. 

The next recitals will be March 5 and 19. 
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CREDITS FOR PIANO WORK 


Music Lessons Outside School Will Be Accredited by 
the Emporia (Kan.) High School 


—_ 


The Emporia High School will give credit for piano 
lessons taken outside of school, beginning with the spring 
term, which starts next Monday, according to Superin- 
tendent L. A. Lowther. The system adopted as the stand- 
ard is called the “Progressive Series of Piano Lessons,” 
published by the Art Publication Society, of St. Louis, and 
is in practice now in cities and towns ail over Kansas. 

Although the Progressive Series has been adopted by 
the school authorities for the high school, other systems 
which are considered by the high shcool authorities as 
equivalent to the Progressive Series will be eligible for 
credit. Piano students who take lessons with private music 
teachers or conservatories will also receive the offered 
credit, providing the private teacher or the instructors of 
the conservatory are properly certified by the State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

At the end of the year examinations on playing will be 
held. A board of examiners, consisting of the supervisor 
of music of the city schools and four leading piano instruc- 
tors of the town, appointed by the board of education, 
will examine the pupils. The credit which will be awarded 
on a favorable report by the examination board is equal 
to the credit offered for regular high school work, or one 
unit for a year’s passing work. The credit can be used by 
the student in receiving the high school diploma. 

“Music is considered an important part of an education,” 
said Mr. Lowther. “The city school authorities have been 
considering for some time the offering of credit in the high 
school for music, and have adopted the Progressive Sys- 
tem as the best plan. Several other Kansas towns have 
adopted the system of giving credit in high school for 
outside music work.”—Emporia Gazette. 





Alvin S. Wiggers’ Compositions 
Featured at Newark Concert 


Alvin S. Wiggers, a composer-pianist of Nashville, Tenn., 
was the guest of the Newark Musicians’ Club recently. 
The Evening News of that city (January 29) gave the 
following account of the event: 


The program was made up of selections from his compositions 
and was presented for the purpose of making his work better known 
to local music lovers than it had been. 

Mr. Wiggers’ creative ability was shown in “Lavender and Old 
Lace,” written for the piano, a “Legende” for the cello, a “Song 
Without Words” for the violin, and the songs, ““My Garden of Joy,” 
“The Willow Cradle,” “The Tryst,” “Music at Twilight,” “The 
Time o’ Day,” “Song Time and Silence,” “Undying Love” and 
“Softly Upon the Evening Air,” the last being arranged for a 
double quartet. 

The compositions were interpreted by members of the club, Alex- 
ander Berne and Irvin F. Randolph being the pianists, Edwin 
Wickenhoefer the violinist, Robert Atwood the cellist, and Margaret 
Davies Stanley, May Korb, Margarethe Hausman, Florence Bucklin 
Scott, Annette Faatz, and Ernest Burkhardt, John A. Campbell, 
Clarence C. Jackson and Charles Macknet the singers. The various 
offerings h been so carefully studied and the contents of each 
were so well set forth that a pretty just opinion of their merits 
could be formed. 

Mr. Wiggers writes melodiously and often shows real inspiration. 
In his compositions for the voice and the piano he is more in- 
genious and pleasing than in those of his works for the violin and 
the cello heard on this occasion. In the double quartet he makes 
such demands on the higher tones of soprano and tenor that the 
piece is unlikely to find favor with singers unwilling to strain their 
voices. “My Garden of Joy,” admirably sung by Mrs, Stanley, and 
“Undying Love,” interpreted by Mr. Burkhardt, are lyrics of excep- 
tional worth, and “Lavender and Old Lace,” played by Mr. 
Randolph with full appreciation of its sentiment, is a poetic concep- 
tion wrought into musical phrases that impress the hearer with their 
refinement and charn:. 


THEY SHOULD 
(Editorial fron: the Portland, Ore., Daily Journal, issue of 
February 1, 1917. 

The culture of Portland as a home city is shown by its 
desire for the best literature, beautiful flowers and high 
class music. It has a splendid public library, built by its 
people. Cultured residents have, with the assistance of 
favorable climate and fertile soil, made it famous as the 
Rose City. 

A few talented musicians have found a sufficient resource 
of musical talent to establish a symphony orchestra, which 
ranks well with the highly paid orchestras of other cities 
led by foreign conductors. All of the members of our 
symphony orchestra are Portland citizens. They began 
with an ambition to stimulate musical study and foster 
musical culture in Portland. 

Its concerts are well attended by appreciative audiences. 
Its free rehearsals to the school children have brought the 
world’s best music into practically every home in Portland. 

The orchestra, in its desire to bring the other arts into 
closer relationship with music, instigated a competition for 
a cover design for its program, open to all the art students 
of the State of Oregon. 

The musicians of the orchestra have bestowed benefits 
upon the city many times more valuable than the money 
they have received. If Portland is to grow and prosper it 
must be made an enjoyable place in which to live. The 


orchestra has asked for little help, but a small fund is nec- 
essary each year to supplement the box office receipts. 
This fund has been smaller in Portland than in any other 
om having a symphony orchestra, being only $6,000. 

his year the fund is short b A few generous 
donors could easily make up this deficit. They should. 





Zoellners in Vancouver 


“Zoellners Late But Worth Waiting For—Famous Quar- 
tet Gives Delightful Program—Ensemble Work ‘Most 
Striking,” capped the following review, which appeared 
in the Vancouver World, February 19, 1017: 

Not only the famous Zoellner String Quartet, but Frank Wrigley, too, 
one feels sure, were able, with a simple change of word, on Sat- 
urday ayy | last to most heartily endorse the sentiment of the 

licemen in the “Pirates of Penzance,” and sing a “Musician's life 
is not a happy one.”” The quartet was to have arrived by the Cana- 
dian Northern train at fF and were billed to appear at 8:30 at 
St. Andrew’s Church. large and expectant audience was there 
on time to greet them, but Mr. Wrigley, looking very worried, was 
perforce obliged to announce the fact that the train had not come 
in, and was not expected until 9:00 o’clock. No one minded in 
the least, for the church was comfortably warm and there was also 
the unexpected pleasure of two beautifully played organ solos by 
Mr. Wrigley, the “Largo” from Dvorak’s “New World Symphony,” 
and Nevin’s “Venetian Love Song.” At 9:27 Mr. Wrigley was able 
to announce, this time with a smile, that the Zoellners were on their 
way up, and at 9:40 they appeared upon the platform. Of course owing 
to their haste ey had been unable to make the necessary change 
into orthodox garb, and some of the music had been left behind, 
which called for alteration in the program. : 

The concert, however, was a most successful one; wonderful music 
was “a ¢ from these players, and most wonderful music was 
given. The perfect unanimity and sympathy with which they com- 











LEVITZKI, 19, SHOWS ART ON PIANO. 


Youtu Is Exampre or TEMPERAMENT OF 
His Race ano Reveats In ReEcITAL 
Htcu Devetorment in TECHNIC. 


No pianist, young ‘or old, has ever ap- 
peared here with fewer mannerisms. He had 
no gestures, no contortions, no grimaces, 
His back fitted zorreny into his chair and 
stayed there until he had finished playing. 
This in itself was a remarkable achievement 
in an age where pianists in one way or an- 
other manage to call as much attention to 
themselves as to their performances. His 
playing was quite as striking as he himself 
was unobtrusive. He has gone beneath the 
surface. He made no display of rejoicing 
in his strength, yet everythin was 
cleanly, easily, and expressively put 
forth. His performance of the Beethoven 
“Waldstein” sonata would have been an 
achievement for any artist at any time.— 
Chicago . Examiner, December 6, 1016, 
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bine, and their musicianly technic, place them upon a high level 
as a quartet, : 

The most striking feature of their performance is the refinement 
and delicacy of the ensemble. They play for the sake of bringing 
each separate beauty of the best music into prominence, with no 
affectation or attempt to thrust individual personality upon their 
listeners. This was at once evidenced in their first item, Mozart's 
quartet in B flat major, No. 458. It was played with fine liquid 
tone, the adagio movement with its beautiful theme carried by 
alternate instruments, and accompanied by the others, was _a most 
erfect example of the delightful freshness and simple majesty of 

ozart. 

A change was made in the second number, and instead of a solo, 
Antoinette and Amandas Zoellner played a duet for two violins 
with pianoforte accompaniment, It was “Serenade,” op. 56, by Sind- 
ing, in three movements, allegretto, andante and tempo di marcia. 
The andante was the gem of the three; a dainty, delicate work 
played on muted strings. Next came two Indian dances, picturesque 
po characteristic, which, according to the program, were given to 
the composer by R. R. Depoe, chief of the Rogue River tribe, 
Oregon, who in turn dedicated them to the Zoellner Quartet. These 
were of the type of music with which Coleridge Taylor has famil- 
iarized us, and were played in striking manner with excellent imi- 
tation of the beating of native instruments. The “Deer Dance” was 
a mournful dirgelike chant, the air sustained alternately by cello 
and viola, and in the “War Dance” the mad whirl of the dancers 
ever increasing in velocity, faster and faster to the end, was most 
realistic. The encore which this number called for, “Daims Loci,” 
by Thern, was not only a real gem, but interesting as one of the 
most popular phonograph records of the Zoellner Quartet. The 
fourth item on the program comprised two movements of “Quartet,” 
op. 3, by Jules Mouquet, a restful adagio and scherzo with a de- 
lightful recurring theme. The last number consisted of a “Lullaby” 
by Skilton, which was really lovely; an exquisite air, the sustaining 
of which was shared between the first violin and viola, while a 
fascinating pi t paniment was given_by the oupporting 
instruments. Next came a Polish folksong and Russian folksong, 
both by Koessemeyer, and both so delightful that, late as was the 
hour, an encore was demanded, the quartet responding with “Chan- 
son d’Amour,” a beautiful trifle, the author of which is unknown, 
but arranged by Koessmeyer. Lovers of music in its best form will 
undoubtedly look forward to a return visit of this clever family to 
Vancouver.—L. R. S. 








Haensel and Jones Notes 


One of the American tenors who do not belong to the 
class of “pink-scented male prima donnas” (vide recent 
paragraph iy the New York Sun), is Frederick Gunster, 
who has chosen the field of oratorio, concert and recital 
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as his field. Mr. Gunster radiates masculine virility, mus- 
cular Christianity and the allied qualities. At a recent 
recital Mr. Gunster, far from New York, had to “take a 
hand” in moving the grand piano before the concert. A 
small admirer, noticing the tenor’s workmanlike pose as 
stage-hand, was constrained to remark: “He ain’t no 
tenor. He could beat a guy up!” 

Evelyn Starr, the young Canadian violinist, who played 
her third New York recital in Aeolian Hall, February 10, 
always tempts the critics to say nice things about her. 
Under the caption “Evelyn Starr Undimmed” the Evening 
Sun critic says, in part: “Perish the temptation to debate 
whether a violinist has the ethical right to appear before 
her audience in black pumps and yellow stockings, so that 
from tip of toe to crown of her bobbed hair she is all golden. 
There’s a music to fashions as much as a fashion to 
music. Her program gave her ample scope to prove 
the artistic seriousness which she is well worthy to 
champion.” 


Musical Service at St. Andrew’s Church 


J. H. Maunder’s sacred cantata “Olivet to Calvary,” was 
most adequately and artistically rendered at St. Andrew’s 
Church, at Yonkers, N. Y., on Sunday evening, February 
25. The chorus was largely augmented and gave evidence 
of excellent training under the choirmaster, Robert Hunt 
ington Terry. The boys of the choir showed careful and 
thoughtful interpretation of the work. The special soloist 
for the evening was Eleanor M. Davis, a young woman 
from the West, who possesses a brilliant and sympathetic 
soprano voice. The part of the work assigned to her was 
admirably sung. Miss Davis is not only a singer but a 
most accomplished composer. She sang a very beautiful 
setting of the hymn “He Leadeth Me,” which she has 
recently written. Miss Davis gives a recital of her own 
compositions at the studio of Mme. Buckhout, New York 
City, on Saturday afternoon, March 3, 

Paul Eichorn, a pupil of Klibansky, and baritone soloist 
of St. Andrew's Church, sang in a manner that charmed 
every one. He can always be depended upon to give an 


intelligent interpretation with sympathetic vocal quality 


How to Miss a Train 


Annie Louise David and John Barnes Wells are telling 
of an amusing experience in West Virginia recently. They 
hoped to be able to conclude their program in time to catch 
the 10 o’clock train East. When they arrived in this city 
one member of the committee told them that at the last 
concert the artists were so anxious to catch that same 10 
o’clock train that the program was cut short and the num- 
bers were given in a very hasty manner. All thoughts of 
suggesting that 10 o’clock train disappeared from the minds 
of Annie Louise David and John Barnes Wells; and it was 
just as well for them, for their program was received with 
such great enthusiasm that the encores made nearly a 
double program, and the 10 o'clock train had long since 
come and gone when the audience finally let them go. In 
telling of the experience Mr. Wells said: “After this we 
shall make no plans to catch any certain train, and if an 
audience wants to keep us a week, we shall stay.” 


Sterner Pupils at Bronx Forum 


Five vocal pupils of Ralfe Leech Sterner took part in 
the Bronx Open Forum Meeting, Morris High School, 
New York, February 25. They were Mary Tracy, Lester 
de Varney, Annie Grace, Dorothy Clark and Samuel Critch 
erson, For the past two winters Mr. Sterner has supplied 
all of the music for the meetings of this prominent or- 
ganization. February 15 three of his pupils appeared 
as soloists with the Cameo Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
They were Annie Grace, Tula Miller and Samuel Critcher- 
son, 


Forsyth Compositions 


Compositions by W. O. Forsyth, the eminent Canadian 
piano instructor and composer, are constantly gaining in 
favor. Edith May Yates, a gifted artist-pupil of this mu 
sician, won many recalls when, on February 20, at the 
Wesley Methodist Church. Toronto, she contributed the 
following Forsyth compositions at a “Made in Canada” 
concert: “A Night in June,” “By the Sea” and “On the 
Highway.” 
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BRIDGEPORT ORATORIO SOCIETY 
SINGS “THE DREAM OF GERONTIUS” 


Excellence of Production Due to Dr. Arthur Mees— 
Mary Jordan, Merlin Davies and Heinrich 
Meyn, Soloists 


Those New York music lovers who extol the excellence 
of various oratorio societies would do well to take an 
hour-and-a-half ride from the Grand Central Station to 
Bridgeport. For in this Connecticut city may be found a 
society which, for its splendid ensemble and artistic work, 
is not to be surpassed by any similar organization in this 
country. The credit for this excellent achievement is due 
to Dr. Arthur Mees and to the fact that he is able to 
imbue his chorus with the same inspirational spirit as that 
which animates his every endeavor and which renders any 
work possible, no matter how difficult. Rarely indeed is 
one privileged to hear such a choral body wherein a tonal 
halance of such excellence is preserved throughout an en- 
tire work and where the tone quality itself is so rich. 

On Tuesday evening, February 27, the Bridgeport Ora- 
torio Society presented Edward Elgar's difficult work, “The 


DR. ARTHUR MEES, 
Conductor of the Bridgeport Oratorio Society. 


Dream of Gerontius,” a work which is seldom performed 
because of this difficulty. The poem, written by John Henry 
Newman, has been characterized as the happiest effort to 
represent the unseen world that has been made since the 
time of Dante, and as being unsurpassed for grandeur of 
outline, purity ‘of tone and radiance of tonal effect. Elgar’s 
setting is the result of eight years’ study and was given 
its first performance at the Birmingham (England) Fes- 
tival of 1900, under the direction of Hans Richter. There 
are some very remarkable choral numbers, chief among 
them being the chorus of demons, who assemble, hungry 
and wild, to claim their property as the soul of Gerontius 
approaches the judgment hall under the guidance of the 
Guardian Angel. As sung at this performance this chorus 
assumed a demoniac beauty which was truly awesome in 
its effect. Another choral number which aroused the spe- 
cial admiration of the listeners was the closing hymn of 
praise, sung by the souls and the angelicals, which was as 
beautiful in its sublimity as the former number had been 
horrible in its degradation. Dr. Mees merits the unstinted 
praise of all music lovers present if only for these two 
splendidly sung chorals, and when the entire work is taken 
into consideration the full measure of Bridgeport’s grati- 
tude may be realized. 

Divided into two parts, the first enlists the services of 
a tener in the role of Gerontius and of a bass as the 
priest. Merlin Davies was the tenor on this occasion, 
singing the role in an altogether adequate manner and 
portraying the agony of the dying Gerontius in a most dra- 
matic fashion. The part of the priest was sung by Hein- 
rich Meyn, who lent to his numbers a dignity of aspect and 
a rich and beautiful tonal quality which added to the suc- 
cess of the evening. In part second Mr. Davies sang the 
music for the soul of Gerontius, while Mr. Meyn was 
equally successful as the Angel of the Agony. It was in the 
second part also that Mary Jordan, contralto, displayed her 
versatility as well as the wondrous beauty of her voice, for 
she sang the role of the Guardian Angel—a part written 
for mezzo-soprano—with a sympathetic insight and a 
beauty of tone which it would be extremely difficult to 
equal. She makes the role a dominant factor in the work, 
and it is difficult to recall an artist who has infused her 
personality so successfully into the work, making it the ap- 
parent expression of her very soul. Then, too, the part 
gives Miss Jordan a rare opportunity for displaying the 
unusual beauty of her high register, and that of her low 
register as well. Her singing added immeasurably to the 
excellence of the entire work. ~- 

An orchestra of fifty picked men from the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, with Alexander Saslavsky as con- 
certmeister, gave material assistance, at the same time per- 
mitting Dr. Mees to show his prowess as a conductor of 
orchestra, and it is an ability which Dr. Mees possesses in a 
marked degree. Especially beautiful was the prelude to 
the second part, which in its ethereal delicacy suggests the 
flight of the Soul of Gerontius through space. The idea 
of unearthly beauty was preserved in a most realistic 
manner. 

Marvy L., Peck, at the piano, added her share to the gen- 


eral excellence of the program by her sympathetic accom- 
paniments. 

Sincere appreciation on the part of the audience which 
filled the Casino testified to the enjoyment of all who 
heard this splendid concert, which upheld in such a decided 
measure the high standard which this society has main- 
tained for the past six seasons, 





Adele Katz and Frances Sonin in Recital 


An interesting joint recital was enjoyed by a large audi- 
ence at Aeolian Hall, New York, on Thursday evening, 
February 22. Adele Katz opened the program with Moz- 
art’s fantasia, C minor, Beethoven’s minuett, E flat major, 
and Brahms’ rhapsody, E flat major, which she played with 
fire and spirit, eliciting rounds of applause. Later she gave 
numbers by Debussy, Faure. Sapelnikoff, Chopin and 
Mozart. 

Frances Sonin has a charming soprano voice, especially 
good in the middle register. It is not a large voice but 
it is sweet and full of sympathy. Her rendition of two 
Russian folksongs is worthy of commendation. A song 
by Mana Zucca, entitled “Mother Dear,” was much liked by 
all. Both artists were encored and received quantities of 
floral tributes. 





Galli-Curci to the Rescue Again 


Galli-Curci, the brilliant coloratura soprano, is making 
history in the concert world to a degree no less remarkable 
than she did in operatic circles. On February 15, she filled 
an engagement in Detroit, taking the place of Emmy 
Destinn, who is unable to leave her native Bohemia. A 
few days following her appearance there came the news of 
the unfortunate accident to Mme. Schumann-Heink, and 
the cancellation of her Ore Once more the local 
manager sent out an S. and once more Galli- Curci 
comes to the rescue. She will therefore, appear in Detroit 
on March 20, making her second substitute appearance 
there within five weeks. It is a unique experience and is 
the best possible proof that the artist “made good” on her 
first visit. 





Louise MacMahan’s Busy Season 


the popular soprano, who is having a 
busy season, recently sang at a “Scotch Concert,” in Jersey 
City, and Trenton, N. J., with appearances also in Glen 
Ridge, Arlington, Roseville, N. J.. and Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

James O. Boone, Miss MacMahan’s personal representa- 
tive, is now arranging and booking an extensive tour for 
this artist, which will cover the Southern States. 
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Beatrice MacCue, a Well Liked Contralto 


_ During the past decade American singers have been rap- 
idly coming to the fore and establishing themselves in 
the musical life of this country. Time was when the 
American artist was regarded seriously. Today, Ameri- 
cans are steadily and persistently raising the banner em- 
blematic of native art, and are now recognized in the 
manner they deserve. It would require a long list to enu- 
merate the names of those who have already achieved suc- 
cess, and the list is being augmented rapidly. 

Two years ago, no one expected that the daughter of 
the President of the United Crates would enter the ranks 
of the artistic class, Yet today, Margaret Woodrow Wil- 











ae 
BEATRICE MacCUE. 


son has taken her place as an artist and won recognition 
as such, Last summer she gave a recital at the Ocean 
Grove Auditorium and was applauded by over 5,000 peo- 
ple. On that occasion she had the assistance of Beatrice 
MacCue, a young contralto from Ohio, studying in New 
York. Miss MacCue won favorable commendation for the 
high degree she had attained as a singer, as well as for 
the richness of her voice. She has labored faithfully and 
well, so that she is today, like Miss Wilson, an artist of 
whom America may be proud. : ; 

Miss MacCue is possessed of other qualifications that 
make for success in her chosen field of endeavor, such as 
reliable musicianhip, charm of personality, compelling 
stage presence and versatility. Her festival and concert 
appearances during the past three years have merited favor- 
able commendation. For example, the New York Amer- 
ican said she “displayed a pleasing voice”; the Utica Dis- 
patch, that she has “a rich mezzo voice, is a pure contralto 
of much warmth and volume”: the Reading Eagle that 
“her voice has been carefully trained, is rich and full and 
possessess an enviable smoothness in tone quality” ; the 
Cleveland Press that she has “a magnificent voice, one 
that combines a superb quality with remarkable volume.’ 


Povla Frijsh’s New York Recital : 
a Genuine Artistic Triumph 


Among the things which are worth waiting a long time 
for is a recital by Povla Frijsh. So thought the representa- 
tive New York audience which heard Mme. Frijsh on Sat- 


urday afternoon, March 3, at Aeolian Hall. Scheduled to 
be given a month earlier, it had to be postponed because 
of the singer’s indisposition, but those who attended felt 
amply repaid for the long period of waiting. Mme. Frijsh 
is an artist, and such an artist as one finds seldom even in 
such a crowded musical season as has been that of New 
York this year. And among those who listened were such 
artists as Marcella Sembrich, who applauded the fair singer 
with unusual enthusiasm. Music lovers not only came to 
hear Mme. Frijsh, but they remained until the very end of 
her program, and then insisted upon extras until she laugh- 
ingly made them understand that she could give them noth- 
ing more on this occasion. 

me. Frijsh’s entire program was in French and Ger- 
man, the major portion being devoted to the former. Bach’s 
“Bist du bei mir” was the opening number, and others in 
this first group were Mozart’s ariette, “Dans un bois soli- 
taire et sombre” and two Handel numbers, “Strophes de 
Cleopatre” and “Plaisir qui Passe.” Even from the very 
first her audience realized that the artist is paramount in 
this singer, and from that until the end of the program 
this impression was increased with each succeeding song 
until it culminated in a dramatic interpretation of Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Hopak.” Although it is difficult to designate 
certain numbers as being more beautifully sung than others, 
when each was so an given, still several are worthy of 
special praise. Chabrier’s “Les Cigales” was given with a 
delicacy, a beauty of tone and a finished art which com- 
pletely captivated the audience and made it necessary for 
Mme. Frijsh to repeat it before continuing with her pro- 
gram. Full of dramatic fervor and tense moments was 
her interpretation of “!’Intruse” (Fevrier), which her audi- 
ence would fain have had her repeat. However, she did 
consent to a repetition of Schumann’s “Viel Gluck zur 
Reise, Schwalben.” And here it must be stated that Mme. 
Frijsh’s diction, whether in French or German, is a worthy 
object lesson for students, its purity and clarity marking 
it was well nigh perfect. By way of novelty Mme. Frijsh 
gave Stravinsky’s “Pastorale,” wherein the singer intones 


the entire number without words. A singer less of an ar- 
tist than Mme. Frijsh would have made the number sound 
like a vocal exercise, but upon her lips it became a work of 
vivid beauty. 

Her program also included “Mignon” (Gounod), “Chant 
Maritime” (D’Indy), “Chevaux de Bois” (Debussy), 
“Sainte” (Ravel), “Ronde” (Lakeu), “Tournoiement” 
(Saint-Saéns), “Lehn’ dein Wang” (Schumann), “Sa- 
phische Ode” (Brahms), “La Reine de la Mer” (Borodin), 
sung by special request, and “Aux Bords du Don,” by 
Moussorgsky. 





Grainger Evening With the 
New York Philharmonic 


To be sure the Philharmonic did play the Schumann 
“Manfred” overture and Brahms’ second symphony to 
begin with, played them very well too as a matter of fact, 
except that a little faster tempo in the allegretto of the 
Brahms symphony would have made it more effective. 
After the intermission Mr. Grainger made his first appear- 
ance,.playing one of his favorite war horses, Saint-Saéns’ G 
minor concerto. There was the rhythm and vigor which 
are inevitably characteristic of Grainger’s work as a pian- 
ist and for which one can forgive him more than an occa- 
sional slip or slur of technic. After a brilliant perform- 
ance he was recalled again and again. Then all the xylo- 
phones, and marimbaphones and nabimbaphones, in fact, 
all kinds of phones except telephones, were brought on the 
stage, P. A. G. himself came back to the piano, Josef 
Stransky stepped on to the conductor's platform, and they 
were off to a fair start in the Australian tone poem, other- 
wise known as the orchestral suite “In a Nutshell.” This 
work was described at length in the Musica Courter at 
the time of its original production at Norfolk, Conn., in 
the summer of 1916, so there need be no extended refer- 
ence to its contents in this review. Most of it is frank, 
straightforward music, with real tunes and marked rhythm, 
music of the kind which makes old fogies raise their eye- 
brows when it is presented at a serious concert. The 
“Pastorale,” however—the least effective number of the 
suite—cannot be described as either frank or straightfor- 
ward, There are harmonic experiments of every kind, 
class and variety ever conceived. The second number, 
“Gay but Wistful,” and the final number, “The Gum Suck- 
ers’ March,” one of the best marches written since the 
palmy days of John Philip Sousa, are most effective. The 
audience seemed hardly to get the spirit in which the 
thing was done. The applause was decidedly lukewarm 
throughout, although the orchestra and Mr. Grainger put 
their best efforts into its presentation. 





Leginska Benefit Recital, March 16 


Ethel Leginska, pianist, will devote the proceeds of her 
third and last recital at Carnegie Hall, March 16, to the 
benefit of the People’s Symphony Concerts One Hundred 
Thousand Dollar Endowment Fund, now being raised to 
extend the work that the society is doing in bringing good 
music to the masses. The concert will be under the 
patronage of Mrs, Andrew Carnegie, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Mrs, S. R. Guggenheim, Mrs. H. Fairfield Osborn, Mrs. 
Hugo Reisinger, Mrs. Walter B. James, Mrs. John Green- 
ough, Mrs. James Speyer, John W. Frothingham, Mrs. S. 
Mallet-Prevost, the Misses Lewishon, Mrs. John Henry 
Hammond, Mrs. William Church Osborn, Mrs. Charles R. 
Flint, Mrs. Pierre Mali, Mrs. W. Bayard Cutting, Mrs. 
Julius Beers, Mrs. Martin Vogel, Mrs. Heinrich Meyn, 
Mrs. Edmund P. Rogers, Mrs. J. Keyser, Walter L. 
Bogert, Mrs. George R. Mosle, Mrs, A. E, Goodhart, Vic- 


tor Harris, Mrs. G. E. Satterthwaite, Mrs Douglas Rob- 
inson, and Mrs. Charles H. Ditson. 

The Hy coe will include the Rameau, gavotte and 
variations, Daquin, “Le Coucou,” Beethoven’s two dances 
in C major and G major, and rondo a cappricio; chopin’s 
nocturne in C minor, op. 48, and scherzo in B minor, op. 
20, MacDowell’s “Keltic’ sonata, Leschetizky’s etude 
“Heroique,” Liszt’s “Legend of St. Francis,” and Schulz- 
Evler’s Arabesques on the “Blue Danube Valse.” 


GRAVEURE 


=== IS GREATEST == 


BARITONE 


Becotan-Braiton Has Scorrism Rites Hatt Avvrence 
Ecstatic Over His Sonas., 


BY REDFERN MASON 

Louis Graveure is the greatest baritone of our generation. 
That is the impression, clear cut and wundimmed by any 
shadow of doubt, left on my mind by last night's recital in 
Scottish Rite Hall, Mr. Graveure has all the vocal virtues— 
tone quality, breath control, dynamic variety and interpre- 
tative range. 

His first song was Robert Franz’s “Bitte,” the lovely Lied 
in which the composer sings his devotion to his wife. It 
was sung so beautifully that the audience at once recognized 
the singer as a master and settled down to admire and to 
rejoice. I never knew an audience so quickly and so en 
tirely conquered. 

This Belgian-Briton he was born in Belgium and educated 
in England—-is not merely endowed by nature with a glorious 
voice; hig art is so perfect that he seems instinctively to do 
the right thing. He can make the rafters ring with a tone 
of heroic bigness; he can sing a pianissimo so delicately and 
purely that Lehmann or Sembrich might envy him 


FREE REIN TO FANCY. 


One does not think about his method. Hiw art is so con 
summate that he can give free rein to fancy and emotion. 
Phrases which most singers would split in the middle, or 
evince distress at the end, flow from his lips with an case 
that may well be the admiration and despair of all save a 
chosen few among the aristocracy of contemporary singers 
No wonder Madame Culp was enthusiastic about him, 

And Graveure is no begrudgirg economist of his voice. 
It is so ample that he can be prodigal. That exquisite tone, 
light as thistledown, which he got in Debussy’s “Le Soir” I 
have not been heard since Charles Gilibert revealed to us the 
beauty of Gallic song. His phrasing is as perfect as Bonci's 
and, in the matter of interpretation, he has Gogorza's 
variety combined with a primitive depth which the Spaniard 
sacrified when he went with the multitude to ape society. 


DARES TO BE ORIGINAL. 


Moreover, Graveure dares to be original in the making of 
his program. He sang five Schubert songs and only one of 
them, “Danksgesang an dem Bach,” was familiar. “An die 
untergehende Sonne,” in the same group, was a miracle of 
pure Lied singing, the tone lying so softly on the breath 
that it came from his lips with effortless spontaneity. 

There were English songs, too—songs that were sung by 
the England of Catholic pathy such Merrie England ditties 
as “Westron Wynde” and “Sumer Is Icumen In.” He sang 
them with an eloquence and a charm that left us all thrilled 
with gratitude. 

Every now and then, just often enough to keep alive our 
helief in the divinity of song, a great artist comes upon the 
scene, and straightway the age of faith returns. Such an 
artist is Louis Graveure. His art is a revelation. If Scottish 
Rite Hail is not packed to the door next Saturday afternoon 
I shall be astonished and chagrined, But it will be filled.— 
San Francisco Examiner, February 22, 1017. 


~ — 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Exacting Brogram Played by Pianist Giorni 





Aurelio Giorni, the gifted young pianist who delighted 
New York audiences before this season, duplicated his 
former success, and might even be said to surpass it—if 
that were not a difficult matter—on Wednesday afternoon, 
February 28, when he gave another recital in Aeolian Hall. 
A clean cut and facile technic, coupled with poetic inter- 
pretative ability, causes his playing to possess exceptional 
charm. Mendelssohn’s prelude and fugue in E minor 
served as the opening number of a most interesting pro- 
gram. This was followed by the Schumann sonata in F 
sharp minor, of which he gave a masterly performance. 
For his Chopin group he chose to play the nocturne in F 
major, the ballade in F minor, preludes Nos. 1, 3, 8 and 17, 
and etude No. 4. As an interpreter of Chopin Mr. Giorni 
proved himself worthy of the highest praise, the etude being 
especially well done and thoroughly meriting the enthusias- 
tic applause which was accorded it. 

That which aroused the most interest in his final group 
was his own “Marche Fantastique,” which was given its 
first performance at this time. It is a very recent work, 
having been composed in 1917, and demonstrates Mr. 
Giorno’s ability not only as a performer but as a composer 
as well. Enthusiastic applause testified to the enjoyment of 
his audience and compelled him to bow several times be- 
fore continuing the group, which also included the Brahms 
intermezzo in A major and Sgambati’s “Nenia.” A bril- 
liant performance of Rubinstein’s staccato etude brought 
the program to a close in an altogether fitting fashion. An 
audience of discriminating music lovers listened attentively 
to the program, recalling the artist many times and being 
favored with extra numbers. 


Klibansky’s Pupils in Demand 





Gilbert Wilson, bass. was engaged for the special 
musical service, February 25, at St. Johns Church. He 
also sang at the lecture of Mr, Halperson, February 27. 
Lotta Madden, soprano, sang very successfully at the 
Glee Club concert, of the Y. M. C, A., at All Soul’s Lyceum, 


February 27, and in the afternoon at a concert at Wana- 
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x Some More Press Comments of y 


The Maclennans Triumph in Duet 
Recital at Aeolian Hall, New York 








New York American, February 22, 1917: 

; Two American singers who have made a reputation 
on the operatic stage abroad, particularly in Germany, 

§ delighted a large and demonstrative gathering of 
music lovers yesterday afternoon in Aeolian Hall, They 
were Florence Easton, soprano, and her husband, the 
tenor, Francis Maclennan., Not often does marriage 
bring together artists who can combine their talents 

§ as sympathetica'iy and as charmingly as did these 
twain. 

Many of the selections were concerted numbers, and 
several, it must be confessed, might be mildly described 
as rather “old fashioned” in their appeal. Schumann's 
“I jebesgarten” and Dvoraik's “Bestimmung” and “Der 
Abscied"” did not belong, of course, to the same class 

Nicolai’s ‘“L/Addio,” Luecatini's “Una Notte e 


brows inordinately in listening to seers so simple, so 
direct, so unaffected and ingratiating. If the program 
seemed somewhat ingenuous, so did the two artists— 


and delightfully so. 
If one may accept as reliable the judgment of those 


songs. 


maker’s, given by the Young People’s Temple Society of 
Brooklyn. 

Lalla Cannon and Troin Fisher were engaged at a musi- 
cale at the home of Mrs. G. W. Hill, March 1. Miss 
Cannon will also sing the end of March at a concert at the 
Marlborough-PJenheim Hotel, Atlantic City. 

Felice de Gregorio, is singing at the performances of 
“The Barrier.” i 

Betsy Lane Shepherd achieved another great success at 
the concert of the Apollo Club, Syracuse, February 27. 

_Mr. Klibansky has been engaged to give a recital with 
his artist-pupils at the Schubert Club, Stamford, Conn., 
March 17. 





Caroline Hudson-Alexander Is 
Acclaimed by Cleveland Press 





“Caroline Hudson-Alexander, whose beautiful soprano 
we once counted our exclusive possession, has, needless to 
say, been heard here many times, though infrequently of 
late years. But never has she sung in her native town with 
such finished artistry, and such consummate control of her 
vocal resources. Her always lovely voice is lovelier than 
ever, and few singers can rival her in the ease and poise 
of her sustained flights in the highest range. Nor do we 
often hear such mastery of the trill, nor such delicious 





© Frances Geissler. 


CAROLINE HUDSON ALEXANDER. 


‘pianissimos, soft as a whisper, but penetrating with perfec 


” 


clearness to the furthest recesses of the concert room. 
The foregoing is taken from the Cleveland (Ohio) Plain 
Dealer of February 19, and the occasion referred to was 


an appearance in that city the previous afternoon. “Mme. 


Hudson-Alexander sang an air from Massenet’s ‘Hero- 
diade,’ a group of French songs and a group of English 
In all she displayed rare gifts of voice and style. 
Especially noteworthy among them were Debussy’s irre- 





Edwin Swain Returns From 
Tour of South and West 





Edwin Swain, baritone, has just returned from a two 
months’ tour of the South and West which included re- 
citals in the following cities: Denver, Colo., Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Pueblo, Colo., Oklahoma City, Okla., Tulsa, 
Okla., Dallas, Texas, Beaumont Texas, Muskogee, Okla., 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Ft. Worth, Texas, Houston, Texas, Waco, 
Texas, Austin, Texas, San Antonio, Texas, El Paso, 
Texas, Tucson, Ariz., Phoenix, Ariz., San Diego, Cal., 
Los Angeles, Cal., Pasadena, Cal., Stockton, Cal. 

Mr. Swain expresses great satisfaction at the warm re- 
ception and responsiveness of the audiences on each oc- 
casion, and that the general public in turn enjoyed the 
baritone’s singing, extracts from the press quoted below 
show: 

Possesses a full baritone voice of excellent timbre and pleasing 
quality. He sang entirely in English with much expression and 
fine artistry. His ‘Toreador’ song from “Carmen” called forth a 
storm of applause.—The San Diego (Cal.) Sun, February 13, 1917. 





With lyric notes that gave the impression of a tenor rather than 
a baritone, Edwin Swain . . . made his presence as a member 
of the recital company most desirable. ; His splendid con- 
trol of the volume, tone and range of his voice, won him most 
enthusiastic applause. A Auditors commented on the sweet- 
ness of his voice when pitched to the higher notes, and on its sus- 
tained quality when ranging low in a powerful baritone. . . . 
His auditors were sincerely reluctant to have him retire.—The 
Morning News, Dallas, Tex., January 20, 1917. 

Edwir Swain, the baritone, won immediate favor. He has a 
voice of strength, sweetness and clarity and sang with most pleasing 
ease and naturalness.—E!l Paso (Tex.) Herald, February 6, 1917. 


Mr. Swain’s repertoire includes songs and arias in Ger- 
man, French, Italian and Spanish besides English. He has 
had considerable experience as an oratorio singer, as well 
as in the concert and recital field. 





Busy Marcella Craft 





Marcella Craft, the populdr American soprano, who has 
been absent from our concert stage for all too long a pe- 
riod, is having a very busy season. Early in the month she 
was on the Pacific Coast, appearing as soloist with the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. Since then she has appeared in recital before 
the Chamber Music Club of Minneapolis, has sung at a 
great private house in Chicago (the hostess not permitting 
her name to be mentioned), and in early March will give 
recitals for the Arion Club in Milwaukee, the Amateur 
Musical Club in Chicago, and the Buffalo Chromatic Club 
in Buffalo. Later in the month she will go once more to 
California to pariicipate for the third time in the fa- 
mous Easter morning sunrise song service on the top of 
Mount Roubidoux, singing on the way to California at the 
Salt Lake Tabernacle. She will return east in April to 
commence her Spring Festival dates. 





Fiqué Musical Institute Recital 





Another demonstration of Mr. and Mrs. Carl Fiqué’s 
successful work in developing young artists (vocal and 
piano) was given at the one hundred and twenty-sixth 
concert of the Fiqué Musical Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Tuesday evening, February 27. 

As on former occasions. the artistic work of the partic’- 
pants reflected great credit on their teachers, Carl Fiqué, 
and Katherine Noack Fiqué. Those who participated were: 
Charlotte Wilhelmina Jostes, Esther Swayer, William Ste- 
venson, Ida Denzer, Margaret Evelyn Ortloff, Rose Manda, 
Lillian Reinecke, Edna Martens, Elinor Lange and Lois 
Pinney Clark. 














sistibly fascinating ‘Fantoches,’ which had to be repeated, 
Liza Lehmann’s ‘Charmer’s Song,’ a truly remarkable vocal 
achievement, and Duparc’s ‘Chanson Triste,’ a model of 
legato singing and polished phrasing.” 

large audience gave her a cordial welcome and ap- 
plauded her numbers enthusiastically. “Of her voice it is 
a little late in the day to describe or define it, because it 
is now an established fact that she is one of the favorite 
oratorio and recital soloists of the country. What matters 
more is that she has developed her style and interpretative 
abilities, as proved by the successful manner in which she 
conveyed the mood of her songs to the audience,” so de- 
clares the Cleveland Leader, which seemingly voices the 
sentiments of all who heard her 








who have heard Maclennan frequently in opera he fell 
far below his best standards on this occasion. Ag a 
matter of fact the American tenor was suffering from 
an attack of the grippe, and that could hardly have 
failed to put him under a severe handicap, Neverthe- 
less his voice, if at times somewhat compressed, made 
an agreeable impression on the whole and was suffi- 
ciently responsive to the singer's demands. 

No excuses were needed for Florence Easton. Her 
tones rang out clear, clean and vibrant throughout 
the ample and well equalized range of her voice. Her 
attack was unusually true and exact, even in the 
highest altitudes. 


STRAUSS LIEDER WELL SUNG. 
Maclennan gave especial satisfaction in a group 
> lieder by Richard Strauss: “Ich trage meinem 
? Minne,” “Allerseelen” and “Stindchen," to which she 
; added “‘Morgen" as an encore, To these familiar num- 
2 
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Venezia" and Hiidach's “‘Abscheid der Voegel.”’ 
Few persons, however, felt disposed to elevate their 
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bers she brought not only the charm of a lovely voice, 
but the charm of a straightforward and absolutely 
unaffected personality. itt was decidedly refreshing 
tc hear “Allerseelen” given without any of the lach- 
rimose sentimentality which most singers lavish on 


Klamroth’s Serbian Tenor 





Obrad Djurin, a native born Serbian, who has a fine Tel. 6180 Riverside 


tenor voice, a student for three years with Wilfred Klam- 






















this song. 
¢ The extra numbers contributed by Mr, and Mrs, roth, met with great success on his appearance in Rochester 

Maclennan included the finale of the first act from ~arly in th . : On th 
> Madama Butterfly.” Clo-Clo-Ban was one of Florence early in the year, a return engagement ensuing. On the 
2 Kaston's most popular roles in the Berlin Opera House, same tour he appeared in Scranton, where he also made a 
$$ Mernins Teliaeth. Beteeme rages hit. Of his singing , Rochester newspapers said: me A SCRIABINE MOVEMENT 
2 “By way of novelty a duet recital was given by He is distinctively an operatic tenor, and earned a very gratifying 
ec Florence Easton, soprano, and Francis Maclennan, reception. Rounds of applause followed his singing of “Donna e¢ 
<< tenor, yesterday afternoon at Aeolian Hall. mobile.” His voice has lyric and robusto qualities, which enable endorsed b 
°e Although both singers were heard in solo numbers, him to render selections such as few tenors are capable of under- f 
{ the greater part of their program was devoted to taking.—Democrat. Modest Altschuler, Harold Bauer, Pablo Casals, 
\ duets, and as each sang with skill and ease and have ‘ pe PR : gape re " » s ar 
‘° bright, harmonious voices, the result was charming. . - proved one of oe se venules sae who — we Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Leopold Godowsky, Fritz Kreis- 
<< They sang duets by Gounod, Nicolai, Arditi, Schu- ochester. e lyric and robust qualities 0 is voice, and his we r — 43 2 * 1 
$$ mana  Deerki. etiaeds” ca” ona Richard Ep- chosen selections from favorite operas, made a distinct hit.— ler, Kurt Schindler, Jacques Thibaud, and Arthur 
‘$ stein, playing the accompaniments, added to the Chronicle. Farwell. 





to be introduced by 


Alfred Laliberte 


Will accept a limited 


pleasure of the performance. 


The Sittig Trio in Demand 





The most important feature on the program were 
duets of the two. The first group, containing 


$$ 

i New York Staats-Zeitung, February 24, 1917: 
the 

duets »v Nicolai and Lucatini, was the least success- 


On Sunday evening, February 18, the Sittig Trio gave 
a concert at Public School No. 84, Brooklyn, under the 
auspices of the Brooklyn Civic Forum, before an audience 
of over twelve hundred. On Sunday evening, February 25,’ 
they appeared at the Commercial High School, Brooklyn, 
and on Monday evening, February 26, they gave a recital 
for the Century Club at Passaic, N. J. Their programs 
comprised compositions by Beethoven, Haydn, Handel, 
Schubert, Bruch, Brahms, Kreisler, Wieniawski, Vieux- 
temps and Popper. : 

The large audiences showed appreciation by bestowing 
liberal applause and demanding many encores. 


ful, while on the other hand, the two voices in the 
two encores the concluding duet 
eung with feeling and magnificent tone 
the “O That We 


numbers given as 
exuberant 
from frst act of “Butterfly” and 


Were Maying,"' showed up the art of the two 


Two 
to its greatest advantage. former pupil of Scriabine. 
The artists had to give encores and the lady re- 


number of pupils. 
Studio 827 Carnegie Hall, New York City. Appoint- 
ments by mail only. 


ceived homage in the form of beautiful flowers. 
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Dickinson's Lecture-Recital Crowded 


The fourth recital in Clarence Dickinson’s organ lecture- 
recitals in the Chapel of Union Theological Seminary, 
February 27, was given “In Recognition of the Four Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of the Reformation.” The program 
opened with Luther’s Chorale, “A Mighty Fortress,” sung 
by the choir of the Brick Church. A male chorus, “Jesus, 
Unto Thee be Praise,” by Adam Gumpeltzhaimer, a com- 
poser of the century before Bach, came next. Frank 
Croxton sang with breadth of style “Awake Thou Chris- 
tian Flock,” by the great “Meistersinger,” Hans Sachs, and 
the choir sang a stirring a capella chorus, “Christ is 
Arisen,” by Vulpius. Mr. Dickinson followed with two 
preludes on Chorales by Luther, by Scheidt, and by Del- 
phine Strungk of Weimar. 

“A Biblical Scene” by Heinrich Schuetz, a miniature 
oratorio, “The Pharisee and the Publican,” was interpre- 
ted with fine dramatic effect by Theo Karle, Frank Crox- 
ton and the choir. To illustrate the development of the 
“Passion,” Rose Bryant sang “Golgotha,” by J. S. Bach; 
and to show the characteristics of the cantata which was 
built up on the chorale, Inez Barbour, Frank Croxton 
and the choir sang Bach’s “Behold I stand at the Door.” 

Inez Barbour interpreted with exquisite purity of tone 
and sympathetic tenderness, Mr. Dickinson’s setting of the 
little poem “Away in a Manger,” which Luther wrote for 
his small son, Hans, Theo Karle sang superbly, Mendels- 
sohn’s “The. Sorrows of Death,” and Rose Bryant gave 
with beautiful tone Handel’s “He Shall Feed His Flock.” 

The modern development of the motet, sung without 
accompaniment, was illustrated by George Schumann’s 
setting of Luther’s Psalm XIII “Herr, wie lange,” which 
the choir sang with nice effect. 

Mr. Dickinson closed his program with three movements 
from Mendelssohn’s “Reformation” symphony, composed 
on the theme of “A Mighty Fortress,” which was bril- 
liantly played. At its close, unexpectedly and with telling 
effect, the choir of the seminary and of the Brick Church 
united in singing the great chorale, in unison, with the 
orgalt. 

The audience at this recital was so large that many 
were turned away for lack of room, 





Barleben Violin Recital 


Karl Barleben, violinist, gave a recital at the Princess 
Theater, New York, Tuesday afternoon, February 27, to 
an appreciative audience. The program was as follows: 
violin concerto, first movement (Tschaikowsky); “La 
Chasse,” caprice (Cartier-Kreisler) ; rondo (Mozart-Kreis- 
ler) ; chaconne (Bach) ; “The Chase” (Hubay) ; “Perpetual 
Motion” (Ries) ; adagio from the ninth concerto (Spohr) ; 
“Gypsy Melodies,” Zigeunerweisen (Sarasate). He showed 
splendid technic, and his dainty interpretation of “The 


KARL BARLEBEN. 


Chase,” by Hubay won such enthusiastic applause that he 
repeated the number.’ His rendering of Ries’ “Perpetual 
Motion” was very clever and brilliant, and in response to 
continued applause he played Kreisler’s “Caprice Vien- 
noise,” with splendid expression. The adagio from the 
ninth concerto by Spohr was played with great tenderness 
and sympathy. He seems particularly adapted to playing 
light, graceful and brilliant music. Especial mention should 
be made of the accompanist, Julius L. Schendel. 


Frederick Wheeler on Redpath Tour 


Frederick Wheeler, the well known baritone, who has 
been associated with the Redpath Bureau ‘tours for a num- 
ber of years, will leave New York about the middle of 
April on the De Luxe Tour organized by the Redpath 
people. This tour, which will include the large cities of 
the South, will keep Mr. Wheeler away from New York 
until September 1. Immediately upon its conclusion he 
will start on a Western one. Nevada Van der Veer and 
Reed Miller are other artists to go on these tours. 

Mr. Wheeler has become very popular with the music 
loving people in most of the big cities outside of New 
York. He has a voice of much beauty and finish, which 


has also won him renown in the oratorio field. During 
his short stay in this city, between tours, practically all of 
his time is taken up with recording for talking machine 
companies, of which there are five to be satisfied. 





People’s Auxiliary Club Concert 


The fifth Friday evening chamber music concert of the 
Auxiliary Club, People’s Symphony Concerts, took place 
February 23, at the Washington Irving High School, New 
York. The Vicelpian Trio, Arthur Lichstein, violinist; 
Willem Durieux, cellist, and Pauline Prevost, pianist, gave 
an interesting program. Mr. Durieux was at his best in 
a Saint-Saéns’ sonata, with piano, in which his tone and 
technic proved finely adequate. A trio by Smetana was 
artistically performed, and enthusiastically received by the 
audience, which was large, as usual. The fifth Chamber 
Music concert, March 10, will feature the Neighborhood 
Festival Dancers, and the Tollefsen Trio. The trio will 
play the Fernandez-Arbos “Bolero Trio,” and the vivace 
from Godard’s trio, op. 72. The Flonzaley Quartet gives 
the sixth chamber music concert of the club, March 23. 





Heifetz and Evelyn Starr 
Fellow Students With Auer 


Jascha Heifetz, the remarkable sixteen year old violinist, 
who has been the reigning musical sensation of Europe for 
the past few seasons, and who is to tour this country next 
year under the Haensel and Jones management, was a fel- 
low pupil of another talented young artist—Evelyn Starr— 
who curiously enough happens to be under the same man- 
agement. Both of these young artists studied together under 
Leopold Auer, the famous teacher of Elman and Zimbalist. 





Harold von Mickwitz’s Pupil 
Scores Heavily in St. Louis 


Miss Norfleet, a talented student of Harold von Mick- 
witz, played recently with the St. Louis Symphony Orches- 
tra in St. Louis. Richard Spamer, the well known St. 
Louis critic, had the following to say concerning Mr, von 
Mickwitz’s pupil: 

Leaving the very best part of Sunday’s popular concert for the 
last, we had a most pleasing rendition of two moments of Chopin's 
piano concerto, No, 2, in. F minor, op. at, by the gifted Helen 
Norfleet, whose art activities in the Southwest are placing her in 
gratifying prominence. Miss Norfleet's delicacy of keyboard manip- 
ulation steaded her well in this number, to which the saccharine 
adjective “dainty” may be applied without risk. The young woman 
played with fine clarity, imparting to the presentation the true 
Chopinesque vagueness and mystery. Few audiences of the Sun 
day popular season, or last, for that matter, ever gave a soloist 
such respectful and devoted attention as yesterday's gtaring at 
the old Odeon. In compliment to her instructor, Harold von Mick- 
witz, now prominent in the musical life of Dallas, Miss Norfleet 
gave as an encore his “Concert Minuet.” 


Speaking about Mr. von Mickwitz, it must be noticed 
that again he will open his studio in New York for six 
wecks’ duration, from July 25 to September 2. 


Ellis Clark Hammann in Philadelphia, 
Bethlehem and Washington 


Among the many February engagements for Ellis Clark 
Hammann, one of the most important was a recital appear- 
ance with Hans Kindler, the cellist, on February 28, which 
took place in Philadelphia. Mr. Hammann’s ability as a 
pianist, his excellent artistry and thorough musicianship 
have made him a favorite wherever he has been heard 
Other cities who were fortunate enough to be able to listen 
to his work last month are Bethlehem and Washington, 
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Sandby Compositions Delight 
MacDowell Club Audience 


At the New York MacDowell Club on Sunday evening, 
March 4, compositions by Herman Sandby were presented 
before a large and fashionable audience which included 
many persons prominent in the musical world, Mr, Sandby 
has become widely known as a cellist of remarkable gifts 
and his work as a composer has been almost equally note- 
worthy. Those who anticipated an unusual treat were not 
disappointed, for an unique individuality seems to be one 
of the keynotes of Mr. Sandby’s work. Even into those 
compositions which are based on Scandinavian folk music, 
he has infused the mark of his splendidly virile personality, 
Attention centered especially on his concerto in D major 
for cello, of which Mr. Sandby gave a finished reading, 
assisted by Axel Skjerne at the piano. There is an ethereal 
beauty and poetry about the book which makes a marked 
impression, and throughout Mr. Sandby achieves effects 
which are unique and withal very beautiful. 

\ group of Scandinavian folk music settings for trio 
and one for quartet enlisted the aid of Ilja Schkolnik, vio- 
lin; Knud Dalgaard, violin, and Samuel Lifschey, viola. 
Two of these numbers were taken from the Swedish, two 
from the Danish and two from the Norwegian. One of 
the last named was designated as a “Bridal March,” and a 
program note stated that this tune was invented by one of 
the Norse fiddlers who up till the middle of the last century 
went about in Norway playing at all kinds of festivities. 
The string quartet was heard also in two numbers com- 
posed at Bar Harbor, Me., last summer, a “Reverie” and 
“Dance,” thoroughly characteristic and charmingly melodic. 

But it is not only as a composer of string music that 
Mr. Sandby is achieving much. Three of his songs were 
given a place on this program, being excellently interpreted 
by George Harris, tenor. These were “Wild Geese” (words 
by Mrs, Sandby), “The Flight of the Moon” (Oscar 
Wilde) and “The Ship Is Starting” (Walt Whitman). In 
these Mr. Sandby shows his ability to write singable songs 
and Mr. Harris’ interpretations ‘delighted all who heard. 

This interesting program was concluded with two sdlos 
for cello, one a Danish song, “Elverhoj,” arid the other. a 


Norwegian dance, “Halling.” In his solos Mr. Sandby had 
ample opportunity to display his virtuosity and this he did 
in a manner which left no one in doubt as to. his splendid 
ability. 

Those who heard the program owe a debt of thanks to 
the music committee, of which Walter L. Bogert is chair- 
man, for this treat. 





Augette Foret’s Programs, 
Her “Mental Children” 


“One's art must be comprehensive. The trouble with too 
many artists, vocal or instrumental, is that they confine 
themselves only to their particular vocation, whereas, to be 
great, one must have an intelligent understanding of all the 
arts, because we are all working towards the same end. 
After all, honest work is the only real satisfaction in this 
world, for we all have the creative instinct within us, and 
so we must coutribute something in this vale of tears to 
give us a passport through. We must each express 
ourselves.” 

So declares Augette Foret, the singer whose charming 
program of “Chansons en Images” is becoming popular 
with music lovers of the Occident and Orient. She speaks 
of her program songs as “my mental children. I have 
watched them grow; I have made all sorts of sacrifices to 
keep them healthy and make them do the most artistic 
work possible. I have taken them all over the world so 
they have a broader view than those that always stay at 
home. I not only sing my songs, but I know the history 
of every one po | I clothe them in the garments of their 
country. My songs are of historical as well as musical 
value, and I give the proper action to the word. I have 
never been taught these actions; they come to me naturally ; 
it is second nature with me. For this type of song one 
must be born with that certain intuition regarding human 
nature, must be able to sound every emotion, and, above 
all, have a sense of humor.” 

Those who attended the December musicale of the New 
York Rubinstein Club, which was held in the Waldorf- 
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Astoria will really understand the success of Mme. Foret’s 
programs, for on that occasion she promees a very pro- 
nounced and favorable impression. st Saturday, March 
3, Mme. Foret am appeared at the Waldorf-Astoria, this 
time with the Maine Woman’s Club. The following day 
she left for a Southern tour which includes appearances 
in St. Augustine, Jacksonville and Miami, Fla., Havana, 
Cuba, and in the Isle of Pines, returning to New York 
about the middle of April. 





Soder-Hueck Artists Score in Joint Recital 


On Saturday afternoon, March 3, Elsie Lovell, contralto, 
and George F. Reimherr, tenor, appeared in joint recital 
at the Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, assisted by 
Rodney Saylor at the piano. The hall was filled with an 
audience which listened with keen pleasure and growing 
interest to the song renditions of these excellent young 
artists, demanding encores and increasing in enthusiasm as 
the recital progressed. Both singers possess voices of real 
beauty, which they handle with exceptional skill. The pro- 
gram included songs requiring a great variety of style and 
language. Miss Lovell has a very charming stage ap- 
pearance, and her fresh young voice is of exceptional 
power and sweetness. She is especially effective in her 
French songs and sang her way into the hearts of her 
audience. Mr. Reimherr was at his best, using his voice 
in a flawless manner. His diction and breath control in 
his group of German songs were remarkable. His artistic 
interpretations showed him to be blessed with abundant 
temperament, and they added many to his list of admirers. 
Both voices blended most effectively in Hildach’s “Pas- 
sage Bird’s Farewell.” the concluding number on the pro- 
gram. 

Rodney Saylor proved once more an accompanist of 
rare ability and added greatly to the success of both 
artists, 

Mme. Soder-Hueck, the New York vocal authority, un- 
der whose auspices the recital was arranged and who is 
the trainer and coach of both these gifted singers, pre- 
dicts a great future for them. 





WITH FRANCES NASH 
By Margery Stocking 


I'ry to picture a kind of Musical Elysium, a gathering 
ground for all the sons and daughters of Orpheus, a vast 
area of divine harmonies and over all a sense of remote- 
ness from things mundane and you have a perfect setting 
for Franees Nash. 

One of our younger pianists, a deep thinker as well as 
hard worker, she is going steadily toward the realization 
of her ideals, and unless all signs fail nothing on earth 
is going to stop her. Miss Nash places little faith in the 


old adage that “All things come to him who waits,” but 
rather firmly believes that all things come to him who 
goes after them. 

A physical example of the way in which this imperious 
young person brushes all obstacles out of her path: 


In visiting: Miss Nash at her hotel, I begged that she 
would play for me. She heartily agreed. We found a 
small drawing-room vacant and took possession. Some 
law of geometric precision or an overwhelming desire to 
economize space (a trait common to hotel managers in 
general, had prompted this one to have the piano wedged 
in the smallest possible corner, making playing an im- 
possibility. 

Miss Nash hesitated but a second, then put her shoulder 
to the wheel as it were, and together we rolled the baby 
grand into a position for action. 

“Your music appears to develop the bicepts as well as 
the mind.” 


————_—— a 


“Well, it ought,” she laughed, “I’ve played as long as 

can remember.” 

“Then you have studied from childhood ?” 

“No, I have been playing all my life to amuse myself, 
but I have studied seriously only five years, 


“I can hardly say that I have a favorite composer, there 
are so many of the really great ones it is difficult to 
pick and choose, but of course I love Chopin, in fact, I'd 
rather play his works than any. Ah, to be sure they are 
difficult, but I thrive on difficulties. Of all the modern 
musicians I prefer Harold Bauer, I think.” 

And indeed Miss Nash’s execution proved conclusively 
that she has absorbed much of Bauer’s mastery in the 
handling of her instrument. 

Her rendering of Chopin is dreamy and idealistic and 
paints vividly the scenes which Chopin would bring be- 
fore us. : 

Bach, Schumann and Debussy followed in order, and 








ne 


Margery Stocking 
7 


ar 


carried me into a dream world of beautiful melodies. 

Our program concluded, we loitered happily through our 
journey back from music land. And I bid Miss 
Nash good-bye with an exquisite feeling of esthetic 
repletion. 
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SOARAMONEDONENH RAAT UTA 


GIFTED YOUNG 
TEACHER IN 
COMPOSITION, HERMANN SPIELTER, 
AND SOME OF THE ARTISTS WHO 
WILL PARTICIPATE IN THE PROGRAM 
OF MANA ZUCCA COMPOSITIONS TO 
BE GIVEN AT AEOLIAN HALL, NEW 
YORK, MARCH 17 
Miss Zucca and her instructor are shown in 
the act of examining the score of her fugato, 
written for full orchestra, Giovanni Martino 
(center, above), basso, has been engaged by 
Andres de Segurola for his Havana 
Gerald Maas, cellist, has won success on pre 
vious occasions with the works of Mana 
Zucca. Irene Williams (left, above), is an 
American soprano. Knud Dalgaard, the Dan 
ish violinist, has appeared with success before 
metrepolitan audiences. Among the other artists 
who will appear on this occasion are Renée 
Chollet, soprano; Elsa Lyon, contralto, and 
Betty Lee, interpreter of children’s songs 


ZUCCA, THE 
WITH HER 


MANA 
COMPGSER, 


season 
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MOZART MEMBERS FETE 
SOCIETY’S PRESIDENT 


Director Gives Mrs. McConnell Birthday Luncheon— 
Jean Cooper, Paulo Gruppe and Robert Armour 
Provide Excellent Musical Program 


Saturday, March 3, brought more than the enjoyment 
of the splendid musical program to members of the New 
York Mozart Society. Prior to the formal program, which 
offered artists of particular merit, Mrs. Cary F. Simmons, 
flower matron and member of the board of directors, gave 
a luncheon at the Hotel Biltmore, New York, for Mrs. 
Noble McConnell, the society’s president, in honor of the 
latter’s birthday. All the members of the board of direc- 
tors were present with the exception of two, who were out 
of the city, but who sent congratulatory messages. There 
was the usual Mozart Society feeling of good fellowship, 
much merriment and genuine pleasure. The speeches 
sparkled with terse wit and humor. Flowers were show- 
ered upon Mrs. McConnell, conspicuous among which 
was a lovely old-fashioned bouquet from the choral. Mrs. 
McConnell has received other particular honors of late in 
the social world, prominent among them being a dinner 
given in her honor by Mrs. Robert H. Davis, at the Hotel 
Bel Nord, and she was also the only club president present 
at the Caruso birthday celebration, February 24. With 
Mr. McConnell, she left on Sunday afternoon, March 4, 
for a two weeks’ rest at Pinehurst, N. C 

The musicale took place in the usual place, Hotel Astor, 
New York, in the afternoon. Jean Cooper, contralto; Rob- 
ert Armour, tenor, and Paulo Gruppe, cellist, provided a 
program of especial pleasure. 

Jean Cooper, contralto, often has been mentioned in 
the Musicat Courter; she is a young singer, who has 
rapidly come to the front and her naturally beautiful voice, 
deep, rich and of exceptionally pleasing timbre through- 
out its entire range, won the audience immediately. She 
was heard in the Massenet “Pleurez, pleurez, mes yeux,” 
from “Le Cid”; “Longing” (La Forge), “Come Little 
Leaves, Said the Wind One Day” (Lioni), “Deep River” 
(Burleigh) and “By the Waters of Minnesotonka” (Lieur- 
ance). It is needless to add, she was applauded continu- 
ously and sincerely and added encores. 

Paulo Gruppe gave of his excellent art freely and was 
likewise heartily enjoyed in Svendsen’s “Romance”; Pop- 
per’s “Danse Espagnole” and Lalo’s intermezzo. The 
beauty of the cello music was heartily endorsed by the 
listeners, as interpreted by that well known artist, Paulo 
Gruppe. 

Robert Armour in a Boite “Romanzo,” from “Mefisto- 
fele,” “My Lovely Celia” (Old English), “Norah O’Neale” 
(Irish folksong) and “We Two Together” (Kernochan), 


shared the favor of the other artists, and likewise added 
encores. 

Frances Alda, a favorite Mozart Society artist, will pro- 
vide the program for the final musicale of the season, 
April 14, following which a reception will be tendered by 
the society to the Metropolitan Opera soprano. 

May 5 is the date for the annual White and Gold Break- 
fast and May 8 occurs the final private concert when 
Enrico Caruso will furnish the program. 





Even Waiting for Baltimore Symphony 
Concert Proves Inspirational 


On February 16 the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, 
Gustav Strube, conductor, gave its seventh concert at the 
Lyric Theatre. The program included the @ach suite in 
D major for strings, the Lalo “Symphonie Espagnole” for 
violin, the scherzo from Mendelssohn’s “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the Sibelius tone poem, “Finlandia,” and 
the entr’acte and dance from Mr. Strube’s opera, which 
is still in manuscript. Vera Barstow, violinist, was the so- 
loist. The event attracted an audience many of whom 
stood in line for a long time before receiving the coveted 
tickets. This period of waiting inspired one who signs 
himself or herself, whichever it may be, as E. L. L. to 
indulge in the poetic art. The result of this inspiration is 
shown in the appended: 

CHARLES AND FAYETTE STREETS. 
N. E. Corner, 
We are standing in a line, in a long and curving line, 
And the morning air is anything but pleasing; y 
It is causing little shivers, chasing nimbly down each spine, 
And a constant round of sharp, prophetic sneezing. 


Not a few of us are breakfastless, for coffee palely pine, 
And our feet on icy streets are slowly freezing. 


But to growl we're not inclined, for the winter wind unkind 
Cannot chill the fervent purpose that is filling every mind. 


An abundance of good humor turns it all to wholesome fun 
And a gay, infectious sort of jubilation. 

There's a feeling undercurrent making friends of every one— 
Altogether it’s a joyful situation, 

The career of our Orchestra in triumph has begun— 
Who can estimate our deep appreciation? 

So with pride that shan’t abate, for our tickets there we wait, 

Though it’s only 7:30—and the sale begins at 8! —E. L. 


Meyn Pleases in the West 


Heinrich Meyn has returned from a very successful 
concert tour ple the West and Middle West. He 
appeared in joint-recital with Sametini in Chicago; as 
soloist with Musikverein in Indianapolis; in a recital at 
the Playhouse, Erie, Pa.; and in a joint-recital with Adele 


Krueger, Schenectady, N. Y. aah, 
The press is full of praise of Mr. Meyn’s singing, of 


his vocal art and musicianship, and requests for return 
engagements have already been received by his manager, 
Annie Friedberg. 

Following is an Erie, Pa., press notice: 

In an original program, every number of which was given artistic 
presentation, Heinrich Meyn, baritone, pleased a large and discrim 
inating audience last night in the Little Playhouse 

With his art he invests the plainest subject with a definite charm 
and this with the fine expression and clear, pure diction in every 
language combined to make a remarkable performance. The first 
group contained three songs dedicated to Mr. Meyn by Israel Joseph 

ass Whe ¢ ‘here followed a group of German songs: “Verborgen 
heit” (Wolf), “Gieb mir dein Herz” (Hermann), “Im zitternden 
Mondlicht” (Haile), “Liebesfeier’’ (Weingartner), “‘Waldeinsamkeit”’ 
(Reger), “Johannisnacht” (Grieg). These were presented with 
warmth and spirit, and of these the singer was obliged to repeat 
“Im zitternden Mondlicht.” 

Che delightful rendition of the sprightly French numbers 
called forth the approval of the audience. 

rhe last numbers, “Requiem,” “Ferry Me Acroas,” “Sing Me a 
Song,” “A Banjo Song,” “The Last Leaf,” “Prospice’ (Homer), 
eg were a fitting climax to a well builded and well presented 
prograr. “The Young Night’s Thought,” by the same composer, 
was given at the insistent demand of the audience.—Erie Dispatch 


Giuseppe de Luca Renews Success as Figaro 


On February 22, Giuseppe de Luca again made his ap- 
pearance as Figaro in “Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” the role in 
which he first became known to his New York admirers 
last year, and again the New York press was given another 
opportunity to voice its unanimous appreciation of his rare 
artistry. The New York Globe said: “First individual 
honors Mr. De Luca carried off with boundless dexterity 
and ease, The brilliant impersonation of the younger Fi- 
garo he made known to us last winter he lifted several 
degrees in power and velocity last night. His humor was 
irresistible and infectious, his resourcefulness infinite. In 
splendid voice, he sang with a daring variety and an ex 
quisite finish in detail that belong to the palmy days of 
Italian song.” And the World awarded him the following 
praise: “Giuseppe de Luca, as Figaro, was the star, sing- 
ing as well as acting convincingly, and keeping well within 
the bounds of polite comedy. An artist, this young man.” 





Symphony Club Preparing for Second Concert 


The Symphony Club is preparing for its second concert 
under the skilful direction of Walter Henry Rothwell. Its 
first concert which took place January 31, with Melani 
Kurt of the Metropolitan Opera Company as soloist, was a 
great financial and artistic success. 

With the beginning of the second half of the 
Mr. Rothwell will accept new members. The first and sec 
ond violins in this orchestra are made up of amateurs, aug 
mented by the Philharmonic Orchestra. Any able violinists 
who are interested should make application to the secre 
tary, Mrs. Howard Brockway, 317 West Ninety-second 
street, New York. 


Season 
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JOINT RECITAL AT THE 
NEW YORK HIPPODROME 


Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist Appear Before an 
Audience That Packs the Vast Auditorium 
and Fills the Stage 


Although it was a disagreeable, stormy night, the weather 
had little effect upon the music lovers who crowded the 
Hippodrome, New York, on Sunday evening, March 4, to 
hear the joint recital of Alma Gluck and Efrem Zimbalist. 
Practically every seat in the house was sold and there were 
hundreds seated on the stage. 

Efrem Zimbalist opened the program with the sonata in 
= major by Handel. New York contains many admirers 
of the art of Zimbalist, and he played this number 
for them with his usual brilliancy. His other numbers 
were a serenade by d’Ambrosio, a “Legende” and “Air 
Russes” by Wieniawski. These numbers were done bril- 
liantly and brought forth prolonged applause. Mme. Gluck 
sang the aria “Bel raggio” from “Semiramide,” by Rossini, 
She was in good voice, and later sang folksongs in He- 
brew, Italian, German, French, Scotch, Spanish and Amer- 
ican in their original languages 

The applause that greeted these was so enthusiastic and 
insistent that she was obliged to repeat some of them. 
The most novel and perhaps the most interesting part of 
the program (although the entire program was intensely 
interesting) was the numbers in which Mr. Zimbalist 
played violin obligatos for Mme. Gluck. The first of 
these was “Il re pastore,” by Mozart. Then followed “Le 
Nil” (Leroux) and “Fiddle and I,” by Goodeve. These 
made a tremendous impression on the audience, which de- 
manded encore after encore. After one number Mme. 
Gluck was obliged to respond with not less than four en- 
cores, and some of the numbers had to be repeated before 
the audience would be satisfied. 

Anton Hoff accompanied Mme. Gluck very effectively, 
and Samuel Chotzinoff acted as accompanist for Mr. 
Zimbalist. At the close the crowd was reluctant to leave 
the vast auditorium and accorded the couple a tremendous 
ovation. 
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ALMA GLUCK, 


Soprano, who appeared before a packed house in a joint recital at 
the New York tip »odrome on Sunday evening, March 4, with her 
talented husband, Efrem Zimbalist. Included in her program were 
a number of songs with violin obligato, played by Mr, Zimbalist. 





NEW YORK SINGER IS 
APPRECIATED IN READING 


Delights Audience 


“With 
baritone, 
remple 
ing (Pa.) Eagle, of 


a program of varied description, U. S. Kerr, bass 

won long and sustained applause in Rajah 
when he gave a delightful concert,” says the Read 
February 16, 1917, relative to the 
singing there of U. S. Kerr, the well known New York 
bass baritone, The same review continues with the fol 
lowing highly appreciative tribute: “He was accompanied 
by A. W. Burgemeister, a pianist of ability. From the 
opening number until the close Mr. Kerr had his audience 
with him. The first group of songs was sufficiently varied 
to show the ability of the singer. In the first number, ‘La 
Calunnia,’ he displayed the remarkable clarity of tone pro 
duction as well as range of voice. Probably the best liked 
numbers were the group of German songs, ‘Zur Ruh,’ 
‘Widmung,’ and ‘Die Lotus Blume,’ together with a 
sprightly little number, ‘Oh, for a Breath of the’ Moor- 
lands’: ‘Faith,’ by Chadwick, and the old familiar songs, 
‘O Wert Thou in the Cauld Blast,’ ‘Believe Me if All 
Those Endearing Young Charms’ and ‘Die Ehre Gottes.’ 

‘A novel element was introduced into the program in 
the rendition of Kjeruff’s ‘Synnore’s Song,’ when Mr. Kerr 
whistled the prelude before singing. 

“Mr, Burgemeister, the pianist, scored a success with his 
solo, Liszt's ‘Rhapsodie op. 12,’ which necessitated an 
encore, 

“Although the applause for Mr. Kerr was insistent and 
the audience fairly demanding encores, the vocalist re- 
sponded only at the conclusion of the program, when he 
sang ‘Sometime.’ ’ 

The Reading News-Times of the same date referred to 
the “large and appreciative audience” which “attended an 
enjoyable recital by U.S. Kerr, noted basso cantante. 





Fresno Symphony Orchestra Debuts Successfully 


Fresno (Cal.) is congratulating itself on its new sym- 
phony orchestra. Aside from an extended review of its 
debut concert, the Sesae Morning Republican of February 
20 treated the new organization editorially under the title 

‘A Step Forward” 

“The opening concert of the Fresno Symphony Orchestra 
last night marks another step forward in Fresno’s growth.” 
So runs the editorial—and concludes by saying: 

The Fresno Musical Club and other musical and artistic organ 
izations marked an additional forward growth esthetically. The 
inauguration of a symphony orchestra with an opening 80 successful 
as to guarantee its probable permanence makes another further 
forward stey It means not merely more good music produced and 

ard in Fresno but also a forward step in the artistic self-conscious 

as of the people and in a realization that we are capable of doing 
rs ourselves and that they are worth doing. A forward step 
this sort is quite as much a subject of congratulation as are 

the forward steps in more material things. 

Earl Towner is the conductor, and, said the Fresno 
Morning Republican of February 20, “Musicians of Fresno 
expressed their surprise that Condutor Earl Towner has 
been able to train over forty musicians in so short a time 
to play with such complete unity.” In the same review ap- 
peared 

The Vresno 
its debut 


Orchestra registered a marked success in 
Fresno music lovers last night at the White 
Theater. A well filled house assured the success of the project 
financially, and the effective rendition of a difficult program by the 
musicians assures the success of the organization musically 
What ever Fresno Symphony Orchestra may 
largely due to the efforts of Towner 

The orchestra numbers included the symphony in B minor 
(Schubert), concerto in A minor (Golterman), “Valse 
Triste” (Sibelius), “A Night in Lisbon” (Saint-Saéns), 
“Badinage” (Herbert), “March of the Little Lead Sol- 


Syniphony 


betore 


success the claim is 


diers” (Pierné), “Serenade” (Beethoven), and “March” 
from “Tannhauser” (Wagner). 

a of the Fresno Symphony Association are: Ches- 
ter Rowell, president; Katharine Caldwell-Riggs, vice- 
ley Elsa Einstein, secretary; Mrs. A. R. Jack, as- 
sistant secretary, and H. W. Lake, treasurer. 

The next concert is scheduled for April 7, and indications 


point to a crowded house at that time, 


Mme. Garrigue Studio Notes 


Esperanza Garrigue, the New York vocal teacher, states 
that the most phenomenal voice of the mezzo-soprano- 
contralto type which ever came under her guidance is that 
of Marie McKirvey. Gifted with three octaves of beautiful 
tones, a fine temperament and marked musical intelligence, 
Miss McKirvey is already an advanced singer, having stud- 
ied for several years previous to her coming to the Gar- 
rigue studios. She was advised to continue her work with 
Mme. Garrigue, who is teaching her expert technic and 
repertoire, and she is also taking the grand opera reper- 
toire at this studio. She has been heard in public as a 
concert singer, always with fine success. 





Artist-Pupil of Anne Stevenson Scores Success 


The annual luncheon of the Daughters of Ohio held at 
Delmonico’s, New York, February 19, was unanimously de- 
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CLAUDIA MUZIO, 
The Metropolitan's popular soprano, taken re- 
recently in Flushing on the stoop of the house 
where she will spend the summer. 


El. A MA 


clared to be one of the most delightful in the history of 
the club, Helon Mara, coloratura-soprano, artist-pupil of 
Anne Stevenson, whose personality has charmed many 
audiences, again displayed her exquisite voice and art. Lu- 
cille Baker accompanied Miss Mara’most excellently. 





ORNSTEIN, A TRULY GREAT ARTIST 


Novel and Interesting Ravel- Chopin Program 


Leo Ornstein’s piano recital in the Princess Theater, 
New York, on Sunday afternoon, March 4, for the benefit 
of the Bertha Feiring Tapper Scholarship Fund, was an 
attraction that sold all the available tickets. But many 
ticket holders lacked the necessary courage to face the 
sleet and slush and blow and snow of the President's in- 
auguration day. The large audience which greeted Leo 
Ornstein was composed, presumably, of the more heroic 
of the public, to whom the pianist and the program were 
ef more account than wind and wet. 

If ever a composer was as mad as a March hare, that 
composer must assuredly be Ravel, who furnished half 
the program of the recital. Chopin supplied the other 
half. He seemed a very meek and mild harmonist beside 
Ravel, whose compositions were not so much discordant 
as harmonically meaningless. The language that he speaks 
may eventually be understood and his message may be as 
clear as that of Chopin, who was likewise scoffed at in 
the days gone by. At present, however, much of it sound- 
ed like the improvisations of a piano tuner with a soul 
for arpeggios. Macbeth might not hear this music and 
exclaim that sleep knits up the Ravelled sleeve of car. 
Yet it would be foolish and shallow to sneer at these new 
works. They must be weighed and considered. The fact 
that a fine artist like Leo Onrstein can work at them long 
enough to memorize them and still admire them sufficiently 
to link them with the choice works of Chopin in a recital 
is enough to show that they must have unquestioned merit. 
And Leo Ornstein seems to have the temperament most 
suited to the music of Ravel. He played it as he plays 
the music of Chopin. Every phrase has a shading in some 
part of its curve, like the flowing graces of Spencerian 
penmanship. 

His physical sadiiebamane: is an honest record of the ris- 
ing and falling emotions which prevent his playing from 
ever being placid. His technical powers apparently had 
no limit. He made no mistakes. The listener has the 
utmost confidence that every brilliant passage will be fault- 
less and perfectly clear no matter how fast or how varied 
the tempo may be. For one extra number he played 
Chopin’s “Minuit” waltz, as it is called. He probably 
got through it in fifty-seven seconds, just fast enough to 
be unconventional, and not fast enough to distort the com- 
poser’s work. His playing, in fact, may be summed up 
as unconventional without grotesqueness and very personal 
without injustice to the composer. No critic of experience 
will think that everything he does is better done than any 
other pianist could do it. But no critic can say that, Leo 
Ornstein is nto an artist to his finger tips. He plays noth- 
ing badly, nothing indifferently. If he has a fault it is too 
much detail of sentiment in the fragments of phrases. But 
it is certainly a fault in the right direction. The great 
fault of being tame he knows nothing of. There is no 
question but that he is only at the beginning of a great 
career. His playing today is smoother and more ele- 
vated in style than it was as recently as a year ago. His 
very interesting program was as follows: 

Ravel, “Sonatina,” “Oiseaux Tristes,” “La Barque svr 
l’océan”; Chopin, nocturne F sharp major, nocturne B 
major, impromptu A flat majof, impromptu C sharp minor. 
ballade G minor; Ravel, “Gaspard de la Nuit” (a. “Ondine ” 
bk. “Le Gibet,” c. “Scarbo”) ; Chopin, waltz A minor, waltz 
C sharp minor, etude E minor, etude C minor, scherzo B 
flat minor. 
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Delightful Musicale at Buck Studios 


On Sunday afternoon, February 25, another of those 
studio receptions with which Dudley Buck delights fre- 
quently during the season took place at the handsome Buck 
studios in Aeolian Hall, New York. These events invariably 
attract large numbers of those prominent in the musical 
and social life of the metropolitan district, and this occasion 
was no exception to the rule. Of course, there was music 
and music of the very best. Ida Dawson, soprano, opened 
the informal musical program with Matthews’ “Autumn” 
and d’Hardelot’s “Thy Songs.” She was followed by Mrs. 
Orlando Harn, who displayed her contralto voice to ad- 
vantage in Chaminade’s “Silver Ring” and Elgar’s “Where 
Corals Lie.” In two Irish songs made popular by John 
McCormack, “The Next Market Day” and the “Ballynure 
Ballad,” Emmet Conroy demonstrated that he is blessed 
with a baritone voice of excellent quality and that his dic- 
tion is equally good, Marie Morrisey, the contralto, is too 
well known to require an introduction, and her singing of 
a Haydn number and Burleigh’s ‘Deep River” aroused her 
auditors to most enthusiastic applause. Another artist who 
has appeared with success before the public is Nicola 
Thomas, violinist, who gave several selections most accept- 
ably. John Palmer added further variety to the program 
with his humorous recitations. ‘The climax of the after- 
noon was reached, however, when Mr. Buck consented to 
sing, choosing Brahms’ “Charity” as his number. It was 
sung with a beauty of tone and a breadth of interpretation 
which delighted all and astonished those who had never 
before heard him sing. 


Concert | by the Tollefsen Trio 


The Tollefsen Trio, Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, Mme. 
Schnabel-Tollefsen, pianist, and Willem Durieux, cellist, 
that splendid company of sincere musicians, appeared in a 
concert at Aeolian Hall, New York, the evening of Feb- 
ruary 26, 1917, in a program that opened with Beethoven's 
trio in B flat, op. 97, made conspicuous by the superb violin 
playing of Carl H. Tollefsen. The excellence of the 
ensetnble adequately brought out the charm of this trio, 
which ‘was very well received. Mme. Schnabel-Tollefsen was 
heard in a genuinely distinctive performance of “Kreis- 
leriana” (Schumann), when her exquisite taste and finish 
won for her a large share of the honors of the evening. 
The Boellmann trio in G major, op. 19, which closed the 
program, was presented with real sincerity of purpose, and 
afforded splendid opportunity for the display of Mr. 
Durieux’s (the cellist’s) masterly playing. His tone is 
especially expressive. The entire program was well suited 
to the talents of each member of the trio, and commanded 
much admiration from a large audience for beauty of con- 
ception and execution. Further appearance of this stand- 
ard trio will be awaited with interest, for they form a 
combination of true musical merit, in which each works 
for the good of the ensemble. 





Interesting Recital Enlists Faculty of 
Weehawken School of Musical Art 


An interesting musicale was given by the faculty of the 
School of Musical Art, Weehawken, N. J., on Wednesday 
evening, February 28, in commemoration of the opening 
of the new factory warerooms of Paul G. Mehlin & Sons. 
The program opened with the Grieg sonata in G major for 
piano and violin, played by Frederic Fichtel and Edgar 
Beesley. Mr. Fichtel gave two solos during the course of 
the program, choosing the “Liebestraum” of Liszt and that 
composer’s arrangement of Schubert’s “Hark! Hark ! the 
Lark.” Mr. Beesley also was heard as a soloist, giving 
the andante from the Mendelssolin concerto. A pleasing 
variety was afforded the program by several numbers 
which John Kuehne, bass, gave. These included the fa- 
miliar “Toreador Song” from “Carmen,” “Song of the 
Athenians” (Sibelius), “Who Is Sylvia” (Schubert), the 
old English “Come, Let’s Be Merry” and his own “In the 
Woods.” His accompaniments were played by Marguerite 
Koch. 


Laura Morrill Pupil to Sing With Caruso 





On May 8 Enrico Caruso will appear as soloist with the 
New York Mozart Society and associated with him on this 
program will be one of Laura E. Morrill’s artist pupils. 
This singer is Claire Peteler. The concert promises to be 
one of the social events of the season, being known as 
“Whitman” night, with the Governor and Mrs. Whitman 
as guests of honor. 

Ethel Frank is another pupil of Mme. Morrill who is 
achieving marked success in the concert field. February 5 
she appeared in Pittsfield, Mass., and on the eleventh at 
Springfield. On February 21 she sang with the MacDowell 
Club of Boston with equal success. Associated with her at 
the last named concert were Florence Hale and Irene 
Boucher, all of them being soprano pupils of Mme. Morrill. 
Miss Frank is now under the management of Antonia 
Sawyer. 

Among her other prominent pupils Mme. Morrill num- 
bers Florence Mulford, the’ well known contralto of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 





Music School Settlement’s Community Sings 


An invitation was extended by the Music School Settle- 
ment of New York to all “grown-ups” without voice, test 
or previous training, and without fee, to attend its first 
Community “Sing” on Friday evening, March 2, at 8.15 
o'clock at the school, 55 East Third street. It is the Music 
School Settlement which started the New York Community 
Chorus in January, 1916, and which also furnished it with 
an orcestra of 200 young players at its big community 
concert recently at Carnegie Hall. The New York Com- 
munity Chorus was quickly obliged to move to bigger quar- 
ters, which it found uptown at the De Witt Clinton High 
School. This left the district of the music school without 
a center for community singing, and it was to establish 
such a center that the meeting of March 2 was held. These 


“sings” will be held every Friday evening at the school, 
and all are welcome. 

The meeting was in charge of Laura Eliott, head of the 
vocal department of the school and an active member of 
the Community Chorus. Mrs. Elliott has had wide expe- 
rience in leading mass singing, and her inspiring personality 
promises a great success, for this latest enterprise of the 
Music School Settlement. 





Community Music System 


Mr. Perfield invites the readers of the Musicat Courter 
to make use of his Musical Preparedness Information 
Service. He has been giving information for nearly twenty 
years. The Perfield National School of Music Chain Plan 
method of creating organizing service was founded by Mr. 
Perfield and operation has been begun in over 2,900 ex- 
amination centers, from ocean to ocean. It might be 
called a clearing house for teaching, training teachers, 


T. H, PERFIELD. 
and for those who seek them. Mr. and Mrs. Perfield have 
solved the problem of the high cost of a musical education. 
“Music spells evolution, reasoning and peace,” says the 
founder. “Our pioneer workers are constantly touring the 
United States giving free demonstrations and personal 
interviews on the most practical and pedagogical system 
of teaching keyboard harmony, melody building, reading, 
sight singing and rhythm. Our creative-organizing service 
of co-operative methods is in effective operation from 
New York to California, from Toronto, Canada, to the 
Gulf of Mexico, Honolulu and China. Every new pupil 
beginning with music should work for school credits.” 
The Perfields will remain in New York City until June 
when they will start upon a cross continent trip. Infor- 
mation regarding this system will be cheerfully given to 
any one who communicates with T, Perfield, 6 East Forty- 
third street, New York City. 





Lucy Gates’ Chicago Debut With 
Philharmonic Choral Society 


_ Lucy Gates, soprano, has been engageg to appear as solo- 
ist with the Philharmonic Choral Society of Chicago, O. 
Gordon Wrickson, conductor, on March 21, at Orchestra 


Hall. The full Chicago Symphony Orchestra has been 
engaged to support the Choral Society on this occasion. 
This marks Miss Gates’ debut in the “Windy” city. Miss 
Gates is also engaged to sing in a joint recital with Theo 
Karle, on March 30, when they will appear at the National 
Theater, Washington, D. C. 

At the contest of the National Federation of Musical 
Clubs, held last week at Chickering Hall, New York, Miss 
Gates was one of three judges. In speaking of the event, 
she declared that it brought to her mind a similar occasion 
at Salt Lake City, only at that other time she entered an 
Eistedfod as one of seven contestants before a crowd of 
10,000 in the great Salt Lake City Tabernacle. It is worthy 
of mention, also, that Miss Gates won the prize, “Well 
I remember the day,” she said, “and could easily sympa- 
thize with the feelings of these other contestants, for the 
prize which I won at that contest was put away for a nest 
egg which afterward grew to a sum sufficient to send me 
to Germany and begin my musical work there.’ 





“Hats Off for Director William Rogers Chapman” 


William Rogers Chapman, director of the Maine Music 
Festivals, is the subject of an article in the Portland (Me.) 
Daily Eastern Argus, It reads as follows: “Hats off for 
Director Chapman as the most progressive impresario as 
well as conductor that New England has ever seen, for it 
is he who has brought a multitude of the world’s greatest 
artists to the State of Maine during the past twenty years 
Always up to date, and never failing to produce what he 
advertises, the announcement that he has captured Galli 
Curci for us would seem almost a climax of his managerial 
shrewdness. However, the State of Maine can rest assured 
that if any other great artists appear on the horizon of the 
musical map he will be first to capture them.” This is 
quite true, and Maine certainly owes a large debt of grati 
tude to Mr. Chapman for the many musical treats he has 
given that state. Even at the present moment, Mr. Chap 
man is making his annual spring tour of that state, pre 
senting Nina Morgana, Irma Williams and Martin Richard 
son with great success. Twenty-five of the largest towns 
and cities are included in this itinerary, agd judging frorm 
the success already achieved, the tour promises to be one 
of the best Director Chapman has ever accomplished. 


Sapio’s Musicale 


An interesting program of music, finely rendered, was 
enjoyed by a large gathering of guests at the studio of 
Mr. and Mrs. Sapio, 57 West Fifty-eighth street, Saturday 
afternoon, February 24. The items included piano solos 
by Olga Sapio and violin solos by Beatrice Horsbrugh 
An aria from “Madame Butterfly,” by Anna Bosetti, a 
scene from “Lucia” by Lillian Taylor, the “Jewel” song 
from “Faust” by Selma Siegel and Tirindelli’s “Memento” 
by Orrin Bastedo, the well known and successful baritone, 
stood out conspicuously in the well arranged program 
Giuseppe Lombardo, a young and promising baritone, in an 
aria from “Tosca” and in a spirited performance of a duet 
from the “Barber of Seville,” with Miss Taylor’s brilliant 
co-operation, created a most favorable impression. Miss 
Sapio and Miss Horsbrugh joined successfully in a Grieg 
sonata, and the hostess and Mr. Bastedo delighted the large 
audience in several vocal duets. A charmingly artistic at- 
mosphere prevailed through the whole afternoon, 


Percy Grainger’s Activities 


Percy Grainger is the soloist with the Minneapolis Sym 
phony Orchestra, March 8 and 9, in Minneapolis, on which 
occasion he plays the Grieg concerto, as well as the piano 
part of his suite “In a Nutshell,’ which Emil Oberhoffer 
will conduct. Mr. Grainger’s next New York appearance 
will be on Sunday, March 25, with the Phil 
harmonic Society, when he will play Tschaikowsky’s B flat 
minor concerto 

A great honor has been bestowed upon Percy Grainger 
by the Canadian Red Cross Society in making him a life 
f the society, on account of his help and 
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Heinrich Gebhard, the soloist of the week, surpassed him 
self in this music. There wags spirituality, a keen sense of 
its inwardness, a luminous technic and admirable propor 
tions.--Arthur Wilson, Boston Globe. 

The other performances, too, were of exceptional brilliancy, 
Mr. Gebhard has never played more authoritatively, with 
more broad or a bigger, fuller tone. Not all pianists could 
understand so well at one and the same time Cesar Franck 
and Richard Strauss.—Olin Downes, Boston Post. 

In the “Variations” Franck has woven charming thoughts 
and varied them so skilfully that, while the theme stands 
out in recognizable beauty, the comment, or the changes of 
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Cesar Franck’s Variations Symphoniques—Richard Strauss’ Burlesque in D minor 
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Mr. Gebhard’s splendid playing deserves all praise. He 
overcame many difficulties in the most self-contained manner 
possible. Few of the auditors realized what a herculean task 
he had accomylished. He was called and recalled, neverthe 
less, and with a great show of enthusiasm after each work. 
«te The “Variations” are intrinsically beautiful, there 
fore the work won great success in spite of coming after 
Busoni’s masterpiece, and Mr, Gebhard was most vehem 
ently recalled several times. e was equally artistic in 
the Strauss “Burleske.”’"——Louis C. Elson, Boston Advertiser 
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THIRD NEW YORK RECITAL 
BY CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 


Henry Holden Huss Sings Compositions by 
Mr. Huss 


Mrs. 


The New York Chamber Music Society, Carolyn Beebe, 
lirector, gave its third concert of the season at Aeolian 
Hall, New York, on Tuesday evening, February 27, four 
{ the five numbers on the program being given on that 
occasion their first performance in New York. Mrs. Henry 
Holden Huss, soprano, was the assisting artist. 

Che personnel of the organization is Carolyn Beebe, 

iano; André Tourret, first violin; Herbert Corduan, sec- 
ond violin; Samuel Lifschey, viola; Engelbert Roentgen, 
cello; Gaston Brohan, double bass; William Kincaid, 
flute; Gustave Langenus, clarinet; Henri de Busscher, 
oboe; Ugo Savolini, bassoon; Josef Franzel, French horn. 

Opening the program was a Beethoven trio for piano, 
clarinet and cello, op. 11, which was beautifully played. 
There followed a quintet by Jean Huré, for piano, two 
violins, viola and cello, which like all the succeeding num- 
bers was being given for the first time in New York. The 
quintet is essentially modern in harmonization, and contains 
hut little melody. One very beautiful passage was for vio- 
lin and piano, with pizzicati accompaniment of the other 
trings. The quintet opens with an allegro quasi pastorella 
of much interest. 

Karl Goepfart’s quartet, op. 93, for flute, clarinet, 
which came next, is a piece of wholesome, 
vigorous music, in which the middle movement, vivace 
taccatissimo, specially appealed to the audience, its gay 

wd humor bringing a laugh of genuine appreciation in 
addition to the applause. 

Four intermezzos by Henry Holden Huss, set for voice, 
piano, flute, clarinet, bassoon, French horn, two. vio- 
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lins, viola cello and double bass followed, This music is 
still in manuscript, the present version having been re- 
composed for and dedicated to the New York Chamber 
Music Society. Mrs. Huss sang these songs with evident 
appreciation of their beauty, her interpretations being both 
fitting and sincere. 

Steinbach’s septet, op. 7, closed the program. It was 
played by piano, oboe, clarinet, French horn, violin, viola 
and cello, and is of interest throughout. The scherzo spe- 
cially brought vigorous applause. The finale is character- 
ized by its sweeping rhythm and the pathetic beauty of the 
second theme. 

The ensemble playing of this organization is worthy of 
praise. Their program containing sO many novelties, was 
full of interest, and was given a performance which sus- 
tained that interest. A good sized audience was present 
and voiced its appreciation in generous applause, recalls 
after each number being the order of the evening. Miss 
Beebe was presented with a large basket of jonquils, which 
made a beautiful color study against the blue of her gown. 





Pietro A. Yon Gives Piano Recital 


Pietro A. Yon gave a piano recital at the College of 
Mount Saint Vincent, New York City, on Monday evening, 
February 26. He played a most interesting program, in- 
cluding a group of five new piano compositions of his own: 
“Mountain Slopes,” “Dance at Twilight,” “Canzonetta Na- 
poletana,” “Notturn Alpestre’ and “Staccato Study,” 
which are now being published by Schirmer & Co. 

The New York Gregorian Club assisted with three num- 
bers of strict Catholic Church music, “Gloria laus et 
honor,” Gregorian ; “In Monte Olivet,” P. A. Yon, and 
“Ave Maria,” by Thermignon, making a distinct contrast 
with the three concert numbers which they sang at the end 
of program. O. Langevin, baritone, sang two solos. The 
members of the New York Gregorian Club who partici- 


pated were: A. Pardo, S. to, B. Viscava, J. Steven- 
son, F. d’Orbressan, Ow. Swift, S. PR . Langevin, T. 
Taaffe, L. de Hierapolis and A. Mansfield. 

At this concert Mr. Yon proved that he is a pianist of 
high merit, besides having an international reputation as a 
concert organist. 





John Prindle Scott’s “Repent Ye” Praised 


Leon Rice, tenor, who recently san oe John Prindle Scott's 
new sacred song, “Repent Ye,” outh Bend, Ind., re- 
ceived the following flattering couentan from the local 
paper: 

His finished selection, “Repent Ye,” by John Prindle Scott, was 
rendered with much dramatic power and intensity of feeling. It 
is a song with a powerful message, and makes a profound impres- 
sion on the mind and heart, 





The Gray-Lhevinne Recitals 


. - popular artist couple gave a recital in Muscatire, 

, March 3. The month of March will be an eventful 
one for Estelle Gray and Mischa Lhevinne. They go from 
Michigan and Wisconsin to New York and New England. 





Unclaimed Letters 


Letters addressed to 
Mme. Miroslava, 
Pauline Curley, 
Rafael Diaz, 
are being held at the Musicat Courter office, 437 Fifth 
avenue, for claimants, Any information tending to place 
the above in the proper hands will be appreciated. 
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The Breakers 
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MusicTeachers & Assistants LINK-IN-THE PERFIELD 
National School of Music Chain Plan M of od of Crest 
ing Organizing-Service in Class Work 
ten and Adults in Private and 
gonters under your own Superv 


hipere ores 
dress or Call. 
Suite oeu.218' Wabash Ave., 


NewYork Address until June: 4 E. 431d St., N.Y. 























Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pennsylvania Avenue, H and Leena Sts., N.W. 











J 











he Hotel Powha 
Zr cone lena ite new addition 


Locket ese ce 
Rooms, are Pane si.s0 ae 


Write for Souvenir Booklet and ag 
E, C. OWEN, Manager 





MUSICAL COURIER 














BUSH & LANE 


The Style 16 Upright Grand Piano 
with the Grand Tone 
FACTORY, $3 $3 


HOLLAND, MICH. 


Wi NG Pe SON, Manufacturers of the 


WING PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-four years 


Factory and Otices Ninth Ave., Hudson and {3th Streets, New York 














FLETCHER-COPP 


rer on Inventive Musical Ability of American Child 
Fletcher Music Method 
York Terrace - Brookline, Mass. 


GUSTAV STRUBE 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Care of Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore. 


“BUTLER — 


PUPILS ccaueee 
512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago College of Music 


ESTHER HARRIS, Pres. 
All Branches of Music, Dramatic Art, etc., 
Free Catalog. 1416 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Ganapol School 


OF MUSICAL ART °°, “uPerior_ teachers 


All branches taught 
Detroit, Mich, 


Boris L. Ganapol, Director 
Granberry Piano School 
GEORGE FOLSOM GRANBERRY, Director. 
Training Courses for Teachers 
Artistic Piano Playing 
THe Farctten SystemM— 
BOOKLETS——CARNEGIE HALL=—-NEW YORK 


ERNEST R. KROEGER 


Director, Kroeger School of Music. 


PIANO and LECTURE RECITALS 


Musical Mo. 


SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY scsic 


353 Fonstaoee Street, yd Georgia 
URT_ MUELLER, Directo: 
“THE SCHOOL OF HIGHEST STANDARDS” 

All departments a music, cieguiion, pub- 
lic school music, etc. Large com- 
plete orches' 91 affiliated coho ools and 
seaenens, Students registered from all 
parts of United States and from foreign 
countries, 

















Practical 





Art Building, Saint Louis, 








LONGY SCHOOL insttiction 


1o2 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


HERMANN WOLFF 


The World’s Greatest Musical Bureau 
Germany: Berlin W 9, Linkstrasse 42 Il 
Cable Address: Musikwolff, Berlin 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 
Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, 

Hamburg; the Bechstein Hall, Berlin. 
Representatives of more than 4oo artists, includ- 
ing D’Albert, Ysaye, Ansorge, Thibaud, Kreisler, 
Sembrich, Risler, Van Rooy, Hekking, Carrefio, 
and many other ‘celebrities. Also manager of the 
Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra and of Arthur 
Nikisch, 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers 





REINDAHL VIOLINS 


AND BOWS, VIOLAS 
AND CELLOS 


Artists know the 
rarity of violins 
whose tones are 
“sweet” from low- 
est G to A in altis- 
simo. You know 
how much you de- 
sire a violin whose tone 
qualities are distinguished 
in power, intensity, bril- 
liance, evenness, sympa- 
thy, perfection of open 
fifths, stopped fifths, thirds, 
octaves, clear harmonies, 
pure plazicato tones, dis- 
tinct arpeggios, distinct 
in shake, trill and stac- 
cato, and withal quickly 
responsive to bow-pressure 
from real planissimo to 
fortissimo. If you do not 
possess such a violin, you 
will be interes ted in a 
booklet — im 3. Artist’s 
Touch’’—which I will 
gladly mail you FREE, 
and which contains opin 
soe from world famous 

who use REIN- 


st 
Reindahl Grand Model, $250 DAL VIOLINS. 


Violins sent to responsible persons, on trial, for 


comparison with other new or famous old violins. 
If desired, gradual charge accounts open 


KNUTE REINDABL, fra" (2:2 


(Formerly Athenaeum Bldg., Chicago) 





Chicago Institute of Music 


WALTER SPRY, President =: 


: Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. 





n-0n 


CHAPMAN GOOLD 


SOPRANO 
Address: 
* West 78th St., N.Y. 
Jephone 4789 Schay! 





624 S. MICHIGAN BOULEVARD (Sist ge 
DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President-Emeritus FELIX BOROWSKI, President CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


STRASSBERGER CONSERVATORIES OF MUSIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 














(Three Schools) 











Music, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Modern 
Lamaiaaee, School of Opera. Ideai Resi- 
dence Department for Young Ladies. 
Positions secured for qualified pupils. 


The Most Rapidly Growing 
School of Music in America 


Catalo; 
quest. 


The Indianapolis 
Conservatory of 
Music Essa i Cavey, iret 


430 NORTH MERIDIAN ST. 





e and Circulars mailed on re- 
upils may enroll at any time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 























N.Y. GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


306 MADISON AVENUE, Near 42nd Street, NEW YORK 
Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, Aucust FratMcKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
TERMS $10 UP PER QUARTER 


Thirty-eight of the best known and experienced 
professors. 





CINCINNATI CO! CONSE NSERVATORY of MUSIC. ESTABLISHED 1s6e7 4 


| oes si YEAR. CLARA BAUR, Foundress, 
{|| Condu | according to methods of wm 
| k usope an conservatories 


Elocution—M U S1C—Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation, 


st-graduate and repertoire 


st progressive 


Exceptional advantages for p 

work. Department of Opera 
Idea and resides lepartmen 

superior equipment 


Students may enter at any time 
For catal 


address Highland Avenue and Oak Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


location 


¢ and information _ 
1ss Bertua Baur, Directress. 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC 


(THE METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC) 
212 West 59th Street, New York City 


e Courses in Voice, Organ, Piano, Stringed Instruments, Public 
School Music; Theoretical and Historical 


3ist Season, October 2nd, 1916 


Send for circulars and catalogue 


JOHN B. CALVERT, D.D., Pres. KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean 


Hranche 








WEE 


1425 Broadway, New York 
Met. Opera House Building 


mMODoma 


Ss 


7 


King 
Dixon, 
Blood 
Maude 


Teacher of George Fergusson, 
Clark, Paris; Dr. Carl Dufft, N ; Geo. 
Toronto; Shannah Cumming, Katherine 
good, Florence Mulford, Viola Gillette, 
Berri, Jeannette Fernandez, Edith Miller, 
Sprecitat, Operatic TRAINING (INCLUDING 


_ Berlin; 


AcTIon), 





Europe offers no better instructors than 


The College of Music of Cincinnati 


Under the following members of its Faculty - 


Albino Gorno 
Louis Victor Saar 
Romeo Gorno 
Fred’k J. Hoffmann 
Adele Westfield 
**ary Venable 
iie H. Dickerscheid 
ice Church 


Louise Doti 


Lillian Kreimer 
Lino Mattioli 
Lillian Arkell Rixford 


Walter Werner 
Ignatz Agiewicz 


Emil Heermann 


Adolph Stadermann 
Arnold J. Gantvoort 
Wm. M. Knox 


Irene Gardner 


Giacinto Gorno 


Joseph O’Meara 
Walter Gilewicz 


Hans Schroeder 


—ooooo— 


SEND FOR CATALOG AND BOOKLETS TO THE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
OF CINCINNATI, OHIO 








Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere 





GEORG FR. LINDNER - - Director 


Atlanta, Georgia 

















Peachtree and Broad Streets 
Ak T 


FRIEDHEIM 
URY4I 


THE 
GREATEST 
INTERPRETER 

OF 


Studio: Steinway Hall 


Management, Paul Sydow 
61 East 53rd St., N.Y. City 








MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 


Ditmars Avenue 

NEW YORK 
AND 
@. Peuli, Schanzenstrasse, 20-24 


Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 
* Steinway Hall, 16-17 Lower Seymour St.. Portman Sq., W., London 
SPGTOOMs: ) Jungiernstieg 34, Hamburg, and 
Bud fterst 6, Berlin 


And Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINWAY & SONS 













Riker Avenue 







HAMBURG 

















Meson & Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 








PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 














Established 1864 








NICH-&-BACH 


Ultra-Quality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 











a 





Po 








A Leader for 79 Years =:- 














SCHOMACKER 


| Established 1838 in Philadelphia 








Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















The 


Name SOMMer 


on a piano is a guarantee of quality; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its accomplishment is evidenced by 
the fact that: 











There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 315 Fifth Ave, NEW YORK 

















ae 


is known throughout America and Europe for its 
artistic qualities as a Piano, and its durability and 
excellence as a Player Piano. 


THE AUTOPIANO CO. 


Factory and General Offices: 
12th Avenue, Sist to 52d Street, New York 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE: KASTNER & CO., Ltd. 34 Margaret Street 
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EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 














